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INTEODUCTOEY NOTE. 



This volume contains a further series of Occasional Papers. 
These Papers are often asked for, and are widely distributed. 
They deal mostly with questions 'of permanent interest which 
require constant consideration in the work of charity. They 
are written from various points of view, and they sum up 
a good deal of special experience. In this their utility m 
great part lies. 

The Papers can be had separately for distribution from 
the Central OflSce at the following prices : 



A single Paper, M. 
A dozen copies. Is. 



Twenty-five copies. Is. 9rf. 
Fifty copies, 3s. 



A classified list of subjects is given for reference. 
A list of other publications of the Society is added at 
the end. 

May 1906. 
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[Occasional Paper No, 2. 
Third Series.] 



HOW TO HELP WIDOWS. 



We must in this short paper leave on one side certain classes 
of widows — the elderly widows, whose children ought to sup- 
port them; the able-bodied childless widows, who can very 
well support themselves ; and the poor old women, past work, 
who must either be pensioned by Charity or maintained by 
Poor-law relief. 

It is tolerably easy to make up our minds about such cases 
as these ; but there are those others, which excite our deepest 
sympathy and often baffle all our attempts to help them — the 
young woman left alone to bring up four or five children, 
her resources perhaps already crippled by her husband's 
illness. We must not grudge time, pains, or trouble if such 
women as these are to be really and effectually helped. 

We must begin by facing the difficulties of the situation. 
It is not of much use to say : * Oh, she will get along some- 
how. She shall have a couple of tickets every week, and I 
will recommend her for work if I have a chance ; and the 
landlord is good-natured and will let the rent run.* No, we 
must look the poor woman's troubles straight in the face and 
help her to do the same. First of all, she has to do the work 
of two people ; she has to be the breadwinner and go out to 
work, and she must also be the housekeeper. She has to 
wash, clean, and cook, make and mend clothes, care for and 
train her children. Can one pair of hands manage all this ? 
And secondly, when she goes out to work our poor widow will 
probably only earn low wages. Supposing* her to take to one 
of the two employments to which women most commonly have 
recourse, laundry-work or charing, she will probably only earn 
about 10«. a week, and she will certainly not be able to sup- 
port herself and her family on that. 

B 
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Now we desire, if possible, to put these poor women in a 
really independent, self-supporting position, and to give them 
such a good start in their new life that they will not constantly 
need to be propped up with fresh help. 

The first step is to find out accurately what the woman's 
circumstances are : what iier ^^haracter is — for if she is a 
drunkard, or idle and shiftlese, all efforts to iielp her will 
probably be in vain : what her capabilities are — whether she 
was a servant before marriage, or whether she ever 'worked at 
a trade ; whether there is any one thing she can do better 
than another. Then, what are the woman's resources ? What 
insurance money was there, and how much did she^^^nd on 
the funeral ? Have her husband's mates made a collection 
for her, and if bo what has abe done with the money ? What 
relations are th^e, her own and her husband's ? What is 
their position in life ? Cannot they help her in some way— 
^'9*9 by giving her employment or by taking one or two of her 
children off her hands for a few years ? Whether this infor- 
mation is obtained privately, or through a parochifi^l BeUef 
Oomonittee, or throu^ the local Charity Organisation Com- 
mittee, signifies little, 60 long as it be accurate and clearly set 
down. The next step would be for those who are interested 
in the woman to consult with each other and with her, and to 
try and form some plan on her behalf. If the woman has a 
trade of her own, or there is any employment for which she 
is specially suitable, every effort should be made to start her 
in this particular work. 

Two or three years ago there was a poor widow in one of 
our London workhouses. Her husband had been in a good 
position, but bad died after a long illness, which had consumed 
all their savings. Then the furniture was taken for arrears 
of rent; there were no relations or friends to help, and the 
woman was obliged to ^o into the workhouse with her two 
little children. The Guardians called the attention of the 
Charity Organisation Committee to the case. Inquiries were 
made, and it was found that the woman bore a good character, 
had been a lady's maid before her marriage, had travelled, 
and was an extremely good sailor. The Secretary had a 
brilliant idea, and she went off herself to the city and inter- 
viewed the manager of one of the large steamship companies. 
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She asked him about stewardesses. * Oh, on the large liners/ 
he said, * we have never any want of applicants for the post, 
but we very often have vacancies on our other steamers which 
go to some of the less-frequented ports in America. So if you 
have a nice^ooking, obliging woman, of good character and a 
good sailor, send her to me.' 

Mrs. D. was soon out of the workhouse and on board ship, 
the Guardians undertaking to keep her two children till she 
came back from her first voyage. All went well, and when 
Mrs. D. returned she called at the Charity Organisation office, 
prosperous and hopeful, saying she was on her way to fetch 
the two children from the workhouse, as she was now able to 
provide for them herself by boarding them out while she went 
on another voyage. This is a pleasant story, and there are 
three points in it to be noticed : (a) the pains taken to find 
out what the woman was really best fitted to do ; (b) the per- 
sonal "trouble taken by the Secretary, instead of trusting to 
letters or advertisements ; (c) the good co-operation between 
Charity and the Poor Law. 

Very often, when a widow asks for help, her one idea is to 
start a mangle. It may be a very good plan to help her to do 
this ; but it may also be a very bad one. All depends on the 
particular circumstances of the case, and careful inquiry 
should be m9.de. If the widow is strong and healthy, and she 
can hiear of some neighbour who is giving up a mangle and is 
willing to part with it and the goodwill at a fair price, then 
the thing is worth doing ; but if you should be only introduc- 
ing a new mangle intoa neighbourhood already fully stocked 
with them, you would only be doing an unkindness to the 
neighbours and no real kindness to the widow. She will soon 
be coming back saying, * Please, I should like to part with my 
mangle ; I can't make no sort of a living out of it ; trade is 
so bad.' 

Then there is the widow who thinks she could make a 
living if some one would help her to stock a small shop. 
Here again all depends on individual circumstances. If the 
woman has been a shop-girl before her marriage, and knows 
something about buying and selling, and can be persuaded 
to keep some sort of accounts, and if the neighbourhood is not 
already well supplied with small shops, she may do well ; but 

B 2 
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how often has one not heard of these little shops coming to 
grief! 

A more hopeful plan, probably, with young and fairly 
energetic women is to have them taught some trade or some 
superior branch of their own trade, by working at which they 
will be raised from the ranks of unskilled to those of skilled 
labour. Upholsteresses can earn good money, and it is some- 
times possible to arrange with some large shopkeeper to have a 
woman who is pretty handy with her needle taught and after- 
wards employed in this business. Or one may have her 
taught machine-work, and then help her to get a machine 
and recommend her for employment. Or a laundress may be 
taught clean-starching or ironing ; or a charwoman may be 
trained through the instrumentality of the Women's Indus- 
trial Council, and enabled to take a place as day-servant. 

One very sad and baffling circumstance is the discovery 
that the widow whom one would desire to help is in delicate 
health and likely never to be able to do a hard day's work. 
Two such cases may be mentioned; both the women bear 
excellent characters. One of them is in very cheap rooms 
and has the opportunity of taking lodgers ; with a little daily 
work in addition, she might do well, but she is anaemic and 
constantly laid up with bad colds. The other has some busi- 
ness experience and an energetic mother willing to help her, 
but she is threatened with consumption. The question is still 
pending whether great efforts should be used to restore these 
women to health by charitable aid, and then to start them in 
work ; or whether one should tell them that they had better 
apply to the Eelieving Officer and go into the workhouse, at 
any rate for a time, until it can be seen what will be done for 
them by a few months or weeks of wholesome food and 
regular hours and medical attendance. 

This brings us to a very important part of our subject. 
With all our efforts to give our poor widows a good start 
it will probably soon be found impossible for them to do more 
than maintain themselves and one or two children unless 
under exceptional circumstances, as when a woman has 
regular work at a really skilled trade, or relations able to give 
substantial help, or some of her children are beginning to 
earn. 
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How, then, is the deficiency to be made up between what 
the widow can earn and the amount necessary to maintain 
the family? 

The simplest, the readiest, and the favourite answer is : 
' Let her apply to the Guardians for out-door relief; they will 
give her a little money and food for each child. This will 
just make it possible for the family to live ; the home need 
not be broken up ; home is the best place for children, and 
their mother is the only . fit person to train and care for 
them.' 

This sounds very kind and true ; but if one looks at the 
matter fairly, it will be seen that there are many objections 
to such a course. First : It is a very difficult task for a 
woman to manage a number of children when she has to be 
out at work all day ; some of them, perhaps boys, are inclined 
to be troublesome, and to run wild in the streets, and there 
is no father to support the mother's authority and to 
administer the well-deserved chastisement which is often so 
salutary. 

Then there is the effect of out-door relief upon the 
woman's own character, for without doubt it is demoralising 
for a person to feel that there is a constant source of income 
close at hand, and that the more helpless and poor she is, the 
more likely it is to be at her service. An experienced 
Believing Officer has said that he has often watched the pro- 
cess of degradation going on in young widows in receipt of out- 
door relief — how they are tempted to look in at the public- 
house, money in hand, on their way back from the relief 
office, and how habits of drink and idleness are encouraged 
by the ease with which the poor things can get help. 

Nor is the effect on the children's character to be over- 
looked. The children know, of course, that their mother has 
out-door relief ; very often they are trusted to go to the office 
to call for the money and loaves. Everyone will probably 
agree that it is not good for the young to learn by experience 
that there is a wealthy, good-natured body of persons, called 
* The Guardians,' ready to help those who do not succeed in 
earning their own living. 

Then, again, it is an undoubted fact that the tendency of 
out-relief is to keep down wages. This was abundantly 
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proved by the famous Kegort of the Commissioners who 
inquired into the state of the country before the reform of 
the Poor Law in 1834. The same thing is true nowadays, 
for it is always found that the wages of charwomen tend to 
rise in those Unions where out-relief is very sparingly given 
to widows. 

It is the opinion of most people who have seriously 
studied the problems of charity and pauperism, that the best 
way of helping a widow and preventing pauperism in the 
rising generation is by taking some of her children off her . 
hands, leaving her with only as many as she can properly 
support Some persons are great believers in orphanages 
for widows' children, and, of course, it often answers very 
well to place some of the children in an institution of this 
kind. In the case of a respectable woman, who has never 
come in contact with the Poor Law at all, it is probably better 
to take the extra trouble and incur the probable expense of 
getting her children into really superior schools, than let her 
apply to the Guardians. 

Dr. Barnardo will gladly take fatherless children, but then 
he requires the mother to give up her responsibility almost 
entirely, and most mothers very naturally and rightiy object 
to this. 

On the whole, it seems that the best plan is for the mother 
to ask the Guardians to take some of her children off her ^ 
hands, and bring them up in the Poor-law schools. There 
they will be well cared for, in mind and body, and thence 
they will go out into the world well able to earn their living, 
and to keep themselves above pauperism. 

A woman often declares that nothing shall induce her to 
part with the children ; she will work herself to death, and 
they shall all starve, sooner than any one of them shall go to 
the school. However, some friendly argument and explana- 
tion, and a little experience of the difficulties of life, will often 
lead her to change her mind. Sometimes, if one is quite 
convinced that a widow ouight to part with her children, and 
she cannot make up her mind to it, it is a good plan to take 
her and let her see for herself what the school is like. And 
then she may be reminded that she is not parting with her 
children for ever. She can write to them and they to her. She 
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can go and see them on visiting days, and by-and-by, when they 
are otd enough to work, if she has kept herself and her home 
respectable, they can come back to her, and add their earnings 
to the fiEbmily income. 

In one, at any rate, of the London parishes there are 
quite a number of these cases in which out-relief to the widow 
has been stopped after a time, and some of the children sent 
to school instead; and then afterwards, as the mother's 
circumstances improve and the elder children go to work, one 
by one the others come back from school and the ftimily is 
reunited once more. 

The following instance will serve as an illustration :— 
Mrs. N. was left a widow with six children ; she was most 
respectable and hard-working, and had a good sister who* 
gave her more assistance than she could properly afford. The 
widow consented willingly to let two boys go to the district 
school, but she thought she could manage to support the 
others. For a year she struggled on, sometimes doing 
laundry work, sometimes charing, paying (more often not 
paying) a eonsideraUe rent, sometimes in fair health, some- 
times ill and receiving out-door reKef; taught ironing through 
the Charity Organisation Committee, but never really earning 
a sufl&cient income— always worried and nervous, sometimes 
almost breaking down ; one of the girls causing anxiety by 
developing a taste for loitwing and playing in the streets; a 
drficate Httle boy not able to have sufficient attention and 
care. At last Mrs. N. was brought, by the logic of facts and 
after a great deal of argument, to make her application to the 
Guardians for two more children to be sent to the schools. 
It seemed to some people a hard and cruel thing to grant the 
poor tearful woman's request. But what has been the result? 
The troublesome girl has improved through the discipline of 
schod ; the delicate boy is also in school, after some months 
of infirmary treatment and sea air, which have madie a 
diflferent child of him. Mrs. N. has moved into a cheap room 
with her two remaining children; she has regular, if not 
highly-paid, work, and she looks quite a different creature 
now the hopeless struggle for a wretched existence is over. 
It is hoped that her eldest boy will soon be able to come home 
and help his mother. 
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Here is another story as a contrast : — Mrs. C, a widow 
with four children, said that nothing should induce her to part 
with any of them, and nothing has induced her* She was a good 
laundress, and the Charity Organisation Committee provided 
her with the necessary plant to enable her to start a little busi- 
ness of her own. For five years she certainly has managed to 
maintain her children, but the amount of charitable help she 
has had during that time is surprising : help with the rent at 
first, the gift of a trolley, advertisements, printed -cards, help 
in illness, help to move, help for country holidays for the 
family every year, elastic stockings, help during a boy's 
illness — it seems never-ending. It is true that Mrs. C. has 
had no Poor-law relief, and this constant appeal to friendly 
and well-administered charity is less demoralising than con- 
tinued dependence on Poor-law relief, which so easily comes 
to be regarded as a right. One would have small objection to 
the result if it were not for the children, who, living in small 
close rooms in an atmosphere of steam and damp, are growing 
up sadly delicate and unfit for the battle of life. If only any- 
one could have insisted years ago on their being sent away to 
school, one feels it would have been a merciful severity. 

There is one more word to be said in conclusion. It is 
that the clergy and their parish workers, who know their 
peopliB, and see them at all sorts of times and under all 
manner of circumstances, have many more opportunities of 
influence than the Charity Organisation workers and Poor-law 
Guardians, who only see them when the emergency arises. If 
those who get to know the * working people ' in their times of 
prosperity can help them to look forward to misfortunes that 
may arise and to make provision for them, they are doing a 
most useful and really kind work. A woman who has joined a 
Benefit Society, and saved all she can against a rainy day; a 
man who insures his life for a good sum and tells his wife that 
he does not intend the money to pay for an expensive funeral 
for himself, but to help her to make a good start when he is 
gone — these people are worthy of our respect and sympathy, 
and anyone who by his or her influence can add to their 
number deserves well of his country. 

A. M. Humphry. 
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[Occasional Paper No. 6. 
ITiird Series.] 



SOME SUGGESTIONS 

FOB THE 

ADMINISTRATION OF DISASTER FUNDS. 



In this complicated modern life of ours disasters on a large 
scale occur from time to time. Vessels founder at sea, 
theatres are burned, and railway accidents and colliery ex- 
plosions frequently take place. Sometimes hundreds perish 
in a day, and their wives and children are left unprovided 
for. On such occasions public sympathy is wide-spread, and 
nearly always seeks to mitigate by active help the suffering 
in which the survivors are plunged. Usually a Belief Fund 
is raised for the purpose, and sometimes the amount col- 
lected is very large. But, although from time to time there 
have been many such funds, little effort has been made to 
formulate their experience for the benefit of later workers. 
Each new fund, indeed, sets to work as if it were the first of 
its kind ; and, speaking generally, this sort of charity is apt to 
follow lines which reason and experience alike condemn. 

This paper is written with the purpose of drawing atten- 
tion to the subject, which, considering its great importance, 
has so far been very inadequately studied. 

Let us suppose, then, that some great calamity has hap- 
pened, resulting in the loss of many lives, and that a fund has 
been inaugurated on behalf of the survivors. An Executive 
Committee is got together, and in a week's time they find 
themselves entrusted, it may be, with thousands of pounds. 
Now, committees of this kind rarely have any experience of 
charitable work. They are more or less scratch bodies made 
up of prominent business men, ward politicians, well-known 
resdients, and ministers of religion. Sometimes the last 
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class, who are naturally more in touch with the poor, are con- 
spicuous by their absence. When the time comes for distribut- 
ing the fund, such Committees are apt to be somewhat at a loss^. 
Often they are tempted to take the easiest course, and, dividing 
the money raised proportionately among the claimants, to 
hand over a lump sum to each to be dealt with at his or her 
discretion. In this way the responsibilities of the Committee 
are soon discharged, and it only remains for them to close 
the fund and to issue a balance-sheet. From thQ point, of 
view of the committee nothing can be more satisfactory, and 
those assisted in this way will certainly not complain. But, 
easy and tempting as such a plan appears, it has grave 
disadvantages. Among these may be mentioned three in 
particular. 

1. There are many people in all classes whose heads are 
apt to be turned by the sudden acquisition of money. A sum, 
say, of £250 appears to a man yi^o earns £1 a week to be an 
immense fortune. While the money lasts he may easily choose 
to avoid work and to give himself a good time ; and, if he so 
acts, it is not only his money that he squanders but those 
habits of industry which form his permanent capital. 

2. When the recipients belong to a better type and exhibit 
more self-control they are still likely from want of knowledge 
to invest their money foolishly ; for it is one thing to have 
your hand full of trumps and another to have the skill 
required for playing them. To men and women who have to 
work with their hands a shop seems to oflfer both a pleasant 
life and a good investment. Give them money and in nine 
cases out of ten they will start in business. As a rule they 
will be deficient either in experience or capacity, and in a 
short time as likely as not the whole of their money will be 
lost. 

3. As most of those who benefit by Disaster Funds are 
women, it seems very undesirable to endow them with large 
sums, which worthless and designing men may swindle them 
out of. One remembers Mr. Job Trotter and his disinterested 
offer to play the part of a chandler. 

These evils are not imaginary. Everyone who has any 
Ultimate acquaintance with the poor can supply examples 
from his own experience, and the fact that such evils are 
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not eonfined to the poor, but exist among all classes, should 
make it more easy than it is to restrain the managers of 
Disaster Funds from distributing public money in this short 
and simple manner. 

It has been said that Executive Committees are apt to be 
formed hastily and their members chosen more because of 
local prominence than because they have any knowledge of 
charitable methods and principles. It is, therefore, very 
desirable that when formed they should take an early oppor- 
tunity to co-opt persons possessed of the requisite know- 
ledge and experience, with whose aid they may work out 
a practical scheme of help. Probably most of the mistakes 
which have been made by Disaster Funds have been due to 
their neglect to take^ so obvious a step. They have dealt with 
human beings exhibiting strong variations of character, as if 
they were so many blocks of homogeneous material, and they 
have expected to axrvve per saltum at results which can only 
be reached, if at all, through long and patient efforts. 

Probably the first step to success in a difficult task is to 
arrange for persons properly qualified (and for this purpose 
women are better than men) to visit the claimants in their 
own homes. After a few weeks such visitors should be able 
to advise the Committee as to the forms of help best suited to 
their several cases. During this period it will usually be 
necessary to grant pro rata allowances, so that the delay in 
distributing the fund may not cause hardship. Meanwhfle, 
the Committee can be inquiring into the pi:ices of annuities, 
settling questions of trusteeshipj and collecting information as 
to orphanages and industrial openings. 

And, if it is asked where such visitors are to be found, one 
answer is that in most towns of any magnitude there are 
Charity Organisation Societies which might be expected to 
provide them, while in country part& the wife of the doctor 
or of the clergyman or a lady guardian would probably be 
available. 

Plans of action having been matured and adopted, steps 
will have to be taken to carry them out ; and seeing that 
some of them, as will be shown presently, will require time to 
complete, the Executive Committee will have to make up their 
mindB to continue their labours for at least a year, and 
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possibly for two years, or even longer. As a rule they will not 
be willing to go on in this way unless at an early stage they 
can find a Secretary or Hon. Secretary who wDl give up all 
his time to the work. 

It is of the last importance that an organiser of this kind 
be found ; for what is everybody's business is nobody's busi- 
ness, and without some agency to keep it together the best 
Committee is apt soon to fall to pieces. Probably it will be 
well to arrange also for small Sub-Committees, (a) on finance, 
{b) on annuities and provision for the old, (c) on employment 
for the able-bodied, (d) on provision for the young. 

The Sub-Committee on Finance will supervise the receipts 
and payments, invest any money that is not immediately 
needed, sign cheques, and draw up such financial statements 
as may be desirable from time to time. If the fund continues 
at work for a long period, it will probably be well to issue an 
audited statement once a year. Of the duties of this Sub- 
Committee nothing further need be said here. They will be 
readily understood by any business men, and there are sure 
to be such on the main Committee. 

The tasks of the remaining Sub-Committees are far more 
difficult, and it is here that lessons may be learned from past 
experience ; for they will have to deal with persons having 
claims on the fund — men, women, and children — and to 
decide what form help is to take in each case. Eoughly 
speaking, the claimants may be divided into three sections, 
according to age : (a) those over fifty ; (b) those between 
twenty-one and fifty; (c) those under twenty-one. The 
possibilities for each of these classes may now be considered. 

Let us first take those who are over fifty. Too old in most 
cases to make a fresh start in life, they will look to the fund 
for partial or complete support, and this, as a rule, can be 
best given in the form of a weekly allowance. The purchase 
of a house may sometimes be a good alternative, but experience 
goes to show that small householders— especially where they 
are women— fail to see the need of executing repairs, and are 
apt to get into trouble with the sanitary authorities. More- 
over, they too often neglect to put by a weekly sum towards 
meeting the quarterly demands of the rate-collector. Conse- 
quently, they are apt to fall into serious difficulties. From 
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these the annuity plan is comparatively free. It is not, 
however, easy of application to persons under sixty, and, as a 
rule, all that can be done for these is to grant them an 
allowance for a terra of years, leaving them to face old age 
when it comes as best they can. It may be, of course, that 
there is no immediate need, and in that case the client may 
be persuaded to bank bis money for the purchase of an 
immediate annuity at a later date. Where this is done it is 
a good plan to deposit the money in the joint names of the 
recipient and of a member of the fund. A check is thus 
placed on its premature withdrawal. 

With persons over sixty the difficulties are, of course, far 
less. An annuity of £1 can then be obtained for about £12, 
or less in proportion to the age, and an annuity of £18 a year 
(58. a week) is often quite possible to provide. In purchasing 
annuities vexatious difficulties sometimes crop up unex- 
pectedly — e.g., evidence of age cannot be procured or a 
marriage certificate is wrongly filled in. When these little 
matters are put right, graver considerations have still to be 
dealt with. 

Annuities are usually paid either yearly or half-yearly, but 
in the interest of the recipient smaller and more frequent 
payments are almost always desirable. Again, annuities, 
like other property, can be alienated, and ready money has 
such charms for uninstructed minds that there is a real 
danger here. Fortunately, the Post Office allows two persons 
to purchase an annuity on the life of a third, and in this way 
things can be made absolutely safe. Moreover, the trustees 
receiving the money half-yearly can pay it monthly or weekly 
if they choose. 

There will, of course, be cases for which annuities will be 
less suitable than admission to a Home or an Almshouse. 
Helpless persons who require nursing and special attention 
can, indeed, only be dealt with in some such way. The Com- 
mittee will ascertain what local or other institutions are 
available and arrange accordingly. 

With persons over fifty, then, the best ways of helping will 
be either (1) to purchase a house, or (2) to provide an 
annuity, or (8) to procure admission to a Home. It may be 
laid down as a general rule that it is inexpedient to start 
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them in business, and that, unless they show exceptional 
capacity and providenoei it is unwise to purchase houses for 
them. 

If we now pass to the second class — persons, that is, 
between twenty-one and fifty — we shall find that they will be 
mainly the concern of the Sub-Committee on Employment ; 
in other words, they will not be recipients merely, but agents 
as well, and what they will want is not permanent help but a 
new start in life. Let us take first those who are over forty. 
In these cases the plan of buying a house sometimes answers ; 
at least, where there is a fair family income derived from 
earnings. If a man is permanently disabled and has children 
growing up round him, perhaps this way of helping is as 
likely to be useful as any. It is certainly rather difficult to 
suggest a better ; for, unless his old employers will make a 
job for the man (as railway companies often do), it is practi- 
cally impossible for him to get one in the market, and the 
only alternatives are shopkeeping, street vending, and a few 
forms of petty industry. Shopkeeping is in most cases out of 
the question, for the amount of capacity and energy needed 
to make a small shop pay has probably never jbeen so great 
as to-day, and it is quite certain that only about one person 
in a hundred of those over forty entering business for the 
firfit time will ever make a living out of it. Street vending is 
more possible, for, by selling hot potatoes in winter and 
lemonade in summer, a man may earn a fair amount ; and if 
he unites with this some form of petty industry, e.g. toy- 
making, he may be able to support himself entirely. But 
even in such humble walk-s of Ufe success is the reward of 
perseverance, and this is not always to be counted on. 
Women of this age are perhaps easier to deal with than men. 
If in good health they may sometimes be started in some 
business of which they have had previous experience with a 
prospect of success, e.g. a woman who has worked in a 
laundry and understands ironing may be given the requisite 
plant and started as a laundress in a good neighbourhood. 
It is, however, quite futile to set up women as chandlers, or 
hucksters, or sweetstuff sellers, if they have never done either 
buying or selling. Fortunately there are other and more 
hopeful ways of helping. Sometimes a woman whose children 
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are^grown up has in her younger days been at seryice as a 
cook. A good plan in auch a case is to send her to a school 
of cookery, and when she has been sufficiently instructed 
there to place her again in service. Beally efficient cooks 
can always earn good wages, and the j)rospeet of failure is 
very flmall. Ox, Sfgaii;, a widow in like circumstances may be 
* clever with her needle,* and in that case it may be possible 
to get her a matron's place in a home or at a school. It will 
be useful in dealing with women of this age to direct one's 
energies to making them industrially efficient and independent. 
To endow people still in the prime of life with sums of money 
which will enable them to Jive for a considerable time in idle- 
ness is to do them a serious disservice, for the money that we 
give can never compensate for the industry which we take 
away. What is wanted is to in^prove the value of their 
labour, and where they are already skilled to direct their 
labour into useful channels. Treated on the lump sum 
method, as so many cases of the kind have been, the 
percentage of failures is upt to be very large. 

A further word of caution may here be given with regard 
to setting up women in shops. They are most likely to 
succeed where they can manage the business throughout 
themselves, and most likely to fail where they are forced to 
rely on the help of men ; e.g., a woman who keeps a baker's 
shop is at a great disadvantage, as she is forced to employ 
male journeymen. Again, in the greengrocery trade, unless 
a woman can drive her own pony and purchase her own stock 
at market, she is at the mercy of 4ihose whom she employs. 
Considerations such as th^se are not sufficiently attended to 
by those who believe in making women into shopkeepers. It 
should also be borne in mind that when a woman has several 
small children to look after she can only give a divided atten- 
tion to her business, and so caamot be expected to compete 
with others less hampered. 

Men and women under forty are easier to deal with, as 
they usually have greater energy and adaptability. Men 
under forty will not compete with their elders in cleaning 
bicycles and exercising lapdogs. If they are sufficientfy 
inteUigent they may be placed out as timekeepers, office 
messengers, caretakers, &c., and if they have the use of 
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their hands many sedentary occupations are open to them. 
It is true that they will not be allowed to work in factories 
or where there is machinery; but there are many trades 
open to the cripple who has strong arms — e.g. saddlering 
and upholstering, or on a lower level firewood-chopping. 
They will, of course, have to go through a course of training, 
and during this time will have to be supported by the fund. 

With women, too, there are many possibilities. The 
first of these — that they may marry again— need not be 
discussed here, but it is well to bear it in mind. Industrial 
training is frequently possible, and, coupled with migration 
where this is desirable, gives good results. Nursing, laundry- 
work, dressmaking at once suggest themselves as suitable 
occupations, and there are, of course, many others, e.g. — in 
country districts dairy work. In a factory town work in a 
factory will be the natural solution. The possible openings 
are, indeed, so many that to name more than a few is out of 
the question. It is hardly necessary to say that care 
should be taken not to force women into occupations for 
which they have no natural bent, and, if they have prejudices, 
not to disregard these. E.g.y a woman, after much considera- 
tion and explanation, said that she would like to be trained as 
a nurse, and an opening was found for her in a hospital 
connected with a religious house ; but she only stayed there 
a week, as the nuns' black dresses made her think of death ! 
Here a good scheme was wrecked from a want of knowledge 
of the woman's temperament and prejudices. This suggests 
the remark that it is as well not to be precipitate in adopting 
a plan. First the visitor must ge^ to know the woman (not 
always a rapid process), and then a choice must be set before 
her and time given her to think out the alternatives. If 
after this she remains undecided it will be wise to arrange 
for her to have a short trial of the work proposed before the 
plan is finally adopted. Again, there will probably be cases 
in which the beneficiary will take one view and the almoner 
another. In these it will be for the Committee to decide, 
and, unless the woman's plan is intrinsically unreasonable, 
they will do right to adopt it even if it seems inferior to that 
proposed by the almoner. For the wish to succeed is the 
surest way to success, and the absence of it leads inevitably to 
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failure. Let the woman try her own plan first ; then, if she 
fails, she will be more ready to try the other. It may happen 
that the second scheme will be as great a failure as the first* 
Even then it is not well to allow oneself to be disheartened 
too easily. Many things conspire to make the first steps 
into industrial life difficult and trying. To quit one's home 
for an institution or a factory must always be an ordeal, and 
the regular hours and strict discipline required of workers 
must be irksome at first. A little impatience and restiveness 
are only to be expected, and if the woman fails in persever- 
ance the almoner must not fail. In such situations tact is 
indispensable. If it appears clear that the scheme suggested 
is really the best available, efforts must be made to keep the 
learner to it, and if she fails in one place another must be 
found for her. The thing to be remembered is that diffi- 
culties of this kind are sure to crop up, and the Committee 
must not too easily listen to the almoner if the latter despairs. 
The failure may, indeed, be due to causes which a little fore- 
sight might have prevented. It was so in the case already 
cited. Indifferent health, too, is often a cause, and before 
industrial training is undertaken a doctor's advice may well 
be sought. Sometimes rest and change are advisable, and a 
few weeks at a Convalescent Home will give a woman the 
energy and nerve required in order to make a fresh start. 
Sympathetic people do not need to be told how great is the 
shock to a woman of losing her husband without any warning, 
and they will deal gently with her in the early days of her 
widowhood. 

Once more, care must be taken to see that the period allotted 
for training is adequate. To half train a worker is mere waste 
of time and money. It is to introduce one more incompetent 
person into a market where there are too many of them 
already. It is sometimes said that industrial training does 
not pay ; but it does pay, if it is of the right sort and if there 
is enough of it. To turn unskilled into skilled workers is, per- 
haps, one of the most beneficent tasks that charity can under- 
take, and it is one which is well within the scope of Disaster 
Funds. The attempt, however, may be foiled by the crass 
ignorance of those whom it is wished to benefit ; for example, 
several suggestions were made to a young widow living in a 
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very poor part, but she rejected them all, partly because she 
could not be brought to understand them, partly because she 
would not stir from the corner in which she found herself, 
and partly because her attitude to her would-be helpers was 
one of distrust. Ignorance and suspicion usually go together, 
and they are very difl&cult to combat. Sometimes a woman 
is herself ready to act on the advice given her, but her friends, 
too shortsighted to see the promise of the plan proposed, 
interpose a successful veto. Too often, too, an unreasoning 
fatalism bars all action and insists on a future in which every 
mistake of the past is reproduced. Once more, we repeat, 
charity has to deal with flesh and blood, and not with un^orm 
blocks of homogeneous material. 

A word must now be said on migration. This is some- 
times involved in industrial training, as where a particular 
trade can only be learned at a particular place, and some- 
times it is desirable for reasons quite unconnected with the 
work to be learned. In Liverpool it has been found possible 
to transplant widows with growing boys and girls to some of 
the smaller factory centres of Lancashire with excellent 
results. In London it is sometimes useful to remove a 
family from one district to another, either to improve their 
health or to bring them nearer to their work. The first of 
these considerations is of very great importance ; con- 
sumptive people may gain a new lease of life by being 
transferred from a crowded slum to an open suburb. It is, 
however, very difl&cult to induce people to leave the surround- 
ings with which they are familiar, however dreary and for- 
bidding they may seem to the outsider. We almost hear 

them say : 

rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 

But once get them to step out into the wide world and the 
r^st is easy. Migration to the country, or at least to a country 
town, is very desirable for women who are anaemic or con- 
sumptive, and no efforts should be spared to bring it about. 
Again, where physical reasons do not exist for such a change 
moral ones often suggest it. There is such a thing as a bad 
moral climate. When people have got into bad habits and 
are surrounded with bad influences they must be got right 
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away if they are to be really helped. In these cases firmness 
is necessary as well as tact, and the almoner must have a 
share of that faith which is said to move mountains. 

Perhaps the most difficult of the cases with which Disaster 
Funds have to deal are those of very young women. * The 
younger widows refuse,' said St. Paul ; but, unfortunately, the 
Funds cannot do this, and the problem of how to help them 
is no easy one. But just because they have not cut their 
wisdom teeth they want help more than others. The dangers 
before them are greater, and charity will concentrate all its 
earnestness into deahng with them. It will try to develop 
in them a sense, too often wanting, of responsibility for what 
they do and a habit of looking forward beyond the present. 
But some are so flighty and irresponsible that it is almost 
impossible to influence them, and perhaps it is only by 
appealing to them on behalf of their children that they can 
be reached at all. It is not, of course, meant that young 
widows are normally of this type, but some sUte pretty sure to 
be, and they will give the Committee great trouble. 

The mention of children brings us to the work of the 
fourth Sub-Committee. What should be done for them? 
And how far will their presence aflfect the Committee's plans 
for their mothers ? As regards this last point age will be the 
determining factor. Children over fourteen are able to earn, 
and so are a help, while children under fourteen have to be 
supported, and so are a drag. Children over fourteen will, 
as a rule, be already earning, but it may be possible to raise 
them in the industrial scale by apprenticeship or otherwise. 
Others, though having left school, will be idle and out of hand, 
and an effort should be made to guide these into the path of 
industry. Troublesome boys who will not settle down to 
work can sometimes be drafted on to training ships or into 
industrial schools, and girls who have got out of control may 
with advantage be sent to training homes. 

With children under fourteen the case is different. They 
are legally bound to attend school, and provision must be 
made for their support either at home with their mothers 
or elsewhere. If there are only one or two children it will 
sometimes be best to leave them with the mother. If there 
are more it will be desirable to get some, at any rate, into 
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orphanages. Especially will this be the case where they are 
running wild at home. 

Free nominations are frequently placed at the disposal 
of Disaster Funds, and it is comparatively easy to get 
children suitably arranged for. As a rule those under seven 
will not be taken by orphanages and will have to be boarded 
out. It is, however, of doubtful expediency to board out 
children under four unless beneath the immediate supervision 
of their mothers. On the whole such very young children 
are best placed with near relatives. Sometimes these will be 
able and wilKng to take them free, but at others some pay- 
ment will be necessary. Women with babies must practically 
be helped with a weekly allowance for the first year or two, 
afterwards they can be trained industrially ; and the process 
ought not to be deferred unduly, for the sooner they begin 
to learn a trade the more hkely they are to prove successful 
at it. 

Only a word^an here be said on the choice of an orphan- 
age, although this is a matter of great importance. Institutions 
managed by Committees are to be preferred to private ven- 
tures, and no arrangement should be entered into with an 
institution until it has been visited and inspected. 

The field of the four Sub-Committees has now been 
roughly surveyed, and the importance of the issues with 
which they will have to deal has, it is hoped, been made 
clear. Some will perhaps think that the standard of action 
proposed is impossible and that Disaster Funds may be 
excused if they decline to set it before them. It is, however, 
assumed that the persons composing the Committee and 
Sub-Committees are in earnest in wishing to do the best 
possible for their clients, and they certainly cannot hope to 
do this without expending much time and much thought. 
Moreover, everything which has been said in this paper is 
the direct outcome of practical experience, and, as the cases 
described in the Appendix will show, the methods suggested 
have had a fair amount of success. It is not, however, 
desired to lay down rules so much as to state principles, and 
.perhaps all is said when it is urged that serious work must 
be undertaken in a serious spirit. 
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APPENDIX. 

I 

DuBiNG the last three years a Disaster Fund has been working in 
close co-operation with the Charity Organisation Society. During 
this time fifteen widows and twenty children have been helped in 
various ways. 

Of the widows dealt with, two have been over 60, one over 60, 
four over 40, two over 80, and six over 20 years of age. 

A. — ^A widow, aged 65, and practically past work, had lost her son, 
who had been her principal support. She was living with another son,^^ 
and was receiving some help from him. Her character was good. An 
annuity of £7 a year was purchased for her at a cost of £72. 

B. — ^A year younger and in poor health, had also lost a son. A sur- 
viving son and daughter were communicated with and promised to give 
regular weekly help. Character was very good. An annuity of £1 a 
year was purchased at a cost of £78. 

C. — Was 53 years old. She, too, had lost a son and was living with 
a married daughter. Her health was not very good, but she was able to 
earn about 4«. a week. An annuity of £6 was purchased fo^ her at a cost 
of £93. This was vested in two trustees, and the clergyman of the 
parish undertook to pay the money weekly. 

D. — ^Was 48, and had lost a husband and a son. She was left with 
four children, but the eldest, a girl of 19, did not long survive her father. 
On her death D. consented to go to service, only stipulating that her 
second child, a girl of 14, should accompany her. This was arranged 
and a place found for mother and daughter at the West End. There 
they received £35 a year between them. The two younger children were 
placed in Orphanages, a boy at £20 a year and a girl free. 

E. — ^A woman of 49, was somewhat deficient in character and self- 
control. She had no children, and asked to be sent out to join some near 
relatives in a colony with whom she had previously lived for some years. 
Accordingly her passage out was paid and a siun of £60 placed at her 
disposal on her arrival. Efforts were also made to procure for her local 
advice and guidance. 

F. — Aged 46, likewise had no children. She had been in the habit of 
working at a clothing factory, and there was good reason for thinking that 
she was intemperate. She was also known to associate with women of 
bad character. Efforts were made to transplant her to new surroundings, 
but she resisted these, and help was eventually discontinued. She 
received in all £16. 

G. — ^A woman of 44, had two sons grown up and married. She had 
been in business and was described as capable. Everyone spoke well of 
her except a near relative, who accused her of drinking. She was set up 
in a shop at a cost of £40, and in nine months lost everything. She then 
became very ill, and was admitted to a hospital. Some months later a 
visitor found her at home very drunk, and after this she was advised to 
seek admission to the parish infirmary. 

H.— Aged 35, suffered from epileptic fits, which prevented, and still 
prevent, her from earning. An allowance of 6«. Qd, a week has been 
arranged for her, and will continue for about five years, at the end of 
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which time her elder children should be able to support her. She has 
four altogether, and for these a good deal has been done. The eldest, a 
lad *of 15, was apprenticed to the engineering trade, but soon tired of the 
work, and is now employed as an ordinary labourer. A younger boy had 
been in a Truant School, and went for a time to relatives, who offered 
to put him forward in life. However, they soon sent him back as 
unmanageable, and as a last resource he was sent to an Industrial Boys' 
Home. There he is doing well. The two younger children have been 
elected to an Orphanage. , 

I. — A woman of 32, with two small children, and possessed of little 
energy and perseverance, has been a source of some anxiety. After much 
persuasion she went through a course of training in washing and ironing, 
and was then set up with the requisite plant to take in laundry work. She 
ought to have done well, but didn't. By degrees the laundry plant disap- 
peared, and now she is acting as a working man's housekeeper. She 
has one child with her, and £16 a year is being paid for the other at the 
seaside until it is old enough to be elected to an Orphanage. 

J. — Aged 28, was a very unsatisfactory woman who had given way to 
drink and sadly neglected her two children. She was told that no money 
could be given to her, but that her children would be boarded out in the 
country and that facilities would be afforded her for visiting them there. 
She refused the offer, and in consequence no help of any kind was given. 
She has married again, and is apparently now doing much better in every 
way. £100 has been invested for the benefit of the children, and will be 
available for their use when they get older. 

K. — Aged 27, was of quite a different type, being a thoroughly nice 
and respectable woman. She was, however, unwilling to learn a trade, 
and eventually went to service. She had two children, and of these her 
relatives agreed to maintain one ; the other she took with her to service. 
£150 was put in the savings bank for her benefit, in the joint names of 
herself and an almoner, and so far she has only drawn £10 of it. She 
has recently married again, and appears to be very comfortable and happy. 
Both her children are with her. 

L. — A still younger woman, with one child, was on the verge of the 
abyss when she was first visited. She was rescued only just in time. 
She has proved somewhat wayward and intractable, but has been trained 
to nursing (for which she has a distinct gift), and now holds an appoint- 
ment worth £25 a year in a country workhouse. Except for an unfortu- 
nate tendency to run into debt, she is doing fairly well there. A sum of 4«, 
a week is being temporarily paid towards the maintenance of her child. 

M.— Aged 25, is hardworking and respectable, but very ignorant and 
unwilling to be guided. She has rejected all the efforts made to teach 
her a trade or to place her in good service, and is now in a poor East End 
place of her own choosing. Her three children are being looked after by 
relatives who receive 10«. a week towards their keep. A sum of £300 has 
been allotted to this woman, but the money has done and is doing little 
good. Her relatives have reasoned with her many times, but she seems 
unable to conceive any kind of life except the one that she is leading. 

N. — Of the same age, was left with one child, and some months later 
another was bom. She bore an excellent character, and at her own 
request was set up in a little boarding house, but failed to make it pay. 
She was then given lessons in cooking, and is now doing well as cook in a 
clergyman's family at the seaside. She is paying something for her little 
girl, who is boarded out near her, and relatives in London are being paid to 
look after her little boy. 
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0. — Aged 21, was the youngest widow dealt with, and in some ways 
the most difficult of all. She had been in prison, and her character in 
other respects was doubtful. She was associated with a gang of very 
unsatisfactory persons. It was thought desirable to separate her from 
these, and after some trouble she was induced fco go to a country town for 
three months' training in laundry work. At the end of the time she was 
offered permanent employment there, but refused to remain. She preferred 
to rejoin her old companions in London, and it became impossible to help 
her further. 

When the fund was opened there weice nineteen children depend- 
ing on these widows, and one was born subsequently. These are 
now disposed of as follows : — 

Two are earning their own living. 

Six are in orphanages. 

Four are boarded out with relatives in London. 

Two are boarded out, under the supervision of their mothers, in 
the country. 

Six are being maintained without help from the fund. 

Of £1,850 originally voted by the fund, about £850 still remains 
unspent and available for the future needs of mothers and children* 

W. G. Mabtley. 



Charity Organisation Society, 
15 Buckingham Street, W.C, 
January 1902. 
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THE CLERGY AND CASUAL APPLICANTS. 



Befobb I was ordained I had frequently heard that * the poor 
have confidence in the clergy and often come to them in their 
troubles, and that the parish priest has many opportunities 
of helping because he will hear stories that they would shrink 
from telling to others * ; I did not realise, however, that both 
these statements were capable of two interpretations, though 
from the first I was struck with the contrast between the 
stories told me and the dulness of ordinary life. They were 
like the things you read about but never see. 

I do not remember what casual applications were made to 
me while I was in Yorkshire, nor can I remember that many 
came to me for help while I was in a South London suburb, 
but they began when I came to London itself. At first I 
trusted to my own powers of judgment, and was naturally no 
match for the art of the professional. Soon I bound myself 
never to give, but to go to the address given me. I was 
living in Pimlico, and was generally applied to by people 
living at King's Cross. It meant many an afternoon wasted, 
but it stopped the stream of mere beggars, and left only the 
more skilled axtists. 

I had the usual round of cases. A man stopped me near 
the Temple and asked his way to Vauxhall Bridge. He 
wanted to get his things out of the cloak-room before tramp- 
ing down to Southampton, where he had got a ship. I walked 
the whole length of the Embankment with him, testing him 
with questions, and finally gave him a small sum, which he 
promised to return to my address. On thinking it over, I 
was doubtful if I had done right, as his question about the 
Clock Tower, * If that was the Tower of London,' seemed 
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rather too innocent. A week after he was still asking his 
way to Vauxhall Bridge when I passed by Sion College. 

He was followed, however, in a few days by a man who 
had been deserted by his wife, and had come up to London 
from Brighton to look for her, but without success. After 
giving him some supper, and talking to him for two hours 
and finding no contradiction in his statements, I concluded 
his story was true, especially as he did not give a very 
virtuous description of himself. I gave him his fare to 
Brighton, but he returned at 2 a.m. and rung me up, saying 
he had found his wife and had taken her to a Home at the 
East End, of which he gave me the address. A few weeks 
after he came again to ask for help, bringing a young woman 
with him, whom he introduced as Mrs. Smith. She did not, 
however, correspond with his description of her, or act her 
part well, and I had been to enquire at the Home in the East 
End. I told him to call again later, which he did not do, 
though some days later he went to the church, mentioned 
my name to the Sexton as having taught him Hebrew in 
Yorkshire, and asked to see the vestry. It was shown to him, 
and he went away with a coat belonging to some men who 
were working at the organ. 

I also met the man who stops you in the street and thanks 
you for your kindness to him when he was ill, and who has 
just got a job at Brighton, but must pawn his tools unless he 
can get his fare. He was unable, however, to tell me my 
name, or what church I was connected with, or even to 
suggest anyone for whom he might have mistaken me. 

I had, of course, several cases of people just going to be 
turned out on Saturday night for not paying the rent, and 
one of them gave me a right address. I found she was in 
regular work at a laundry, and no one dreamt of evicting her. 

I had the man, too, who wanted to consult me as a priest, 
and first put me on my word not to repeat what he said ; I 
have seen him since at the door of a well-known rector. I 
had the man who carefully emphasised that he wanted my 
advice, and declared he hadn't begged when I sent for a 
policeman. Lastly, I had the most remarkable case of all. 
A boy of eleven came to me in great distress and crying 
bitterly. He had borrowed some money to go to his father's 
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funeral at Worthing, and the man who had ^iven him a 
month to pay it back in, wanted it at once. I tOolc the name 
of this hard-hearted man, and found that it was true that some 
money had been borrowed from him. The boy had scraped 
an acquaintance with him and gone to his lodgings, so that 
his landlady knew him. Then he watched him out of the 
house and rang the bell, and said he had been sent for half-a- 
crown ! This interested me, so I made further enquiries. He 
was known at the sweet-shop as being always very flush of 
money. A few days before coming to me he had offered himsel 
to one of my colleagues as a candidate for Confirmation. He was 
known to all the clergy round as a diligent collector for 
various objects, but he collected with more zeal than care 
and invariably lost his card or made it so dirty that it was 
illegible. The police had known him years before, when he 
picked up a receipted bill and had gone to the lady who 
had paid it, explaining that he came from the shop, as there 
had been an error and two shillings was still owing. His 
last development was to invent a Mission and get the cards 
printed for it, but as he was collecting from the nurses in a 
hospital he was charged by the police. He went ultimately 
to a reformatory school, and was seen lately, when he 
stated that he had been engaged to drill the boys in a 
Poor Law School. After this we left off issuing cardboard 
collecting boxes to the children of the schools. 

During the four years that I was at a parish in the 
City I had several applications, of twelve of which I made 
short notes. I have met the man who walks down Queen 
Victoria Street at a quick pace late on Saturday evening, and 
suddenly stops to ask you the way to the * School of Arms.' 
It was not the Heralds College that he wanted, but * a place 
where they give you a ticket for a lodging in Pimlico.' He 
then tells you a long story of how he was with Baden-Powell, 
and used to believe and teach in a Sunday-school, * but you 
gentlemen have brought me to this.' He then says he thinks 
of throwing himself over the Embankment, ending up with 
striking an attitude and saying, * And this is British Charity ! ' 
I have met him three times, and have every reason to believe 
that he has not yet found the School of Arms and that he is 
still only thinking of suicide. 
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I have had the personal friend of a common acquaintance 
who had come up from Devonshire to meet his brother and 
go with him to his uncle's funeral in Shropshire (rather a 
roundabout journey one would think), but who finds his 
brother gone, his flat shut up, and has no money for his fare. 
He did not seem to know that cash can be sent by telegraph 
and that the ofl&ce in the City is open on Sunday. 

I have sent a man down to his uncle's in Cornwall. He 
came on Good Friday to the service in the evening, and I 
thought myself very cautious in telegraphing to the said 
uncle first, and in buying the ticket and seeing him off. 
He never arrived, however, and the uncle wrote a few days 
later saying he hoped I had been able to do something with 
his poor nephew as he never could. 

I have had the same man sent to me by the Eector, make 
his own independent application to me, and then turn up 
again when the Sector was ill and ask to see his wife, each 
time giving the same false address. A poor governess came 
once, and about a year after appeared again, this time (I 
think) as a married woman with several children. A man 
who had been in a business house with a friend of mine asked 
for help, but particularly asked that I should not mention 
the matter to him, as he would be ashamed for it to be known 
what he had come to. Another friend in the same house 
was, however, able to tell me all about him, as his case had 
long been notorious, and he dropped all pretence of shame 
when I went to the address he gave and told him so ; but 
he continued to beg just the same. 

I have had the woman who has just got work in Manchester, 
and who had made her coming to me a matter of prayer ; 
and one man, after three-quaxters of an hour's conversation, 
owned that there was not a word of truth in what he had 
said, and that drink had been his ruin ; but, after laying the 
blame on a fellow-clergyman, who he declared had taught 
him to drink, continued to beg for a shilling with persistency 
worthy of a better cause. 

I have had the woman who comes in great distress because 
her daughter has just been discharged from the hospital as 
incurable, whose trouble, I gathered, would be met if I would 
give her a shilling ; as well as the French priest, who was glad 
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I could speak a little of his native language, exclaiming, * Quel 
luck,' . who had spent the last night in a lavatory and soon 
dropped into Irish, with occasional dashes of French. 

During the whole time I never had a single case come in 
this way that would stand looking into. 

The majority of clergymen have casual applications for help 
made to them by persons who are not living in their parish. 
They have neither time nor opportunity to go into the matter 
thoroughly, yet they do not like to send them away. Many 
of them get rid of such applicants by giving them half-a-crown, 
and often justify their action by saying they would * rather 
relieve nine undeserving cases than let one deserving person 
starve,' occasionally adding a comment on * the workhouse and 
embittered hearts.' 

On coming to a new sphere of work I thought it might 
be instructive to investigate such applications a little more 
thoroughly than is usually considered worth while. The 
arrival of a new clergyman in a district is the occasion for 
people who live by their wits to try their luck again, and the 
first few months in a parish affords an opportunity for 
sampling the stream that flows continuously to the doors of 
persons who prefer to * be deceived twenty times, rather than 
miss the chance of setting up one deserving person ' at the 
small outlay of two shillings and sixpence. 

I therefore went into every case of casual appKcation as 
fully as I could, with only two exceptions; but I have no 
reason to beUeve that they differed in any way from the others. 
The first came after a mid-day address at the church, and 
explained that he wanted a Surgical Aid letter as he had had 
no breakfast that morning ; while the other was an old woman 
whom I found being turned away from the door, and who, 
according to the servant, had been * asking about the tickets for 
Dr. Parker's dinner or something.' 

The following is the result of my investigations. I^have 
confined myself to persons Uving outside the parish. 

Mrs. A. came to the church and asked me for 2d, to pay for 
a bottle at the dispensary. She lived by doing work for nothing 
for an old gentleman, and for a cousin with whom she lived, 
' because she liked to help those that were in want.' She prefaced 
every sentence with * to tell you the truth, sir,' and smelt strongly 
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of drink, but when I told her she had been drinking and must not 
annoy people in church, she said, ' it was never let into the place.' 
Mrs. A. is supposed to be the daughter of the old man whoin she 
does for * for nothing,' and who is on the rates. The address she 
gave was false, she is constantly seen loafing about round public- 
houses, and is supposed to get her living by shoplifting. 

Charles B. called at the vicarage saying he was out of work, as 
he had just come out of the hospital, and had spent all his savings. 
I advised him to apply to the Charity Organisation Society in the 
district in which he was living, and gave him the address. He 
asked if they would give him something without writing to his 
references. I said I didn't suppose they would, but he might talk 
it over with them. He said he would go and report the result to 
me, but no more was heard of him. He was a young man, and 
well dressed. He seemed to me to ask about the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society to find out whether I really knew about the Society. 
He casually remarked that he had had nothing to eat that morning, 
but did not press the point, and went away quite quietly after 
thanking me for my courtesy. 

Sidney C. said he had come up' to London, as he had been paid 
off some weeks ago at Northampton. He had spent all his money 
and had tried in vain to get work at a restaurant. He had had 
nothing to eat since five that morning, and had walked the streets 
all night. Before that he had been staying at an hotel, where he 
paid Is. a night. He wanted to get back to Northampton, where 
he had sung in a choir as a boy, and where his only relative — a 
sister — was in service with a clergyman. He also suggested 
Birmingham, where he had some friends who would help him. I 
advised him to write to them, but he said he didn't like to. He 
was not known to the clergyman with whom his sister was said to 
be in service, and the manageress of the hotel said they didn't get 
that class of man there, and had only one or two rooms at Is. 

Mrs. D. was on her knees when I went one day into St. PauPs 
Cathedral. She got up presently and begged from me. She had 
been to me before at another church, where she also used to kneel 
for some time before making her requests known. She said she 
had been in service since I saw her last, and had spent the night 
before in a casual ward. My letter to the lady with whom she had 
been in service was not answered. 

Mrs. E. came to me and said the baby was ill, and begged for 
help. I said she had better go to the relieving officer. I called at the 
house and saw the landlady, who said she had never seen such 
people. They hadn't paid any rent for weeks, they lay in bed all 
day and were out all night, they had been in prison for not sending 
the children to school, and he had done time for cutting a neigh- 
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bour*s head open. If she tried to turn them out it would be murder. 
I gathered on the authority of a little boy who was in the room 
that there was another woman living in the same room. I wrote 
to the Sanitary Inspector, and saw the room the day they were 
turned out. I have rarely seen any place at once so bare and filthy. 
They had been tearing down the walls, and the children were said 
to have been out all night. The father had been to prison for five 
days for not sending the child to school, ' but what did he care for 
that ? ' The child was described as the worst child in a school in 
a very low neighbourhood. The people had been * helped * by a 
well-lmown clergyman in the neighbourhood, and by a notorious 
philanthropist. 

John F. called on me one morning asking me to buy a book 
for which he was getting orders. In the evening he called again, 
saying he had had nothing to eat all day. Noticing the smell I 
replied, * No, but you've had a drink.' He seemed taken aback, 
but owned that it was the case, and asked for Is. Sd. or else he 
would have to walk the streets all night. He made a great point 
of having owned that drink had been his ruin, and continued to 
ask for Is. 8i., after a time reducing his demands to Is. He went 
on with the persistency of a practised hand, and it was some time 
before I could get him outside the door. I gathered from his 
employers that he had been in a good position and had married 
well, but had ' made a fool of himself.' He had told me he had 
no relations. 

James G., an Irishman, called at the vicarage and made a long 
rambling statement about his movements during the past few 
years, from which I could gather nothing except that he wanted a 
recommendation. He would give no name, and his only address 
was * that he didn't live in a grand mansion,' and that 'his luggage 
was at the Elephant and Castle.' He had been sitting as a Bishop 
for a well-known artist, and had been selling lamps for a firm in 
the City. He was known to me some years before, when he pro- 
fessed to be a male nurse. His luggage was then also at the 
Elephant and Castle. I found on inquiry that) he had been taken 
up by some ladies in the West End, one of whom had persuaded 
her brother in the City to employ him as an outside agent, but he 
only called on clergymen, who bought things to get rid of him. 

Malcolm H. spoke to me after a mid-day service at the church, 
apologising for doing so. He stated that he had just come out of 
hospital and didn't know what to do. He said he suffered from 
epileptic fits and that made it impossible to find work. He had 
been a tutor, and gave me several references. He said he spoke 
several languages, and had lived a large part of his life abroad. 
He had been to the Church Army, but they only gave him wood 
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chopping ; at St. Mary-at-Hill they had given him a little letter- 
addressing at Christmas, but that was all over now. He was an 
educated man and well dressed. The Charity Organisation Society 
had not been able to do anything for him. As a matter of fact he 
had been before them eight times during the last ten years. He 
was always just getting work, but never kept it. The fits he 
suffered &om appear to have been fits of drunkenness, and he was 
intimate with other applicants from Rowton House. He has 
recently taken to writing begging letters. The last I heard of him 
was that he had got three months with hard labour for trying to 
get money by means of a forged letter. 

William C. I. said that he was a ship's steward and lived near 
Leeds, and remembered me well. He did not, however, know my 
former vicar's name or that of the church. He called to ask me 
for the address of a fellow-clergyman of the same name, who had 
moved to Brighton, where he was the Secretary of the Seaman's 
Guild. A lady at Bristol had advised him to go to him, so he had 
walked from Cardiff to London, and had spent the night at 
Windsor. He showed me his Shipping Federation card, with 
journeys mostly from Newcastle, and an illegible address ending 
with *Nr. Holywell, Wales.' He showed me the rules of the 
Seamen's Guild about attending church and receiving the sacra- 
ment. He looked very drunken and dissipated, but not at all tired 
after his twenty-two mile walk, and, though he professed to be a 
stranger to London, knew quite well where the church was at 
which my namesake was working. As he went he fired off that 
he had had nothing to eat since the morning. 

John J., a well-dressed educated man, called saying he had 
been sent to me by a firm in the parish for whom he used to work. 
He said he was a medical man, qualified in America, but he had 
come to England and lived on his savings, which were now quite 
exhausted. He had written to his cousins at Birmingham, his 
only relations, and was daily expecting a reply. He had walked 
the streets all night, the night before he had been at Eowton 
House. He looked very dissipated, though there were no signs of 
want about him, and he smelt of drink. He said he had had 
nothing to eat all day, and when I said he would have done better 
to buy food than drink, he replied in a surprised tone, * It was only 
tuppence.* He was not known to the firm who had sent him 
to me. 

Richard K., living nowhere, but last night lodging at Pearce 
& Plenty's, came to me, telling me he had come out of hospital 
five days ago, and showed me a discharge paper dated two days 
back. He came to me because he was advised to do so by a 
gentleman who had been in the next bed to his in St. Bartholomew's 
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Hospital some time ago. He did not, however, know my name or 
the name of the church. (The gentleman was the same person 
who had tried to help the Irishman mentioned above, but he had 
never been in a hospital, nor did he know the appHcant.) He had 
bought a ticket for Bournemouth, and wanted to go down to a 
friend, who was a barber and would give him a job. He also said 
he wanted to go to his home in the West Indies. 

The man was already known to me by name as having got a 
great deal of money out of a friend (St mine about two years before, 
with the same story of wanting to get a ship to Jamaica and the 
barber at Bournemouth. He looked wretchedly ill and ought to 
have been in the infirmary. He was not known to the barber at 
Bournemouth. 

James L. called and asked for a pair of boots. He was a 
blind man living in a lodging house. He professed to live by 
' selling sawdust to the working classes,' but he made very little 
by it as ' these tessellated pavements made people do without it.' 
He had great difficulty in giving me the names of anyone who 
knew him ; all the houses where he had lived before were now pulled 
down. At last he gave me the name of a shopkeeper, who said he 
was a very respectable man, and very regular in his habits. He 
came there every week and always got a penny. That was all he 
knew of him. The man who changed his cheques knew nothing 
about him, but the last time he was up before the magistrate, he 
said that if he had not been blind he would have put him on the 
black list. His sons were sent to Canada by the Guardians in 78, 
so it is to be presumed that his regular habits had begun as far 
back as that. 

William M. came to ask if I knew any place in the city where 
he could get a night's lodging. He had got work to-morrow in 
Brixton. He had made a fool of himself some years ago, but had 
been all right since. He was a Roman Catholic, but often came 
to our mid-day services, and had been into the church for a few 
minutes' quiet before coming to me. He suggested 9d, as the 
cheapest lodging that he could get. He had been at Pearce & 
Plenty's last night (not the same one, however, that Eichard £. 
had come from). He was a strong, respectable-looking man of 
some education, and seemed anxious to get away when he saw I 
was taking down what he said. He had never worked for Spiers & 
Pond's, as he had stated, nor was he known to a doctor at Bart's, 
whom he gave as a reference. 

Eose N., a dressmaker, came to the church to ask if I could 
recommend her to work. She had recently come out of the 
infirmary and had once had a business of her own, but it had been 
sold up. She had pawned her umbrella and was getting shabby, 
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and had had nothing to eat since breakfast. She had worked for a 
Jew since she came out, who had gone away without paying her. 
She thought she had work to-morrow, she added, as a sort of after- 
thought. She gave an address at a lodging-house at Shoreditch. 
I advised her to apply to the Charity Organisation Society, but she 
said that she didn't think it was any use going there, as a friend of 
hers had been, and they made a lot of inquiries and did nothing ; 
but then, she added, seeing that made no impression on me, 
another one went and they gave her £20 to set her up in a business 
at once. She did not actually smell of drink, but her face bore all 
the signs of dissipation. 

Clement 0. came into the vestry saying he was in trouble. He 
couldn't get work ; he had been promised work by Mr. M. ; that 
he had seen Mr. M. the day before yesterday ; that he was going 
to his wife at Chelmsford to-morrow ; that his wife was going to 
send him some money for the journey from her earnings at laundry 
work ; that he had had several promises of work ; that he had no 
friends in London ; that he had stayed last night with some 
Mends, where he had been on and aS ; that he had been in town 
seven weeks ; that he wasnH living anywhere, but was wandering 
about ; that he had been advised to go into the House, but thought 
the House was for people who were past work. On investigation I 
found that neither he nor his wife had made any effort to get 
work. Mr. M. had never seen the man, and had certainly never 
promised to employ him; that he did have a job somewhere else 
a little time back, but he was very quarrelsome and threw it up, 
and that he had been living for over a year with his wife in London, 
and they had not paid any rent for a long time though there was 
always plenty of money for beer ; and his landlady had heard him 
say he thought he had done enough worii and that there were plenty 
of rich people in London ; that he had been in receipt of outdoor 
relief, but would lose a pension if he went into the House ; that he 
was well known to at least five persons or organisations as a 
beggar. He had also told me that he had committed no sins in 
his life and didn't know why he had to suffer — no sins, he explained, 
of commission, though perhaps some of omission. 

Miss 0. said she was a teacher, and had been turned out of her 
room at St. John's Wood because she had (Hily one box and no 
references. She thought no one but bad people would want 
references. Her box was now at Liverpool Station, and she slept 
last night at a temperance hotel near Euston. She lived chi 
a little money a family she knew allowed her weekly. They 
had an office in the City, but she could not go to them as 
if she did they would stop their help altogether. She was rather 
wild in her manner and would give no information as to where she 
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bad ever stayed, of people she knew, or what she intended to do. 
When I first asked her where she lived, she gave the rather vague 
address, * Here, there, and everywhere.' She refused to leave the 
house till I had spoken rather sharply to her, and then left, cursing 
me. 

James P. called, saying his mother had died suddenly that 
morning &om heart disease. She had been at church only the 
Sunday before. He wished the body to be brought to the church 
on Monday next, the day of the funeral. He had been out of work 
lately and had had a notice from the Insurance people saying that 
his policy would run out in two weeks if he didn't pay the arrears. 
He was just going up to the Head Office about it. He wished he 
had money to telegraph to his sisters at Dover. I expressed my 
sympathy, but said I thought a telegram might be a shock to them 
and offered to write. 

The address he gave me in the parish was a shop with no 
residents, nor was he known at an address where he said he had 
formerly lived. 

Henry Q. called to ask if the Vicar had left any message 
for him. He had written to him, and he had corresponded with his 
former employers, but he did not know with what result. He had 
got a job and asked for a shilling or two to tide him over till 
Saturday. I explained that I knew nothing of him and advised 
him to go to his friends. He said he would ask our sexton, whom 
he knew. He knew me quite well from seeing me in church, and 
shook hands with me as he went away. He was not known either 
to the Vicar, the sexton, or his alleged former employers. 

That is the complete list. I am glad to have been able to 
lay it before you, as I hope it may be of some value. If it is, 
,1 do not grudge the hours I have spent in listening patiently 
to these people and in making inquiries. Otherwise the 
whole - would have been sheer waste of time. When one 
thinks how we are compelled to devote to this sort of thing 
energy that might have been directed to the real condition of 
the poor, to occupy ourselves with it at the expense of our 
proper duties— which I as a clergyman naturally think more 
important — I cannot help feeling a grudge against the people 
who create this class by their thoughtlessness. 

One thing has specially struck me in interviewing these 
people. In nearly every case they take my refusal to give 
money quite philosophically. With the exception of Miss 0., 
who I think was not quite right in her head, and the book- 
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seller's tout, who. tried the owning-up dodge, they went away 
quite unmoved. Sometimes they throw out a statement 
about having no food as a last chance, but obviously without 
expecting it to draw anything. Indeed, they generally begin 
to fidget and apologise the moment they see you putting 
down anything on paper, showing that they are not new at 
the game ; . and, if one comes to think of it, the half-crown 
they might have got is only one among many, and is of as 
little importance to them as it would have been of use to a 
man in real difl&culty. One need have no fear of being cruel. 

There are two ways of treating our subject : you must 
either laugh over it, or you will break your heart. These 
people come into your life for ten or twenty minutes, and 
disappear generally for ever (unless you give them some- 
thing), and the interview is as a rule extremely funny. That 
is the side I have put before you to-day, because it is the 
easiest to listen to, and impresses the facts more surely. 

But there is another side. These people have a whole life 
when they drop the mask and show themselves as they are. 
They come across us for a few minutes, when we understand 
and see through the role they have assumed, but the horror 
of all the rest of their existence is happily unimaginable 
by us. In only one case was I able to penetrate to it (Mrs. 
E.). But it exists in all, not only for each individual, but 
in a whole society of such men and women, going on day 
after day, month after month, year after year. They create 
centres of infection in the Eowton Houses, where the decent 
inhabitants see them prosper ; they form whole communities 
in the common lodging-houses to which the abler impostors 
descend as drink drags them down; they people 'black* 
districts, and in the midst of this vice and squalor and filth, 
bad enough by day but not to be imagined by night, children 
are growing up to carry on the tradition of their parents and 
take their place when they at last drift into the workhouse. 
And, directly, we can do nothing. 

I, as a clergyman, believe that there is only one power 
that can prevent people sinking into this class, the power of 
religion ; and what makes me grieve more than all is the way 
in which we make that power range itself on the side of evil. 
Of course these men do not only go to clergymen, but the 
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way in which they cant shows how they regard the Church. 
And though after receiving their half-crown they pass out of 
our sight, they do not cease to exist. The other men in the 
lodging-houses where they have been hear them discussing 
where they have been, the neighbours in low-class districts 
have them continually before their eyes ; and just the very 
men who most need a higher moral support, the people just 
above the line, are robbed of it, because we so often consult 
our feelings rather than our conscience, and encourage idle- 
ness, lying, and drunkenness. 

How are we to remedy this, and how are we to learn how 
to deal with these people ? 

Experience has now taught me to recognise the more 
common types at once, but I have had to buy my experience 
and to pay a heavy price for it. Not with money, for I soon 
left off giving without inquiry, but at the cost of many hours 
wasted in fruitless journeys, of much disappointment as time 
after time my suspicions were verified and my faith in human 
nature and in the possibility of doing any good received 
another check. Worst of all was the horrible feeling that 
could not be kept down, even when I was most convinced 
that I was right in refusing to give money, that perhaps after 
all I was mistaken and had been harsh and cruel. This 
was not made up for by the discovery of the truth, as that 
was always painful too. You may detect imposture a hundred 
times, but you will not be delivered from that fear, for it is 
only removed by coming into contact with real distress, and 
taking part in its cure. Then you realise the difference, and 
can be entirely unmoved by the counterfeit. 

But what a pity it is that we should have to pay this 
heavy price for experience, when it might all be prevented if 
the clergy had a little training in social work before their 
ordination or during their diaconate. It seems too cruel to 
put a young inexperienced man in a conspicuous position in 
a parish to become the mark for these people, without giving 
him any education in the science of relief of distress, without 
any practical knowledge of the habits and lives of the people 
(except perhaps in the entirely artificial atmosphere of boys 
or men's clubs), without ever showing him the real thing, 
which alone can teach him to detect the false. 
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If the clergy are to occupy themselves with social work, 
surely they should be trained for it. As part of a thorough 
course of preparation for parochial work it would be in- 
valuable, while the position of an untrained worker is at the 
best unenviabk. 

To give such a course of training before ordination seems 
hardly practicable. The relief of distress is not the chief 
work of a priest, though amateur almsgiving has nearly 
destroyed all spiritual life among * the poor.' The study of 
theology, the forming of personal habits of devotion, and the 
grasping of the principles of religious work, are far the most 
important parts of preparation for ordination, and in com- 
parison with these, training in social work is a secondary 
matter. But why should it not be carried on during the 
diaconate ? It is a deacon's work to serve tables. The train- 
ing could be insisted upon, as" the postponement of priest's 
Orders is not so serious a matter as the rejection of a candi- 
date for the diaconate, who is counting on earning his living. 
In London, at least, it would be easy for all deacons to attend 
a course of lectures on Social Science at some centre, and to 
test such theoretical teaching by working for three months in 
a local Charity Organisation Office or in certain selected well- 
worked parishes. Such a plan would save endless waste of time 
and disappointment in later years, and would make the social 
effort of our churches more effective, while setting the clergy 
free to devote themselves to their special work. 

Clement F. Eogers. 

Chaeity Oeganisation Society, 

15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 

Jamia/ry 1904. 
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METHODS OF TEAIN^ING. 



By Helen Bosanquet. 



The idea that training is a necessary preliminary to charitable 
work is essentially a new one, so that perhaps it is no wonder 
if we are still seeking after the best methods. It is a search, 
moreover, that we shall never complete, for, as in all educa^ 
tion, new results and new conditions will bring new suggestions 
as to the best way of handling them. But though we cannot 
lay down a complete system of rules for the making of a 
philanthropist, it is useful from time to time to survey our 
experience, to gather together the ideas which have been 
found fruitful in the past, and to provoke both criticism for 
our present methods and suggestions for new ones. 

And first we may notice that the mere recognition of the 
fact that a period of probation and training is necessary is 
in itself an important step in that training. For it means, or 
should mean, that the novice will begin in the position of a 
student ; he will take up the work gradually, and will work at 
first more with a view to his own education than to the actual 
results of his work. I should like to lay stress on this point, 
for there is an opposite method which holds that the right way 
to train a worker is to immerse him immediately in the full 
flood of whatever is going on, and let him sink or swim as the 
case may be. In one of our London offices ten years ago the 
method was that said to be practised by some hospitals upon 
their probationers ; during the first few weeks as much work 
as possible was put on to the novice with a view to testing 
whether he could stand the strain or whether he would break 
down under it ; if he survived he was then allowed to take 
his own line and learn what he could, which might be much 
or little according to his power of observation and asking 
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questions. It was not altogether a bad method ; but it was 
rough and ready, and perhaps rather dangerous in several 
ways. It is very difficult for the worker trained on these 
lines to get hold of any general outlook upon the problems he 
is handling. Sensible ideas he may get in a kind of way by 
dint of seeing cases classified and treated on fairly consistent 
lines ; but he will tend to work by dead rule instead of by living 
principles if he has never had leisure to escape from details. 

The beginner, then, in any branch of work should be 
definitely a student, and not an additional office-boy. That 
does not mean, of course, that he is never to do anything 
useful ; but it does mean that he is to approach the work from 
an entirely different point of view. We don't want the office- 
boy to ask the reason why, whenever he is told off to a piece 
of work ; but the merit of the student will probably be propor- 
tionate to the number of questions he is capable of asking, and 
the amount of time he gives to understanding what he is 
doing. In a busy office the temptation for those in authority 
to lose this point of view is great ; we tend to welcome the 
active, energetic person who likes running about the district 
on his bicycle, and enjoys nothing so much as making a dozen 
disconnected inquiries on a dozen different cases which just 
need completing for committee. Compared with him the 
person who is always raising difficulties and asking explana- 
tions is very troublesome, and hardly less so the person who 
sits for hours puzzling himself and others over one set of 
case-papers. 

But thinking is not always waste of time ; and the student 
who is neither thinking nor asking questions may do an 
immense amount of miscellaneous work without getting much 
further in understanding. If he is to be properly trained he 
must be made, at whatever cost of time and trouble, to 
restrain his enthusiasm for doing and overcome his reluctance 
to think. He must be made to see that the past has its 
lessons to teach, the future its dangers to be averted ; and 
above all he must be brought to realise that the present 
problem before him is not confined to the little room where 
A and B are wrestling with their fate, but that their trouble 
is only one aspect, or phase, or point in movements affecting 
the whole community. 
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It may be difficult enough to get our student to enter into 
these wider views, and all the more from the difficulty we 
shall have in understanding his own attitude. If we could 
get inside his mind and see what was going on there it would 
be easier. Sometimes we should find mere ignorance, and 
that is far from being the most hopeless state. Most of us 
have been ignorant when we first came to the work ; but given 
the will to learn and a good teacher, ignorance may soon be 
changed into knowledge. ' More difficult to cope with is the 
common prejudice against reading or learning of any kind. 
* There is too much real work to be done,' one will say; * I have 
no time for your books and theories.* It is very hard to 
make any way against such a prejudice as this ; to show the 
student that what we aim at is to make him more and not 
less practical. His mind is apt to be of the type which thinks 
nothing real unless he can touch it with his fingers ; for him 
the past is a myth and the future a dream, and the events of 
to-day without either causes or consequences. We have no 
chance with him unless we can exert authority to make 
him assume the attitude of a student in the hope that the 
spirit will come later. 

A milder form of this prejudice is in the mind of the 
student who wants to devote himself to one branch of work 
without knowing anything of others. ' I don't want to read 
about the Poor Law,' he will explain ; * it's not the kind of work 
that I care about.' But though this is an age of specialisation, 
the student must be made to see that he cannot aflford to 
neglect any of the influences affecting the lives in which he is 
interested : that specialisation indeed means learning more, 
not less. A man is not a specialist because he knows 
only one thing, but because he knows one, thing better than 
others. 

The mind that comes prejudiced in favour of, or against, 
some particular mode of dealing with its problems will be 
easier to deal with, just because it has probably grasped the 
idea of social causation, and will be capable of learning from 
experience when brought face to face with it. I have seen a 
strong affection for Socialism die quietly out before experience 
of good case- work on a background of economic history ; and 
we all know how inevitably the prejudice against the C.O.S. 
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disappears before the understanding of its actual work and 
methods. 

It must be borne in mind that our students come to u» 
grown men and women, with their characters and pecu* 
liarities largely developed. That being so, can any general 
method of training be laid down ? Only, I think, in its 
broader outlines, the details of which must be filled in by the 
skilful and sympathetic teacher with a view to the circum- 
stances of each case. 

Perhaps the first step might always be to find out whether 
the student really knows what he is aiming at, what it is that 
he wants to do in taking up charitable work. Often we shall 
find a mere vague wish to do good, to be of some use to those 
who seem less fortunate than the average ; and then it will 
be our business to see that this vague aspiration gets its 
proper object, and becomes a definite desire to promote 
definite ends. The student must be taught what the good is 
that he wishes to do, before he can be taught how to do it. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, we shall find his mind occupied 
with the very definite but narrow desire of almsgiving, of 
bringing rehef to as many poor people as possible ; and by 
showing him that what he really wants is to make happy and 
prosperous lives, we shall be able to lead him to wider views 
and better methods. But almost without exception we shall 
find it necessary, whether the student's aims are vague or 
only narrow, to show him that the true end and aim of our 
work is to get rid of poverty and pauperism altogether, and 
to raise our people into independence. For the one thing 
which never seems to occur to the charitable worker is, that 
his work may be anything finer and more hopeful than 
making the best of a bad job ; that it may have a really 
regenerating influence. 

The first step, then, is to make the student realise more 
fully and more definitely the issues involved in the work he 
is undertaking, to know more clearly what he wants, and to 
want higher things. The next, I suppose, is to help him to 
find the best ways of achieving his ends ; and here comes in 
the absolute necessity of studying the experience of others. 
This must be done largely by reading, for experience is 
history, and our only means of making the past our own is 
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by the written word, except in the rare cases where we meet 
those who have themselves been makers of history. We 
have of course lectures, which we hope are useful in guiding 
the work of the student ; but lectures are very apt to trickle 
oflf the mind and leave nothing but vague impressions, unless 
they are enforced by the harder discipline of reading. To 
know the history of the English Poor Law, at least in its 
broader outlines ; to have mastered in detail the changes 
wrought by wise administration in one or two typical parishes ; 
and to have studied the effects of dole charities upon the 
unfortunate recipients ; — ^this, I think, is the minimum which 
a wise student should allow himself. 

It is in some such way as this that one first begins to 
have a notion of a district as a whole, and to see how all 
within it are apt to stand or fall together. But this notion 
of a district as a unity might be made more definite and 
practical by a study of the particular district in which the 
student is working, together with its institutions. For our 
purpose it is generally the Poor Law Union which forms the 
important area, as being more or less governed with one 
policy with respect to the treatment of the poor. We must 
be prepared here to meet with blank ignorance on the part of 
the student, who has very probably never before come into 
relation with the life of the people and the institutions 
affecting it. He may have to learn from the beginning the 
part played in our social economy by trade unions, friendly 
societies, guardians and vestrymen; relieving officers and 
sanitary inspectors will be a new order of beings for him> 
and the Church will acquire a different significance, when he 
learns that its influence is not confined to the spiritual side 
of life. I would urge that a considerable part of his time 
should be devoted to exploring his union as if he were 
Nansen looking for the North Pole. He shoilld take a map, 
and mark first the limits of the Poor Law Union, with its 
dismal centre in the workhouse ; within those limits he 
should mark again the different Church parishes, and as he 
does so learn something of the policy and influence of the 
Church within those parishes. If he sets himself to hunt 
down all the numerous philanthropic agencies within the 
district his work will not only be educational for himself, but 
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may be made of permanent use for others and the basis of 
real organisation in the future. And even if he himself 
moves elsewhere when his training is over, he will never 
again be content to work in happy ignorance of his sur- 
roundings. 

I shall say little of case-work, which in one sense is the 
most important element in training* For one reason, we 
already have printed papers by experienced trainers on the 
subject. For another, when the student begins to take up 
case-work he necessarily abandons more or less the attitude of 
the student. His work can no longer be directed solely with 
a view to his own education : whatever is done must be done 
with a single eye to the necessities of good work, and no 
experimental bungling can be allowed which may mar that 
work. I wonder whether we make quite as much use as we 
might of past cases in this respect. Old case-papers may be 
tedious to work through, but they are very instructive ; and 
j&verj office might have its dozen or so of illustrative cases for 
new-comers to study in their early days, including of course 
some in which mistakes have led to failure. Other people's 
mistakes are almost as instructive as our own, and perhaps 
easier to see. Perhaps the principle on which I should like to 
lay most stress with reference to training in case- work, is that 
we keep the student from falling into anything like conven- 
tionality. Conventional ways of classifying cases, conventional 
modes of help, conventional rules for making inquiries, all are 
dangerous, and especially dangerous in our work. It is com- 
paratively easy to learn the little list of categories : Not likely 
to benefit^ Left to Clergy , Poor Law case, Necessary information 
refused, and to class our case under it ; what is more impor- 
tant and difficult is to learn how to keep it out of one of 
these classes, and this requires an insight to which every case 
is unique and individual. It is easy again to have at one's 
finger-tips the accepted modes of relief ; but to plan a scheme 
by which to raise a family to independence, to construct a raft 
for the shipwrecked applicant out of the few shreds of character 
remaining to him, and steer him safely to solid ground — this is 
work in which no conventional tradition will help. It requires 
faculties which are perhaps not present in all our students, 
but which may be largely developed by a training which 
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insists upon their- exercising all their intelligence in devising 
plans. 

We talk a great deal in our work about the necessity of 
plans. Eeally the student has to learn to combine two plans 
— the one of helping the individual case, the other of raising 
the district to which it belongs. It is less difficult than it 
seems at first, for the contradiction which sometimes appears 
between the two is only apparent, or at most temporary. 
Moreover, it is a difficulty which all artists have to solve, that 
of developing both the part and the whole without sacri- 
ficing either, in order to attain harmony. I say all artists, 
for there is always something of the artist about the true 
philanthropist, and the harmony of life which he aims at 
creating is hardly less important than that of the painter, 
the poet, or musician. 
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[Occasional Paper No, 5. 
Third Series,] 



CHRISTIAN CHARITY AND CHARITY ORGANISATiaN. 



I PROPOSE in this paper to lay side by side what appear to me 
the principles and methods of the administration of charity 
found in the New Testament and the principles and methods 
of the Charity Organisation Society. 

A few remarks upon the reasons that have prompted me 
to think out the subject will, I hope, keep our minds to the 
real question and help us in the discussion afterwards. 
Members of the Charity Organisation Society very frequently 
find in conversation that their views upon charity are at 
variance with those of their friends. After some explana- 
tion it^ generally becomes apparent that the reason of the 
difference lies in the fact that many people appear to have 
given, little real consideration to the question. They have 
acted upon impulse prompted by the generosity of their 
hearts ; but they have never really thought the matter out. 
They generally give their assent to the views put before them 
by the advocate of the Charity Organisation Society, and 
see the wisdom of such views. But there remains something 
behind. They have a feeling that such views may be wise, but 
are not really loving. They seem to be threatening to revolu- 
tionise all accepted methods of giving ; they appear to be hard, 
and to many they appear to be unchristiaji. Let me illus- 
trate this feeling. "When we come to close quarters in con- 
versation it is found that the Charity Organisation Society 
supporter looks with no kindly eye upon many of the ordinary 
organisatioiis of an ecclesiastical parish. The Slate Club 
does not please him, nor does the Shilling Ticket System. 
The Coal and Blanket Clubs — often the Penny Bank — some- 
times the Mothers' Meetings — are conducted upon methods of 
which he does not approve. Then if we pass from the parish 
to the Poor Law the Charity Organisation Society advocate 
has, generally, very strong doubts about the wisdom of Out- 
door Belief, except upon the smallest scale. He sees the 
Guardians trying to improve the Workhouses and make them 
comfortable homes. All this appears to him, generally, 
unwise. He explains his views. He says the Poor Law is 
meant for the relief of the destitute, that it has machinery for 
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testing the accuracy of statements ; but not the machinery 
for discrimination between the deserving and undeserving. 
He looks at the general effect upon the poor of England if, 
after years of unworthy life, a man can obtain comfort and 
comparative ease. He pleads for the encouragement of thrift, 
and quotes Atcham, or Stepney, or Whitechapel, and the 
marvellous results attained there by the restriction of Outdoor 
Eelief. And the end of the conversation is this : — He appears 
to be acting upon experience and sound reasons, but the 
conscience asks, is it not hard on the poor? Is this real 
Christian charity ? 

Once again the conversation turns upon private giving. 
The advocate of Charity Organisation Society principles 
abhors the casual shilling or half-crown, and points to its evil 
results. His friend agrees in theory; but in practice he 
breaks down. He argues that this man's story might be true — 
perhaps only one in a hundred is true. Still, it might be true, 
and I could never forgive myself if I let a poor man starve. 

These are some illustrations which point to our subject 
this afternoon. Are the methods of the Charity Organisation 
Society Christian? Will they bear a comparison with the 
precepts of the Sermon on the Mount and with the principles 
of Christian charity found in the New Testament ? With 
these preUminary remarks let us pass on to our more 
immediate subject. 

I. — The Spirit op Charity. 

Behind all methods and principles of charity there lies the 
generous spirit of giving to our neighbour. We need not dwell 
upon the point — it will not arouse any controversy. But it 
appears to me that the loving, generous heart is so infinitely 
more important than any wise methods that we can hardly 
proceed to think of these methods till we have reminded 
ourselves of the spirit that must lie behind. The New 
Testament is full of this spirit — * Give to him that asketh 
thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn thou not 
away ' (St. Matthew v. 42) ; ' Blessed are the merciful ' (St. 
Matthew v. 7). These are the words of Christ Himself. And 
if we turn to the Acts and Epistles we read of the seven 
deacons being appointed for the very work of almsgiving ; of 
St. Paul collecting * a certain contribution for the poor among 
the saints that are at Jerusalem ' (Rom. xv. 26, 1. Cor. x. 
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1-2). And frequently we read injunctions which show how 
active sympathy with others was to be the very basis of 
Christian charity. This is the new Commandment — the one 
obligation of Christians — that ice love one another. And 
* Love worteth no ill to his neighbour, therefore love is the 
fulfilling of the law' (Kom. xiii. 10). I quote freely about 
this spirit of Christian charity, because it seems that the love 
of others is looked upon in the New Testament not merely as 
one of the Christian virtues — it is the virtue of virtues, the 
goodness of goodness. All Christian virtues are built upon it. 
And so St. Paul says that the most enthusiastic and self- 
sacrificing almsgiving is useless without it — * If I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor . . . but have not love, it profiteth 
me nothing' (1 Cor. xiii. 8). No lavish generosity, no sen- 
timental sympathy for the sufferings of others, can be 
substituted for heart-felt love for the poor themselves. 

II. — The Method of Reserve. 

Love of others, then, lies at the back of all charitable effort. 
Now, it would be comparatively an easy thing to gather 
together the passages of the New Testament that deal with 
almsgiving and draw certain inferences from them. But^ 
there are two reasons which make such a method disastrous 
for the object we have in view. The first is this : there is, I 
believe, no more sure way of missing the truth than by trying, 
to gather it from what are called proof texts. The New 
Testament was not written as a charter, and it cannot faith- 
fully be used in that way. It is a book of principles, and its- 
words must be used to illustrate and establish the principles 
which run through the whole of it. And, secondly, there is 
no distinct line drawn in the New Testament between the 
ministration of spiritual and temporal help. Christ moves 
amongst men as the source of all good. St. John vi. illus- 
trates this well. The chapter begins with the account of 
Christ supplying the bodily needs of 5,000 people, and goes on 
to long discourses on Christ being the ' Bread of the Life ' — 
the support for the Soul. 

Bearing in mind, then, that we have to deal with principles 
and illustrate them by the New Testament, let us notice, 
first, that great principle that seems to me to justify in the 
main all the methods of the Charity Organisation Society. I 
mean what is called * the Method of Eeserve.' Christ is set 
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before u^ as the Source of all Good, with infinite power 
manifested in many ways and on many signal occasions — the 
perfect Charity. It will not be doubted that it is His will to 
communicate good to all ; to help men as much as possible. 
And yet it is equally clear that He most frequently withholds 
the good he is able to give. He uses phrases which are mis- 
understood at the time, He employs the method of parables or 
dark sayings for His teaching. He performs miracles with 
great reserve. The secret of this seems to be that Christ 
required in people a certain co-operating effort. He frequently 
commends faith in the recipient. It cannot be said that this 
is always the case, but it seems that normally miracles could 
be performed only when people, were in a position to benefit by 
them. In one place He could do no mighty works * because 
of their unbelief.' 

Let us notice carefully what we see in the action of 
Christ. There is, first, the ability and desire to communicate 
help to all. His heart is overflowing with love — true charity. 
But then, secondly, there is the most rigorous exercise of 
judgment in communicating this help. Now, this is one of 
the first principles of the Charity Organisation Society. We 
plead for the loving, generous heart. But also we are an 
organising society — we plead for judgment, discrimination, 
knowledge, co-operation in the administration of charity. 

It will strengthen the comparison between Christian charity 
:and the Charity Organisation Society if we consider why Christ 
withheld help from so many. It was not chiefly for reasons of 
. expediency. It was in the main for moral reasons, i.e., because 
the communication of truth or grace to many people would, 
xmder certain circumstances, do them positive harm. Though 
€hrist moved amongst men with the intense desire to help them, 
it seems that He was ever conscious that the ministration of 
His help was attended with very great danger. The unfitness 
of man made it impossible for them to receive His help. He 
was unable to perform miracles because they believed not — 
they were unworthy. And why do we read so often of the 
injunction, given after the performance of a miracle, * See 
thou tell no man ' ? Was it the fear of premature capture, or 
the dread of being made a King, that prompted this ? Was 
it not rather that the disclosure of His power and the offer of 
His help could only produce in certain persons a hardening 
of the heart ? The truth is that the more help He gave the 
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more the recipients of that help were involved in responsibility. 
* If I had not done amongst them the works that none other 
man did, they had not had sin ' (St. John ix. 4-6). The 
cities which were the scene of most of His mighty works-*— 
Capernaum and Bethsaida — are placed in such a position of 
responsibility that He declares it will be more tolerable for 
Sodom and Gomorrha in the Day of Judgment than for them. 
This is a very important point in the contention of supporters 
of the Charity Organisation Society. We do not base our 
principle of exercising discrimination merely on grounds of 
wisdom and expediency, but on moral grounds also. We 
believe that the generous distribution of help involves singular 
danger ; that it may do more harm than good to the recipient ; 
and that people with the best of intentions may be doing real 
moral harm to others by disregarding this point. And we 
claim that this discrimination has behind it the authority of 
Christ's method. 



in. — The Distinchjishing between the Helpable and 
Unhelpable. 

The necessity for this is easily arguable from common- 
sense, but our point now is to see whether it has any 
foundation in Christian charity. It is hardly a fair inter- 
pretation to say that the injunction, * Give to him that asketh 
thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn thou not 
away,' implies indiscriminate almsgiving. It does undoubtedly 
enjoin a generous, self-sacrificing love ; and we may well 
believe that in the earliest Christian times there was not 
that elaborate inquiry which has become necessary in these 
days. The words of St. John, ' Whoso hath this world's 
goods, and beholdeth his brother in need, and shutteth up 
his compassion from him, how doth the love of God abide in 
him?' (1 St. John iii. 17), taken in connection with the 
words of St. James, * If a brother or sister be naked, and in 
lack of daily food, and one of you say unto them. Go in 
peace, be ye warmed and filled; and yet ye give them 
not the things needful to the body; what doth it profit? 
(St. James ii. 15-16), disclose a very simple form of alms- 
giving. But it must be remembered that these words apply to 
fellow Christians, and that it would probably have been rare in 
those days to find impostors amongst them. Moreover, there 
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is much to show that the Apostles looked upon the distribu- 
tion of alms as a matter of very great importance, and 
involving the expenditure of much time and trouble. One of 
the orders of the ministry — that of the Diaconate — owes its 
origin to * the daily ministration ' (Acts vi. 1), and very 
early in the Christian Church the faithful were exhorted 
to give only through the Bishop, that there might be no 
bad charity or overlapping. The * Didache/ or Teaching of 
the Apostles, dating probably from the end of the first 
century, furnishes us with a remarkable sentence which 
shows how the early Christians felt the necessity of exercising 
great care— 'Let thine alms sweat into thine hand, until 
thou knowest to whom thou shouldest give/ 

There have not been wanting in all Christian ages men who 
desired literally to carry out our Lord's precepts, and who 
showed by their attempts to do so that they entirely missed the 
true spirit of them. The most conspicuous instance in modern 
times is William Law, one of the most saintly clergymen of 
the Church of England, the author of the * Serious Call to a 
Devout and Holy Life.' He and two rich friends determined 
to live together and carry out Christ's precepts in the most 
thorough and most unshrinking manner. They spent as little 
as possible upon themselves, and succeeded in getting rid of 
£2,500 a year, chiefly by giving to all who applied to them 
and represented themselves as in want. For a long time Law 
shut his eyes to the evil of which he and his friends were 
then the occasion, until at last his fellow parishioners were 
driven to present a memorial to the magistrates, entreating 
them in some way to prevent Mr. Law from thus de- 
moralising their parish. A sad and pathetic incident, illus- 
trating the difl&culties and perplexities of human life ! The 
duty of these good men was not to give less, but to exer- 
cise discrimination in giving. 

How different the words of St. Paul! At Thessalonica 
he taught, he tells us, * If any man will not work, neither let 
him eat,' and again to busy-bodies, *^We command that 
with quietness they work and eat their own bread' 
(2 Thess. iii. 10, 12). And again to Timothy, *If any man 
provideth not for his own, and specially his own household, 
he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an unbeliever ' 
(1 Tim. V. 8). Can we imagine the Apostles giving alms in- 
discriminately ? Is it not certain, on the contrary, that they 
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would be the first to recognise the responsibility of giving, 
and the great danger of helping those who were undeserv- 
ing? 

IV. — Method of Adequate Dealing. 

It follows from these principles that the method of 
adequate dealing with a case would be in accordance with 
true Christian charity. There is a very clear instance in 
the Gospel of Christ commending this. A lawyer is repre- 
sented as anxious for an exact definition of who is his 
neighbour. The reply he receives is given indirectly. 
There is something far more important than any such 
exact knowledge. It is seizing the opportunity, when it 
comes, of spending time and trouble and money over 
another in need. The story of the Good Samaritan is told 
him by Christ. The Good Samaritan goes thoroughly into 
the case — came to him, bound up his wounds, pouring in oil 
and wine, set him upon his own beast, and brought him to 
an inn and took care of him ; and then makes himself 
responsible for any further charges necessary for his re- 
covery (St. Luke X. 25). The Charity Organisation Society 
have always pleaded against inadequate relief. Eepeated 
applications for help — for tickets week after week — seem to 
show that such cases have not been really handled properly 
or dealt with adequately. 

V. — Eesponsibility of Eelations, etc. 

Another method of the Charity Organisation Society is 
to stir up those closely bound to an applicant to do all they 
can to help. There are many cases of children living in 
affluent circumstances whose parents are either living on a 
pittance or in the workhouse. I came across a case at 
Exeter some years ago where a dear old lady was living on 
Is, 6d. a week. She had two sons, both clergymen of the 
Church of England, and one receiving an income of £250 a 
year. Such cases are, happily, rare, but there is no doubt that 
there is great neglect in this matter. It was so in the days 
of Christ. By a mere quibble children got excused from their 
duty. A man would say to his father or his mother, ' That 
wherewith thou mightest have been profited by me is 
Corban,' that is to say, * given to God,' and he was no longer 
allowed to do aught for his father or mother. This is what 
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Christ condemns. They made the word of God of none effect 
through their tradition (St. Mark vii. 10-18). And in a 
passage quoted before we read, ' If any provideth not for his 
own, and specially his own household, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an unbeliever' (1 Tim. v. 8). The 
Charity Organisation Society is very persistent upon this 
point, urging relations and employers of applicants to do all 
they can for them. And St. Paul in sending back Onesimus, 
whom he seems to have picked up in the streets of Eome, to 
his former master Philemon, recognises clearly the claim 
which the master had on his servant, and the servant on his 
master. 

My contention in this paper has been that the principles 
and methods of the Charity Organisation Society are in 
strict accord with the example of Christ and the teaching of 
the New Testament. A learned Bishop said to me some time 
ago, * Well, I can't remember why, and I am afraid I can't 
give you any hints (for which I was very sorry), but I remem- 
ber reading through the New Testament with a view to the 
administration of charity, and I came to the conclusion that 
it is a thoroughly Charity Organisation Society book.' That 
is the point. The New Testament lays down as a principle 
of action the precept, * Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self,' or * Do unto others as ye would they should do unto 
you.' Put oneself in the position Of an applicant:, really in 
need of help, should we wish that people should give us an 
occasional ticket or a casual shilling? Should we not feel 
that it would be far more satisfactory to find in the person 
who was helping us one who, with a heart full of love, was 
determined to carry our case through, get from us a real 
effort towards self-help, and sternly refuse to give us anything 
or use any method that would weaken our moral fibre ? 
What we feel would be wisest and kindest for ourselves we 
must feel would be wisest and kindest in the case of others • 
We shall do unto them what we feel we would they should do 
unto us. 

A. E. Daldy. 

Charity Organisation Society, 
15 Buckingham St., W.C., 
March 1901. 
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[Occasional Paper No, 8. 
Third Series,] 



RELIEF AND CHARITY ORGANISATION. 



The Charity Organisation Society is frequently criticised on 
the ground that its official expenditure bears an undue pro- 
portion to its expenditure upon the relief of distress. 

This criticism takes no account of the object of the 
Society, and it overlooks the fact that the Society's expendi- 
ture is rightly and necessarily regulated by that object. 

The object and methods of the Charity Organisation 
Society are thus stated in the Manual: — 

The main object of the Society is the improvement of the 
condition of the poor. This it endeavours to attain (1) by bringing 
about co-operation between charity and the Poor Law, and 
between charitable persons and agencies of all religious denomina- 
tions amongst themselves; (2) by spreading sound views on 
charitable work, and creating a class of almoners to carry tbem 
out; (8) by securing due investigation and fitting action in all 
cases; (4) by repressing mendicity. 

The Society, as this statement shows, is not a relief 
society. In individual cases its aim is * fitting action.' Its 
methods are enquiry and co-operation. It cannot be judged, 
financially or otherwise, as if it were a relief society. 

In addition to its other duties, the Society has to provide 
means for the organisation of charity in a population of 
between four and a-half and five millions. 

The Society is a federation of forty District Committees, 
with a Central Council. These Committees are local bodies, 
and many of them work in populations as large as those of 
considerable provincial towns. Each publishes its own state- 
ment of accounts, and is supervised financially by a system 
of annual estimates and a quarterly audit. 

The accounts of the Council are necessarily separate froni 
those of the District Committees. They are audited by 
members of H.M. Exchequer and Audit Department. No 
inference can be drawn from the accounts of the Council (as 
is frequently done) as if they were the accounts of the Society 
as a whole. Except incidentally, and in relation to the 
District Committees — for instance, in convalescent and 
surgical-aid work — the Council undertakes no relief work. 

For convenience' sake there is published in the annual 
report of the Council a statement of the expenditure of the 
Council and of the District Committees. This statement 
shows : (1) the sums expended in connection with organisa- 
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tion ; (2) the sums raised and expended for relief ; but no 
comparison will hold good between these two amounts. 

The sums raised for relief are regulated by the require- 
ments of the various cases dealt with throughout the year, 
and are obtained in the individual case from relations, 
employers, friends, charities, and charitable persons. The 
total will thus vary from year to year, according to the needs 
of the several cases. There is no necessary relation between 
these needs and the money spent in organisation. Apart 
from the convalescent and surgical-aid funds mentioned 
above, all moneys raised for relief are wholly expended for the 
benefit of those who are assisted, without any deduction 
whatever for working expenses. 

The method adopted by the Society is that of organisation, 
and it rests upon a principle which is often overlooked in 
charitable work. Belief, the Society believes, should not be 
dispensed in such a way as to weaken the personal and social 
obligations either of |)rivate individuals or of public societies 
or institutions. Belief, for instance, should never be given 
so as to supersede directly or indirectly the duty of a child to 
help his parent, or the duty of a parent to help his child, 
but, as far as possible, it should aid each to fulfil his own 
duty. The Charity Organisation Society, by adopting this 
policy with regard to relief, strengthens social obligation and 
prevents distress. The Society, in fact, considers the question 
of relief in relation to two points — the needs of the applicants 
and the several duties and obligations of private persons and 
public bodies ; and it believes that to weaken social obligation 
is ultimately, if not at the moment, to increase distress. 

'What the Society's work is the annual reports of the 
Council show — in relation to the District Committees, and 
the aid of those in distress. Poor Law relief, medical relief, 
thrift and saving, emigration, provincial charity organisation, 
social education, the care of the afflicted, the blind, epileptic, 
feeble-minded, and many subjects with regard to which it 
takes, or has taken, an active part. This is the work which 
it has undertaken, and this — and not the work of a relief 
society, which it has not undertaken — is the justification of 
its official expenditure. 

Charity Organisation Society, 
15 Buckingham Street, 

Strand, W.C. 
July 1902. 
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CHARITY ORGANISATION IN A RURAL PARISH.^ 



I STAND before you to-day as a recent convert to the principles 
of the Charity Organisation Society. Of course, I had often 
heard of your Society before, sometimes with approval, at 
other times with a good deal of bitterness, but living as I do 
in a country village I had never seen it at work, and I had 
the idea firmly rooted in my mind that it was essentially a 
Society for large populations, and that its principles would 
not work in the country. But one day, in the summer of 
1901, a friend of yours and mine was staying at my house, 
and in the evening he broached the subject of the adminis- 
tration of charity. At that time I was rather proud of 
my methods, and at his request told him how I got rid of 
the money committed to my charge. When I tell you that I 
had to confess to giving nearly £50 in bonuses to clubs, £25 
in shilling tickets, besides money gifts and giffe in kind — in 
fact, to pleasing everybody all round and doing nobody any 
real good— you can better imagine the expression of his 
countenance than I can describe it. But, after having drawn 
out of me a statement of my past methods, he proceeded to 
unfold the principles of the Charity Organisation Society, 
which I must confess were a revelation to me, for I at once 
saw that they were capable of a wider application than I had 
thought possible. I could see no reason why your principles 
should not be extended to a country village. Of course, it 
would mean a row, for we are dreadfully conservative in the^ 
country, and every change has to be fought for ; but your 
prophet had so convinced me of the wisdom of your methods 
that I had become an enthusiastic convert and was ready for 
martyrdom. Well, the first step was to get the subject 
talked about in the parish and neighbourhood, and with that 
end in view I approached a friend, and suggested a big 
meeting at his house, at which he should take the chair, 

^ A Paper read by the Kev. C. D. Stocks, Vicar of Yateley, on January 
20, 1903, before the Winchester Branch of the Charity Organisation 
Society, and reprinted by the London Charity Organisation Society, 16 
Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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with the chairman of the Winchester C.O.S. as chief speaker, 
and the Hon. Secretary to dissolve hard questions. The 
meeting was held in September 1901, in the Orangery, 
and was altogether a great success. It was fully reported in 
the local newspapers, and everybody began talking about the 
new methods proposed for the administration of charity in 
country viDages. 

This meeting was for the neighbourhood, and people came 
from all the surrounding villages. It was now necessary to 
strike while the iron was hot, and so I asked a London 
lady, well known in C.O.S. work, to come down and address 
my district visitors and any other charitably disposed people 
in my own parish. She gave a most interesting account 
of her work in London and convinced her audience that it 
was at any rate worth while giving the new system a trial in 
the country. 

Immediately after that meeting I issued the letter which 
appeared in last February's number of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Review. Needless to say, there was a parochial earth- 
quake, such an earthquake as is only possible in a country 
village, where public opinion is so much more in evidence 
than it is in a town. 

In the midst of the storm I appointed my Belief Com- 
mittee, taking care to choose as members the leaders of 
the opposition, on the plea of safeguarding their interests. 
It sounds, perhaps, rather a risky thing to have done, but I 
had such faith in the principles that I was adopting, that I 
knew they would in a short time take up their parable and 
bless the new scheme. And so it has turned out. Its 
keenest adversaries have become its most enthusiastic up- 
holders. The Committee consisted of myself, as chairman, 
the two churchwardens, the two district councillors, one 
overseer, and three ladies. My parish consists almost entirely 
of churchpeople. If there had been a resident nonconformist 
minister I should most certainly have asked him to serve on 
the Committee. 

The first meeting was held to consider the grievances of 
the parishioners, especially as regarded the abolition of the 
different clubs, and to decide whether it would not be wise to 
postpone the new scheme for a year to give the people a little 
breathing time. 
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I was able, however, to inform the Committee that 
immediately my letter had appeared the local draper had 
started a clothing club on a commercial basis, and had already 
got a number of members. The people's wants would, there- 
fore, be served, as regards the opportunity of saving their 
money in small sums, while the bonus they would receive at 
the end of the year would simply be a share of the tradesman's 
profits. The whole business was a commercial transaction, 
profitable both to buyer and seller. Over a hundred members 
have paid into this club during the year, which is a consider- 
able advance on the numbers in the old clothing clubs. The 
tradesman's rules are printed at the end of my paper. But 
the question of the abolition of the coal club had to be 
reconsidered, as it was pointed out that, there being no coal 
merchant in the parish, it would come hard upon the very 
poor if they could not save for their winter coal. It was, 
therefore, decided to reinstate the coal club under much 
stricter rules, and with a bonus only half of the former bonus. 

I hope I have not wearied you in giving you so many pre- 
liminary details, but I feel that if anybody is thinking of 
following our example these preliminary details will be most 
useful. 

Our Committee meets on the first Monday in every 
month, notice of the meeting being given out in church on 
the previous Sunday, and all its members have become, during 
the first year's working, imbued with the following 
principles. We only help cases of real need, and when we 
help we give generously. We refuse to supplement outdooi 
relief, on the principle that if the Poor Law takes up a case it 
ought to give adequate relief. In all suitable cases we 
offer a pension to the amount of 10s. a week for married 
couples and 7«. a week to single people. In our first year 
we have saved six cases from becoming paupers. It may" 
be useful to explain our modus operandi. First of all, we 
insist on a full disclosure of means, and of the power of the 
children to help. We then write to the children and say we 
are prepared to keep their parents (or parent) from becoming 
paupers and ask them to do their share, and it is wonderful how 
glad they are to help. Some years ago a working man spoke to 
me most bitterly on the Poor Law rule ot forcing the children 
to help their parents. I argued that I should have thought it 
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was a manifest duty, and he quite agreed, but said some plan 
ought to be devised by which it might be done willingly and not 
under compulsion. The Relief Committee would seem to have 
solved the difficulty. One man in answering our request said 
if the Poor Law authorities had approached him on the subject 
he should have refused point blank, but he was only too glad 
to help the Relief Committee to keep his relation off the 
parish. 

The sum which we ask for, as a rule, is Is. a week, and th^ 
district visitor in whose district the case lies collects the 
money, either personally or by post, and pays it to the 
treasurer. On the 1st of every month I, as treasurer, pay 
out to the district visitors one month's pension in advance, so 
that we finance the pensions, and the pensioners do not suffer 
if the children's contributions are in arrear. As a rule, we 
insist that all the contributions be paid to the Relief Committee, 
but cases occur in which one of the children has always paid 
the house rent. In such a case we do not insist, but we 
count the rent as part of the pension. And here a question 
may crop up of some difficulty. Rents differ in amount, and 
the old people cling to the old house, although it may be 
higher rented than they can afford. The wisest thing would 
seem to be to take a cheaper house. But then, houses are 
scarce, and the children naturally like to come back to the 
old home. Take the case of an old couple living in a house 
the rent of which is 48. a week. Their pension is 10s. a 
week. One of the children pays the rent, so that there is 
only 68. coming in. This is not enough to exist upon, so our 
short experience teaches us that we cannot make a hard and 
fast rule in the matter. 

Shortly after we started, our relieving officer^, who takes an 
interest in our scheme, came to me one day and said, * You are 
trying to keep people from becoming paupers by giving them a 
pension, but you have overlooked the fact that by applying to 
me for a doctor's order they, ipso facto, become paupers.' So 
we approached our parish doctor and laid our difficulty before 
him, and he very kindly offered to see our pensioners without 
an order. It has been necessary, however, to explain the 
-matter to the chairman of the District Council, for if, as I 
hope, there will be no paupers in my parish in a few years' 
time, and no applications for doctors' orders, the Council 
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might say there is no work for the medical officer and reduce 
his salary. 

With regard to our finances, we have done well in our first 
year. Most of those who used to contribute towards the 
bonuses of the clubs have paid their subscriptions to the 
Belief Committee, and this item has amounted to £81 lis. 6d. 
The next item is half the parochial oflfertory, which has 
amounted to £41 13«. lOd. 

Then we have aimed at securing the co-operation of the 
trustees of the various endowed Charities, and so successful 
have we been that our advice has in all cases been accepted, 
and consequently there has been no overlapping. We hope 
in a short time to see all the trustees members of the Belief 
Committee, in which case the funds, amounting to £85 per 
annum, will be practically at our disposal. [Since this para- 
graph was written, vacancies have occurred in the Trust of 
the Yateley, Cove, and Hawley Charities, which have been 
filled by members of this Belief Committee. Therefore at 
the present time all the Yateley members of the afore-named 
charities are members of the Belief Committee, together with 
all the Trustees of Hood's Charity and Meyrick's Charity.] 

The result of our first year's working is that we start the 
new year with a balance in hand of £89, which will give our 
people confidence in our ability to help them and give them 
the necessary courage to choose between the Belief Committee 
and the parish. 

During the year we have spent money on the following 
objects : Help towards a set of false teeth ; outfits for three 
girls going to service ; the burial fund of the old local friendly 
society ; helping a crippled girl to start her deposit in the 
Hants Friendly Society ; two pairs of spectacles ; convalescent 
homes ; journeys to hospitals ; travelling expenses ; medicine ; 
maternity cases ; medical orders. This last requires explana- 
tion. Parish doctors are in the habit of giving medical orders 
for nourishments which are charged to the parish. We have had 
orders printed and given to the doctor, which makes the reUef 
chargeable to the Belief Committee, and instead of going to 
the reUeving officer the people come to us with their orders. 
So that is another way in which we prevent them from being 
pauperised. 

I must confess, however, that we have been obliged to 
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dovetail the old system with the new as regards the Is. tickets. 
We have made a rule that no fresh tickets will be given, but I 
daresay it will be several years before the old recipients die 
out. To a certain extent we have been able to curtail the 
expenses and have brought them down from £25 to £15 in 
the last year, by limiting them strictly to the five months, 
November to March, inclusive. 

We also took up last year an interesting, though very sad, 
case. A young American girl, a piece of human wreckage 
(physical, not moral), was cast upon our parochial beach by 
the hand of Providence. She had come over at the age 
of sixteen to sing in the chorus of a theatrical company, 
leaving behind a mother entirely dependent upon her 
earnings. Her voice developed quickly, and by the time she 
was eighteen she was earning good money, and then went on 
the music hall stage, where, eventually, she earned as much 
as £30 a week. By the time she was twenty-two she had 
saved £700, besides having kept her mother. Then came 
consumption. She had to give up everything, and very 
wisely fell back upon her savings to provide her with the 
very best treatment which the world can give. For sixteen 
months she had gone from home to home, and from doctor 
to doctor, and last of all the funds began to get low, and she 
was directed to a cheap lodging in my parish, where I found 
her after *she had spent all her living upon physicians, 
neither could be healed of any.' It was a genuine case, and 
every word has been proved up to the hilt, so there was no 
diflSculty in getting people to help. And who should organise 
such help but the Relief Committee ? So I called a special 
meeting, and they agreed to my proposal, and now, out of 
funds which are given us by high and low, we are paying for 
her care in a home for advanced consumption. I cannot 
help looking upon this incident as an indirect blessing of our 
Relief Committee, for had there been no such organisation in 
existence the case would have been much harder to deal with. 
I think she was sent to us because we were ready to receive 
her. [Six weeks later the following result had been attained : 
good nursing and freedom from anxiety have had such an 
effect upon this case that the patient, on the doctor's strong 
recommendation, has been sent to South Africa, where he 
confidently expects she will get quite well and be able to sing 
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again. The Relief Committee and other friends have raised 
the money for the passage, and she is by this time on the 
high veldi and, we hope, doing well.] 

I have left to the last the details of our Pensions. 

No. 1. Man and Wife. — Three sons and two daughters con- 
tribute Is. a week each. Aged Pilgrims' Fund gives Ss. a week, 
paid to the Committee. The man does little jobs through 
the summer and earns Is. 6d. a week on an average through 
the year. The Eelief Committee make up the balance. 

No. 2. Man and Wife. — Three sons and a daughter pay 
Is. a week each. An outside Society pays 2s., the Eelief 
Committee pay the remaining 4s. This is a case in which 
the man can work during the summer and earn about 10s. a 
week. During the time he is at work the Relief Committee's 
contribution ceases,, but the children still continue paying 
theirs of their own free choice. 

No. 8. Man (86) and Wife. — Three sons pay Is. 6rf. 
each, the Committee the balance of 5s. 6d. 

No. 4. Man and Wife. — Man can only work in the 
summer time, the wife earns 5s. a week washing. The Com- 
mittee pay 5s. a week when the man is out of work. 

No. 5. Widow. — House rent free, counted as 2s. 6d. ; 
Lodgers ^s. Nephew and Eelief Committee pay the balance. 

No. 6. Widow. — Daughter pays house rent, 2s. &d. 
Another daughter, 2s., Eelief Committee 2s. 6rf. 

In none of these cases would the recipients have been able 
to live without applying to the parish. No. 1 may seem to 
be a case in which the old people could have managed without 
the help of the Eelief Committee, but this is a case in which 
there is considerable difficulty in getting in the contributions, 
and the Committee have been obliged to pay a good deal more 
than appears. 

In conclusion, I would say that practically no money 
gifts without specific purpose have been given through the year, 
and the greatest care has been taken to focus the funds on to 
the cases which absolutely need assistance. 

In every parish where the funds are administered by the 
parson alone there must, almost of necessity, be waste. 

The following is the card for members printed by the 
tradesman who took over the clothing club formerly carried 
on by the clergy : — 
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[Front of Card.'] 
MEN'S, WOMEN'S AND CHILDREN'S 

BOOT AND /CLOTHING BANK. 

BONUS. 
Id. will be added to every Ijr. subscribed np to 10*., the bonus then due 
l^ing lOd.f will be increased to 1«. When 20*. has been deposited the bonus 
will be increased to 28. 6d. 

^ SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

The value of monies deposited can be taken out in Clothing, Boots, or 
Oeneral Drapery Goods twice a year, viz. 6 months, dated from the first 
deposit. 

BULBS. 
1. — No subscription taken under 3d. 

2. — No bonus added to tickets under 5#., or under 6 months* deposit. 
A Collector will call every week, but, if preferred, Customers can bring 
their Deposits to the Shop. 
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[Occasional Paper No. 16. 

Third Series.] 



THE EEPORT OF A 0.0. COMMITTEE. 



The following pages are reprinted from one of the Annual 
Eeports of the Hackney District Committee, as furnishing an 
account of the ordinary procedure at a local branch of the 
London Charity Organisation Society, with arguments in 
support of it. 

At the head of the Report we find, by way of text for the 
discourse, two sentences which w^re written many years ago, 
but will never be out of date : — 

* The measure of a charitable agency is found in the proportion of 

personal service to material relief.' 

* We have not to deal with masses in a superficial manner^ hut with 

individuals in a perfect manner.' 

A paragraph follows on the position of the Society in the 
district, the need of more active local support, and the desire 
of its members to make charity wise and thorough. 

The Committee then proceed : — 

It is for these reasons that we think it well to describe once 
more our objects and our plan of work in this year's report, instead 
of dwelling on particular cases. We do not desire to be judged by 
figures, or by the success and failure of our dealings with indivi- 
duals, but by the true and tried principles we have in view, and the 
trustworthy methods we follow to put them in practice. This is 
not a Society for dispensing relief, to which clergymen or visitors 
may come to get something for a prot6g^ and then go their way, 
but an agency for helping them to do their work more thoroughly. 
Nothing can be further from our purpose than to create an institu- 
tion to which the pubUc may delegate their duties to the poor. On 
the contrary, when a case is sent to us, we invite the sender to 
co-operate with us by money or personal work ; we furnish him 
with the results of our inquiry, and point out the best course to be 
pursued. If no one appears to be already interested in the matter, 
we try to find someone who will take it up. The machinery of a 
society would be a very bad substitute for the personal interest of 
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an individual, but as an aid to his efforts it may make all the 
difference between success and failure. Let the Society be re- 
garded in this way, and we think it will be evident that its work is 
very greatly needed. 

This office is open daily from 10.30 to 12.80. Persons who 
desire inquiry to be made into any case of distress should direct the 
head of the family to call there between those times. The observ- 
ance of this rule will save much needless trouble. The name and 
address of the sender should be given, and, if these are given, the 
Committee will furnish a report. Those who do not communicate 
with us can hardly expect us to discover and report to them, and if 
they afterwards receive only the applicant's version of his treatment 
they will not always hear the truth. The right course for those 
who send people for inquiry is undoubtedly to call here themselves 
and consult with us about the matter. We earnestly desire them 
to do so. A personal interview is far more useful than corre- 
spondence ; and it shows that real interest is felt, not a mere desire 
to transfer the work to others. 

Applicants are required to come to the office because we cannot 
get at the necessary facts by visiting alone. We make it a rule to 
require the head of the family to attend, unless illness or worl^ 
prevents him. This is because experience shows that it is very 
little use to receive applications from a wife or children. The true 
state of affairs is seldom learnt in that way, and the application 
may be withdrawn when it reaches the ears of the husband or 
father. Many men will not discourage their wives from begging, 
though they do not need or intend to ask for help themselves. 

A person applying at our office will be invited to state all the 
particulars of his present position ; the names and ages of the 
family ; their income and expenditure and debts ; their addresses 
for two or three years past ; whether they belong to any provident 
society ; what help they are receiving or might obtain from any 
source, such as the Guardians, clergy, relations, friends, or 
employers. We ask also for references, and we try to discover 
the causes of distress and in what way the family may be raised 
above the need of future help. When this information has been 
given, inquiries are made. The references. Relieving Officer, 
clergy, and others are communicated with, by visit if within the 
district, by letter, through another Committee, if beyond it. A 
call is also paid at the home of the applicant, and, as far as possible, 
his statements are verified. The inquiries are usually completed in 
a few days, though some cases take much longer. 

The following objections are sometimes made to this system of 
inquiry : — 

It is !i»aid, * While you are inquiring the people may be starving.' 
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This suggestion betrays ignorance of our practice and of the condi- 
tions under which the poor live. With our existing Poor Law no one 
need starve ; and very few do. It is true that many live habitually on 
very inadequate means, though in such cases the delay of a few 
hours would make no difference in their usual condition. But as a 
matter of fact the labouring classes are not so helpless as super- 
ficial observers fancy. There are resources in the very poorest 
family which the most searching inquiry and even the acquaintance 
of years often fail to disclose. Our practice, however, is this. 
When an applicant has stated his case, we are generally able to tell 
him whether it is likely that the Committee can do anything for 
him. If not, it is needless to investigate further ; but if there is a 
|)robability of assistance, and at the same time an appearance 
of immediate want, a visit will be paid to his home the same day,^ 
and temporary relief given if it is found to be necessary. The 
instances in which such relief is desirable are very few, and there 
is no more plausible device for obtaining money from strangers . 
than to assert that starvation or eviction is imminent without an 
immediate gift. The cases that cannot wait for inquiry nearly 
always turn out to be those in which relief ought not to be given- 
On the other hand, a good case, requiring long consideration, will 
be assisted to the necessary extent through the whole period, 
perhaps for weeks or months, till it is finally settled. 

Again, it has been said that our inquiries may injure a person 
in the opinion of his friends or employers. We are particularly 
careful to avoid this danger. A workman will sometimes object to 
any communication with his employer. If possible we waive the 
point, but if this inquiry is essential, as, for example, for the 
purpose of verifying a statement as to wages, we give him the 
option of withdrawing his application or consenting to it ; and, if he 
consents, the necessary information can usually be obtained through 
a member of Committee or by some private means, without letting 
its object be known. 

Lastly, it has been urged that investigation is harsh and 
unkind. It need not be so, and we say with confidence that ours is. 
not. All depends on the way in which it is conducted. One may 
talk with a person for an hour and learn his private history for 
years, and yet leave no feeling of vexation ; or one may cause 
distress by a single thoughtless remark. Many people experience 
positive relief from pouring out their troubles to a sympathetic ear 
Skill and tact are, of course, invaluable, and this is one reason why 
we are so anxious for good workers to join us. But a sensible 
person in distress, if met with courtesy, will tell a straightforward 
tale and answer questions readily. When there is prevarication 
and a show of feeling we generally find that the case is one that 
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will not bear inqmrj. After all, there is no compulsion. A man 
may support himself, or he may apply to the Believing Officer ; 
but if he asks strangers to help him he must give them the means 
of knowing how to act. They cannot hope to do him any good 
without this knowledge. In country places where everyone is 
known to his neighbours it may not be necessary to ask so many 
questions, but amidst the intricacies of a great city, with a vast 
and shifting population, a thorough system of inquiry is absolutely 
indispensable. Its object is not in the least to gratify curiosity or 
to cause annoyance, but simply to ascertain the cause of distress 
and the means for its removal; in fact, the best means of 
helping him. 

The Committee meets on Tuesdays at 4.45. The Treasurer's 
weekly statement is received and any business of interest is dis- 
cussed. Those cases in which the inquiries have been completed 
are then considered. This does not imply any delay, as our Secre- 
taries are always able to act on their own responsibility and report 
what they have done at the next meeting. It is not to be supposed 
for a moment that a body of people sitting round a table can do all 
the work of charity; some members even doubt whether their 
attendance is of any service. Nevertheless, it is certain that these 
meetings are most helpful to the work. They enforce a weekly 
review of all that is done in the office, and are highly conducive to 
its order and regularity. The officers are kept up to the mark and 
Assisted with valuable suggestions and the encouragement to be 
derived from consultation. Several minds are brought to bear upon 
a single problem, and it frequently happens that an attentive mem- 
ber will discover weak points in the inquiry or propose a plan that 
-Las been entirely overlooked. Often the sympathies of members 
are enlisted on behalf of some particular family, which they under- 
take to visit or assist in other ways. Charitable persons are always 
welcome to attend as visitors. We should like to see any of our 
subscribers on a Tuesday evening, or any morning when they have 
the leisure. On our list will be found the names of some members 
who are not able to be present at the weekly meetings, but who are 
ready at any time to assist the Secretary or Treasurer with their 
advice when a difficulty arises. 

In coming to a decision on an application brought before them, 
the Committee have to realise fully all the circumstances of the 
applicant, to take into account his difficulties and his resources, 
and to fix their minds on those hopeful features which may lead to 
his recovery. They must look to his character and past history, 
not with a view to rewarding merit or punishing faults, but because 
thus only can they understand the nature of the problem with 
which they are concerned. They have to consider whether it is 
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best to leave him to his own efforts and those of relatives and 
friends or to the refuge provided for destitution by the Poor Law, 
or whether the aid of charitable persons or institutions should be 
invoked. If they decide upon the latter course they are bound, as 
a branch of the Society, to aim at permanent improvement. If 
possible, he must be raised above the need of future help. At any 
rate, a sensible plan must be devised for his benefit. He must not 
be merely * relieved ' and sent away no better off. This brings us 
to the great difficulty in charitable work. The natural tendency of 
all relief is to diminish self-reliance and discourage thrift. If we 
merely help people to meet their difficulties we increase the habit 
of dependence. We want to go further and make them prudent, 
temperate, and self-supporting. This can only be done by persistent 
individual effort directed to individual cases. 

Up to this point we may claim that our work is fairly thorough 
and satisfactory. "Where we fail is in carrying out the plans which 
we have resolved upon by no little industry and thought. We can 
find out what should be done ; the difficulty is to get it performed. 
This is where we need help in place of criticism. The objects of 
the Society must surely be approved by all reasonable and sympa-^ 
thetic people. Let us only find a sufficient number of workers who 
will train themselves to carry out these objects with skill and. 
wisdom, and we may render true service to nearly all our applicants. 
But, if we fail to find them, we can hardly do more than keep up a 
system which may some day be fully utilised. We can set an 
example with a certain number of cases. We can obtain the money 
which is a necessary, though the least important, item in the treat- 
ment of distress. We can do the work of an office and a Com- 
mittee, but we cannot take the place of individual charity. 

Hence the need of a constant appeal for active help. We offer 
in return the best opportunities for rendering effective service to the 
poor. Here their friends can see what to do and how to set about 
it. The variety of employment is almost endless. There is scope 
for the highest ability, but there is also room for the humblest 
industry and common sense. Possibly our report may reach the 
hands of some who will consider this subject for a few moments 
before they cast it aside. If they ask what work we have to offer, 
our best answer is * Come and see.* But it is possible to indicate 
its nature. 

Suppose, then, a family in distress, and a visitor undertaking 
to befriend them. The visitor may do all the work, or much, or 
little. She may begin at the beginning, take down the application, 
make the inquiries, and obtain any pecuniary aid that may be 
needed, or she may undertake certain definite duties with regard 
to the case, leaving the responsibility for the rest with the Com- 
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mittee. When they have decided on a plan, her help will be needed 
to carry it through. Is illness the cause of distress? There 
must be someone to consult the doctor, watch and cheer the 
patient with books and flowers, look to fresh air and to sanitary 
surroundings, and take the necessary measures for recovery ; 
perhaps to convey a weekly allowance and see that it is laid out to 
the best advantage, or to make arrangements for the journey to a 
Convalescent Home, or to see that a surgical appliance is properly 
worn. When health is restored, to take precautions for the future, 
persuading a man to join a good Benefit Society or a family to pay 
into the Provident Dispensary. Is improvidence the origin of 
trouble ? If so, relief will only make matters worse, and no Com- 
mittee can do good. But a personal friend may teach a man to 
save, enter into his home life and brighten it in endless ways,' 
showing his wife how to make the best use of slender means, 
getting the children to school and then to work, and gradually 
leading them all up to independence. Even the habit of drinking 
may be broken through if visitors are strong and wise enough in 
their influence. When a loan has been made, it must be watched 
every week to see that the payments are regular. When money or 
other help has been granted, the receiver should not drop out of 
flight till the Committee are sure that their object has been 
attained. And when help has been refused a case should be 
watched so as to take advantage of any change in the circum- 
-stances. Charity means innumerable small services rendered by 
many hands. Who can describe it ? Is it conceivable that Secre- 
taries or Committees should improve a population from an ofi&ce? 
New applications come in daily, and, if the workers be few, they 
must pass on from one to another and leave their work unfinished. 
When people ask why they did not help So-and-so, the answer may 
well be that weeks or months were required and they had only a 
^ew hours to give. So then it is absolutely essential to the success 
of this undertaking that we should have numerous and energetic 
helpers. Otherwise we may give relief or refuse it, but we shall 
seldom cure distress. 

But it may be said that all this good work can be done 
privately ; what need of any office or Society ? 

It is certainly true that much of the best work is done in secret ; 
and if all private charity were wisely administered we might sus- 
pend our operations, though even then the principle of association 
would have its value. But many who give pay no regard to the 
most elementary rules that should guide their action and know 
nothing of the circumstances of those to whom they give. An 
example occurs at once in the case of a young girl who employs 
herself in begging at City houses while her father drinks the proceeds. 
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Men whose time is fully occupied in business have no leisure for 
inquiring into such a case. Their sympathies are stirred by a 
plausible tale of distress, and they obey them, without any concep- 
tion of the injury that is done to those whom they wish to befriend. 
An inquiry addressed to the Charity Organisation Society will lead 
to a knowledge of the case which they cannot obtain for themselves, 
and reveal a way of doing good instead of harm with their money. 
The Society will guard them against deception in another way by 
reporting for their information on any Institutions which they may 
feel disposed to help. But there are many persons who have more 
leisure and are trying to enter into the lives of the poor so as to do 
them good. Such work is often very difficult, especially in a large 
town. It needs skill, experience, and training. To such persons 
the services of those who have made it their profession will be of 
the utmost value. In our office they may learn the art of dealing 
wisely with distress, an art in which none can say that their educa- 
tion is complete. Here they will find stores of information on all 
the subjects which it concerns them to understand ; principles and 
methods derived from many years of labour ; all the material aids 
which are needed to make their work effectual. In treating any 
special case our records will often show what is known already, 
and open up new sources of information and possible assistance. 
We can tell what charitable institutions or persons can do, what 
has been done in similar cases, and what should be avoided. Our 
connection with the Central Office and thirty-nine other London 
Committees supplies the means of special knowledge and full 
investigation. Here, too, they would acquire the practical wisdom 
that arises from consultation with fellow-workers, and the strength 
that comes from the sense of membership in a confederacy which is 
widely extended through Great Britain and the United States, and 
already represented in the Colonies. There can be no doubt that 
an intelligent visitor will gain immensely by working in concert 
with us. Without a disciplined force of workers our office is a mere 
machine ; without method and association the volunteer becomes 
a helpless unit, his efforts irregular and unreliable. 

We shall not dwell here upon the negative side of our work, 
though it is of undoubted service to the cause of charity. To pre- 
vent in some small degree the infinite injury that is done by ill- 
directed almsgiving— to force the lazy and reckless, as far as we 
can, to depend upon themselves — and to stop a career of deceit and 
mendicancy by making it cease to pay — these are useful results, 
but they are not the main objects of the task that is set before us. 

A few words may be added on one feature of our office work. 
The results of past labour are not thrown away. A careful record 
is kept of every case that passes through our hands. It is 
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numbered and indexed in such a way that on a later application the 
old papers are • ready for immediate reference, and the history can 
be resumed at the point at which we left it. Hence it occurs that 
when a case is sent to us for inquiry we can often describe it at 
once. Clergymen and others, may learn a great deal by merely 
asking what we know about their people, even if they take no 
further share in the work. We have constant proof of the need of 
this. The same experiments are tried time after time in different 
parishes. The same famiHes are found to be receiving relief from 
several almsgivers who are not in communication with each oth«r. 
It would be easy for them to work together through a Society 
which recognises no distinctions of class or creed. 

The Keport proceeds to deal with finance for general pur- 
poses and relief, referring to what is known as the Special 
Case System of help. It means that help is first obtained 
from relations, friends, neighbours, employers, and other 
friends already connected with the applicant ; next from the 
clergy, and charitable institutions ; finally by selection from a 
list of benevolent persons willing to contribute to a good case 
up to a certain amount in the course of the year. It is more 
in accordance with personal charity to interest a donor in the 
fortunes of some one family than to receive money for relief 
to be given at our discretion. The Committee possess no 
funds for general relief, all money spent in that way being 
obtained for the individual cases by the labour of their 
officers or members. 

Particulars are given of convalescent and surgical aid, 
and figures showing the number of applications and the 
methods of treatment, but with the concluding observation 
that * Our work cannot be estimated by forms of relief or cash 
expenditure ; its value consists in the field which it offers for 
well-directed personal endeavour.' 

Chaeity Organisation Society, 

15 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Sejjt ember 1903. 
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A SHOET EXPLANATION OF THE 

CHARITY ORGMISATION SOCIETY. 

Suitable for insertion in Parish Magazines. 



First of all a few words about the name. Here is a 
stumbling-block to begin with ! Many persons speak of 
the Society as 'your organisation/ or *that charitable 
organisation,' and I believe they really think that Organi- 
sation is another word for Society, and that the C.O.S. is 
what is commonly called a * charitable society,' having large 
funds at its disposal for the relief of distress. 

There is another mistake people sometimes make. They 
say, 'There's a deal too much organisation and too little 
charity about your Society,' and if one asks them what they 
mean they will say: 'Well, you do nothing but ask a lot of 
questions, you want to know all about a person's past history, 
you make a quantity of inquiries, and at the end you do 
nothing for them. What we mean by organisation is all this 
asking of questions, and charity is giving people what they 
ask for.' 

These mis-statements must be answered briefly. 

1. The C.O.S, is not what is commonly called a 
* Charitable Society.' It is a Society founded for the pur- 
pose of organising the charity already in existence. 

2. Charity is a great deal more than giving people what 
they want. It may mean refusing, it may mean giving some- 
thing quite different. In any case, it is not worthy its name 
unless it is supported and guided by Wisdom and Knowledge. 

3. Organisation is a great deal more than asking questions 
and making inquiries. It means education, it means obeying 
laws, it means learning by experience. It means everything 
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that helps people, or societies, or nations to do their work in 
the best possible way. Without organisation, or with bad or 
imperfect organisation, there is waste, friction, muddle, and 
failure. We all know this is so in business matters, and 
we know, too, that no great or good work can be done unless 
the persons who do it know what they are aiming at, and how 
to set about it, and unless they agree to work together under 
rules and regulations. 

I do not know why people shake their heads and look 
doubtful or scornful when anything is said about organising 
charity. I believe they have some idea that because St. Paul 
spoke of charity as such a very excellent thing, therefore 
charity must be independent of anything so worldly as organi- 
sation ; and our impulses of compassion and kindness are to 
be indulged without restraint. 

However, I think we may go to the Bible for the first 
Charity Organisation Society. There it is in the sixth chapter 
of the Acts. Evidently charity was not well organised in the 
Early Church, and the consequence was a great deal of 
grumbling ; and so the Seven Deacons were appointed to be 
* over this business.' And we may note that these men who 
were ' looked out ' to organise charity were to be * of honest 
report,' persons who could be trusted to spend charitable 
funds properly, and to account for them faithfully, and they 
were to be * full of wisdom,' men who would be likely to act 
with prudence, not on the impulse of the moment, but looking 
to the consequences of what they were doing. We hear no 
more in the Book of the Acts of any grumbling about the way 
charity was administered, but those grumbles always do and 
always will occur when charity is unorganised. 

The London Charity Organisation Society came into 
existence about thirty-five years ago, and, like the Institution 
of the Seven Deacons, it seems to have been called for by 
public dissatisfaction with the way charity was administered. 
There were vast sums of money being collected and distributed, 
but the condition of the poor was not improving, and the 
criminal classes were increasing in numbers. Charitable 
societies and individuals were wasting their funds, and very 
often failed to account for the money entrusted to them. 
Hypocrites and impostors were thriving, and real misery and 
suffering were often neglected. To remedy this, it was pro- 
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posed that charitable societies and institutions should agree 
to work together, and should bring their different kinds of 
-work into harmony, each doing its own part without trespass- 
ing on its neighbour's ground. Their representatives were 
to meet together as a committee, and consult together as to 
the best way of helping the poor. Applicants for relief would 
have their cases inquired into by the Secretary, and by the 
Almoners trained by the Secretary, and the Committee would 
decide if the poor person was to be helped, and if so, how. 
His case would then be referred to the Society or Institution 
which seemed most suited to his needs, and on that Society 
would rest the responsibility for giving him adequate help. 
This plan would have made of the C.O.S. simply an agency 
for bringing together the person who was in need of help and 
the charitable individual or society which was able and 
willing to give the help. 

It was very soon found, however, that this plan would not 
work, at any rate not everywhere and at all times. By the 
end of the second year of its existence, the Central Council 
had come to the conclusion 'to advise Committees to give 
reKef themselves in the last resort.' It was not such a simple 
thing as had been imagined to organise charity, especially 
since so-called ' charity ' had by no means made up its mind 
that it needed organisation, and it was seen to be a necessity 
that in certain cases Committees should take the responsibility 
of procuring themselves the help which they had decided 
ought to be given. It is important, however, to remember 
that it was not with this intention that the C.O.S. was 
founded. 

Let us now look a little more closely at the aim and 
objects of the Society, as the Society itself states them in its 
own publications. 

The first statement is this : ' The main object of the 
C.O.S. is the improvement of the Condition of the Poor.' 
Here is a plain declaration that the condition of the poor 
needs to be improved. The most active members of the 
Society always have been and are now persons who have 
really known the poor, and not only read and talked and 
written about them. They have seen the squalor, and misery, 
and ugliness of their surroundings, the ill-built, insanitary 
houses, the struggling hand-to-mouth existences, the difficulty 
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of finding work, the suffering and anxiety, the temptations 
and trials, the sin and wickedness, yes, and the unselfish 
heroism of the poor. But they know, too, that all their 
troubles cannot be remedied by simply showering money and 
* money's worth ' upon them. 

The C.O.S. Manual goes on to say that there are four 
ways in which the Society is trying to help the poor. 

The first is : 'By bringing about co-operation between the 
charities and the Poor Law, and between charitable persons 
and agencies of all religious denominations among them- 
selves.* 

It may easily be imagined that this is a most difficult task, 
and when you really put your hand to it you find that the 
difficulties almost amount to impossibilities. English men 
and women are, as a rule, very fond of going their own way ; 
they are generally pretty well convinced that it is the best 
way, though other people's plans may be all right for those 
other people. Even if they find out that there is room for 
improvement, they like to improve themselves in their own 
fashion ; they don't want to take ideas from others, still 
less to have other persons imposing their ideas on them. 
Boards of Guardians, who are the legally appointed instru- 
ments for relieving destitution, and all charitable institutions 
and individuals alike, are at times inclined to turn a magnify- 
ing glass on their own work and the wrong end of a telescope 
on their neighbours'. 

A C.O.S. Committee gives an opportunity for people to 
meet together in a friendly way ; there they may learn to see 
with each others' eyes and to further each others' efforts, 
instead of working on in ignorance and at cross-purposes; 
and so by degrees methods of co-operation are evolved and 
put into action. 

The second way in which the Society tries to ' improve 
the condition of the poor ' is by ' spreading sound views on 
charitable work, and creating a class of almoners to carry 
them out.' 

I can only just touch upon what we believe these ' sound 
views ' to be : — 

(a) Charitable help should be the work of the head as 
well as of the heart. 
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(b) It should aim at the prevention even more than at 

the relief of distress. It should be adequate for 
the present need, and, if possible, should prevent 
the necessity for charitable help in the future. 

(c) There should be neither waste, bribery, nor 

favouritism in charity, 

(d) It should not be undertaken without careful inquiry 

and consideration both of what is to be aimed at 
and how the aim is to be reached. 

(e) It should endeavour to call forth all that is good and 

strong in the person it helps, and more especially 
such qualities as thrift, foresight, temperance, 
industry, and family affection, for charitable help 
does more harm than good if it weakens instead 
of strengthens the character of those who receive 
it, 

(/) There can be no real charity without personal service. 
In order that this personal service may be some- 
thing worth giving and worth receiving, the C.O.S. 
believes strongly in the power of education, and 
its members are very glad to help anyone who 
cares to have the benefit of their experience in 
charitable work. 

We now come to the third way of improving the condition 
of the poor. *By securing due investigation and fitting 
action in all cases.* Here is to many people the great bone 
of contention in C.O.S. work. In some cases it may be 
unpleasant to ask people a number of questions about their 
past life, and still more unpleasant to have to reply to the 
questions, but I do not see how one can help the poor 
adequately unless one knows all about them. We could not 
have had a scheme of Army Keform unless there had been 
first a committee of inquiry and a report. A doctor cannot 
prescribe for a patient unless he first examines him. Nor do 
I see how the * fitting action * is to be ' secured ' in 
charitable work without the preliminary investigation. 

And the * fitting action ' which a Charity Organisation 
Committee pledges itself to secure, what is that ? It may be 
anything from sheer inaction, because no good result can 
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follow from any action of ours, to a most complicated plan for 
a whole family. Every case, every family, needs special con- 
sideration and individual treatment. We find often that the 
only real help for our applicants is not material but moral 
help. There is a want of moral backbone about them which 
is at the bottom of all their troubles, but it cannot be 
remedied by money, or food, or medicine. 

Now we are surrounded by agencies for giving this moral 
help, and influencing people to lead better and more religious 
lives, and quite rightly we look to the clergy and other 
ministers of religion to take the chief responsibility for this 
most difficult and most important part of the work of charity. 
"We should like to be able to make sure that every case to 
which we are obliged to refuse material help, because we feel 
certain that under present circumstances such help will be 
useless, should come under some strong, kind, and persevering 
religious and moral influence. 

You will observe that the word is * secure ' investigation 
and action. This means that the Society pledges itself that 
when once it has made up its mind that any particular course 
of action is the right one, by some means or other it will see 
that the plan is carried out. This, of course, involves some- 
times the collection and expenditure of money for reUef 
purposes. The original idea of the C.O.S., as I mentioned 
before, was to leave to existing agencies the actual carrying 
out of the work when once it had been decided upon. And 
still we can look forward to a time when all agencies (clergy, 
missions, hospitals, &c.) will have their relief committees and 
their trained almoners, and will have learnt to co-operate 
together so closely, and to give reUef so wisely, that the work 
of the C.O.S. will become unnecessary. We shall then shut 
up our offices with clear consciences and glad hearts, for the 
work of organising charity will be done. 

The fourth and last way in which the C.O.S. desires to 
help the poor is by * repressing mendicity.' This is the least 
interesting and the most disagreeable part of our work, but it 
is a very necessary one, because the practice of begging and 
giving to beggars is utterly wasteful and destructive of 
character. I believe some persons think the detection of 
impostors is the main raison d'Stre of the C.O.S. It is, 
however, very little we can really do in this matter, for the 
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flimple reason that beggars have just as bad an opinion of the 
C.O.S. as the C.O.S. has of beggars, and so they keep out of 
our way. There is only one real way of repressing mendicity, 
and that is for the public to cease giving anything to beggars 
or in answer to begging appeals without first inquiring or 
having inquiry made as to whether the statements they make 
are true. 

In conclusion, I have only to say that the Charity Organ- 
isation Committee for this district have their office at 

and that any persons who would like to hear 

more about their work would be very welcome if they would 
call and see the Secretary any weekday morning. 

A. M. H. 
November, 1904. 
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[Occasonal Paper No, 1. 
Third Series.] 



Zbc (tare of lEpileptics, 



The topics on which I should like to address you are very 
numerous, but the time at my disposal is so short that it 
would be impossible for me to do justice to more than a very 
few of them. I therefore propose to devote this paper to 
two of the main points connected with the treatment and 
care of epileptics : — 

1. How should they be treated and housed ? 

2. How should means for carrying on the work be 
obtained ? 

In the first place, may I assume that it is the general 
opinion of those who have studied this question that the 
Colony system, as opposed to the large institution, is the right 
method of housing epileptics ? I might also almost assume 
that my audience is familiar with the epileptic, his similarities 
and differences from the normal human being. He is, at 
any rate in a majority of cases, a sane man with a somewhat 
defective memory, due to some extent, perhaps, to the use of 
bromide, able and willing to work, but debarred from retain- 
ing any situation he may obtain by the recurrence, more or 
less frequent, of his fits. What is the result of this? He 
is forced to remain at home, where, through affection or fear, 
his parents often spoil him by a foolish indulgence of all his 
whims and wishes. He is unable to obtain work, and there- 
fore is driven to brood upon his condition; he is shunned 
by his neighbours, and is deprived of companionship and 
social intercourse which might enable him for the time to for- 
get his terrible complaint. Now consider this. What is he 
deprived of ? An ordinary home life, work, recreation : in 
fact, the ordinary elements of the life of an ordinary human 
being. Whereas the very thing that the epileptic requires to 
improve his condition is simply the enjoyment of an ordinary 
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life. To provide this is the problem which has been solved, 
at any rate to some extent, by the development of the Colony 
system. 

Having been connected with the National Society for the 
Employment of Epileptics from its commencement, I am 
able from personal experience to give you some information 
as to how the work may be carried out with, I think I may 
say, a considerable measure of success, both as regards the 
health and the happiness of the inmates, or Colonists, as they 
like to be called. 

The first point is to produce, so far as is possible, an 
assimilation to home life. Our experience has told us that 
Homes to contain from eighteen to -twenty-four inmates are 
the most suitable, having regard to the two points, domesticity 
and economy. No doubt with the smaller number the inmates 
may be more closely brought together ; but, on the other hand, 
it would always be doubtful whether they would all be con- 
genial to each other, whereas with the larger number it is 
always possible for them to form small groups of special 
friendship, while the number is not too great to prevent a 
happy general unanimity and sympathy. 

Each of our Homes for men is presided over by a Sister, 
and has one male attendant, who both take part in the life 
of the Colonists indoors, join in their games and other 
recreations : the Sister is responsible under th^ Matron for 
the management of her house, and the attendant sleeps in a 
cubicle between the two dormitories (in which the inmates of 
each house sleep) and attends to fits which occur during the 
night. He does not sit up. It has not been found necessary, 
and no accident has happened in any one of our Homes 
attributable to our not having an attendant up and about 
all night. The Colonists feed together in their own homes, 
and generally in the evenings, except when some entertain- 
ment is given, remain together in their homes. 

This is a very brief sketeh of the home life of the Colony, 
but its results have proved eminently satisfactory in pro- 
ducing feelings of good-fellowship and happiness. 

Now let me turn to the question of work. In the first 
place, it is essential that every Colonist should have a very 
liberal allowance of fresh air, and therefore everyone, what- 
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ever be his usual occupation, has his regular turn at outdoor 
work. Secondly, whenever a man who comes to the Colony 
has learnt a trade which can in any way be made useful, 
he is employed at it ; for a man is naturally happier doing 
what he knows, than learning to do things he has never done 
before. Has he learnt no trade, then, generally speaking, he 
works in the farm or garden, an eye being kept on him to see 
if he shows any aptitude for special work. Thus we have 
carpenters, bricklayers, painters, smiths, farm labourers, and 
many others among our Colonists, and have developed some 
into carpenters and smiths. We should be glad to have 
some tailors and bootmakers, but none have been forthcoming 
so far ; however, when we grow larger and begin the training 
of youths, we hope to produce our own artificers. 

Of course, the farm and garden work is done by our men, 
with the assistance of certain paid labour and under the 
supervision of the bailiff and gardener, and thus the Colony is 
supplied with its milk and butter and all necessary vegetables, 
any surplus being disposed of for the benefit of the Colony. 

My third point was play or recreation. All games are 
enjoyed at the Colony. Out of doors, cricket, football, 
skitties, quoits, &c., according to the taste and age of the 
various Colonists, and in these games the attendants take 
part. Indoors, besides the usual games of cards, chess, 
draughts, and bagatelle, our Colonists take great delight in 
music, many being capable performers ; here again both the 
Sisters and attendants join in the pastimes. 

I have had very briefly to describe the life of the Colony 
to you, but before turning to the second part of my paper I 
must add that our two Homes for women have proved a 
marked success in every way. To them is allotted the task 
of doing the laundry-work and most of the needlework for 
the whole Colony. 

To complete an ordinary life the presence of children is 
necessary. Alas! we cannot as yet provide this element. 
Our Homes are ready for them, our arrangements made, 
but our intelligent Legislature stepped in, ajid, by a measure 
which I propose to mention later on, compelled us to post- 
pone this much-desired branch of our work. 

I might, too, as probably it would be of interest to you, 
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give you a few figures as to the cost incurred by us in the 
working of our Colony. 

, Briefly, Homes such as we have for twenty-four Colonists 
may be built for from £100 to £180 a bed, according to the 
price of labour and materials at the time of construction. 
Each Home can be completely furnished for about £450. 
The Colonists can be maintained (after the number has 
reached, say, 100) for a little over ten shillings per week, and 
as the number still further increases the cost per head will 
doubtless be materially reduced. This estimate includes all 
the expenses of the Colony, but not those of the London 
office. 

Our farm and garden have, I am pleased to say, produced 
a profit. The cost of drainage and water-supply would of 
pourse depend on the local conditions of the situation in 
which any other Colony might happen to start, therefore the 
expense incurred by us would be no guide in this respect. 

I pass on now to the second question : ' How should the 
necessary means for the care and treatment of epileptics be 
provided ? ' 

It is probable that there are in this country 7,000 or 
8,000 epileptics who would be suitable for admission to 
{Establishments such as ours at Chalfont, and when one 
remembers that the greater number of these cases would not 
be temporary but permanent, one sees at once that the work 
to be done in establishing and carrying on epileptic Colonies 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the case is vast indeed 
— too vast to be undertaken by the unaided resources of 
voluntary charity. 

By the Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act, 1899, powers are given to the school autho- 
rities either to estabUsh Homes for the education and main*- 
ienance of epileptic and defective children, or to contribute, 
on terms to be approved by the Education Department, 
towards the establishment or enlargement of certified 
voluntary Homes, and towards the maintenance of such 
voluntary Homes. 

This Act is merely permissive and not compulsory so far 
as the School Boards are concerned (though compidsory as 
regards the parents), but in spite of its permissive character,. 
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the powers of the Act would undoubtedly have been largely 
exercised by the School Boards but for the fact that, by a 
clause added when the Bill was in the Committee stage^ 
limitations have been imposed as to the size of the Homes 
and the number of Homes allowed in one establishment, 
which have been so universally condemned by expert opinion 
that until this clause is repealed the Act is likely to remaii) 
a dead letter. 

. The question of public provision for epileptic adults was 
considered last year by the Select Committee on the Cottage 
Homes Bill, with the result that they recommended that 
establishments should be provided for epileptics by the 
County Councils, the cost of maintenance to be borne by the 
Guardians with the aid of a grant from the Local Taxation 
Account through the County Council, on the same principle 
as the grant of four shillings a week allowed in the case of 
lunatics maintained in the County asylums. It is believed 
that legislation in this direction is likely to be introduced and 
passed at no very distant future. 

In the case therefore of epileptic children, the Legislature 
has recognised the duty owed by the community to its afflicted 
members, and in the case of epileptic adults a similar recog- 
nition may be expected ere long. There thus arises the very 
important question whether it is best that local authorities, 
such as the County Councils and the School Boards, should 
directly undertake the erection and management of Colonies 
or other establishments for these afflicted classes, or should 
rather contribute towards the establishment and support of 
Colonies established and managed by voluntary agencies. 

If the latter method were adopted, safeguards such as 
inspection and certification would be needed ; but subject to 
such safeguards there can, I think, be little doubt that this 
method would be the best. When one recollects that the 
object of the Colony system is to imitate as far as possible 
ordinary home life with all its freedom and diversity, it 
seems sufficiently obvious that official management would be 
out of place. It is not merely by building one's Homes 
small, and by scattering them about on a large area of land, 
that one gets a Colony instead of an institution. It is upon 
the spirit that is infused into the management that the 
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Colony system depends, and if this right spirit be absent, a 
Home, or a collection of Homes, however small, may be as 
veritable an institution as though it were built after the old- 
fashioned barrack type. If this work were undertaken 
directly by the C!ounty Councils, it would be undertaken as a 
civic duty, while if it were under voluntary management it 
would be undertaken from motives of personal interest in 
epileptics by those who for one reason or another have some 
special sympathy for, or some special knowledge of, the 
victims of this particular affliction. Under such auspices the 
personal system of management, as distinguished from 
management by rules and regulations, comes into being as it 
were spontaneously, and is maintained without effort, and it is 
just this personal system which distinguishes the Colony from 
the institution. 

There are many points closely connected with this ques- 
tion of voluntary or official management — such as the 
importance of a condition that a proportion of the cost of 
maintenance should be provided from voluntary sources — the 
question of the best size for a Colony, and the area from 
which it should draw its Colonists — each of which would need 
much discussion, and upon which, therefore, time does not 
permit me to speak. But the two essential points that 
appear to be important at the present time are, first, that the 
conditions to which I have referred in the Act of last year as 
to epileptic children should be repealed so that the powers 
conferred by the Act may be effectively exercised, and, 
secondly, that any legislation that may be introduced for the 
benefit of epileptic adults should be so framed as to admit of 
the participation of voluntary organisations in the work, just 
as the Act lately referred to permits such participation in the 
case of epileptic children. 

E. MONTEFIOBB MiOHOLLS, 

Chairman of the National Society for the 
Employment of Epileptics. 
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Third Series.] 



DISPENSARY LETTERS. 



By C. F. ROGERS. 

[Repbinted, by kind permission of the Editor, from the 
* Commonwealth,' November 1902]. 

During the past year it unexpectedly fell to my lot to be put 
in charge of a suburban parish for three months ; I had gone 
to help at the church some little time before while the Vicar 
was short-handed, but during that time I had no responsi- 
bility as to the methods adopted by him in his work, and had 
equally no right to criticise them. I had observed that 
frequent applications were made to him for letters for a 
Dispensary in the neighbourhood, but when anyone came to 
me to ask for one I simply said I was unable to sign them, 
as I was not one of the regular clergy, and referred them 
to the Vicar. 

When, however, he was compelled throu|2:h sickness to 
leave the parish for three months, and I had to take full 
charge, I realised that this question of the Dispensary had to 
be faced, and I took some little trouble with each applicant 
that I might use the facts brought to light by investigation 
for educational purposes ; I think they have proved instruc- 
tive as showing the amount of good done in proportion to the 
harm caused by letter charities, and as presenting a fair idea 
of the types of persons who use these institutions where 
practically no inquiries are made. 

I therefore went into each case fairly fully ; my investi* 
gations were not, of course, as thorough as would be necessary, 
for instance, in an office of the Charity Organisation Society 
or any other institution that has to grapple with real cases of 
distress, but they were sufficient for my purpose, and if they 
err they do so on the side of believing the best until the worst 
is known. 

Then, after two months, I made an outline statement 
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of each case and sent it to the C!ommittee of the Dispensary 
with the following letter. A few facts which came to my 
notice later have been added in brackets. 

St. Vicarage. 

Dbab Sib, — I have been acting as Gorate-in-charge in this 
parish for the last two months during the absence of the Vicar, and 
I find that apphcations are made to me for letters of recommenda- 
tion to the Dispensary, to which the church made a contri- 
bution last year. 

As I am a stranger in the neighbourhood I have been somewhat 
at a loss as to how I should act, as I do not know quite for 
what sort of persons it is intended. I see on the form that I am 
required to state that the appHcant is in my beHef ' a proper object 
of charity,' and below I find the definition, 'No persons to be 
deemed objects of this charity but such as are necessitous.' 

I could not of course sign this without making enquiries in the 
case of people I knew nothing about, and have been therefore at 
some pains to investigate each case that came before me. This has 
involved a good deal of expenditure both of time and trouble, but the 
result has been most instructive. 

I venture therefore to lay before you a brief outline of each case 
stating how I have acted, and should be very glad if you would tell 
me if I have interpreted your definition right and if I have acted 
in accordance with the intentions of the Committee of the Charity. 

(1) Mrs. A is a widow of sixty-five, whose husband died 

sixteen years ago. She has no relations except a brother, who 
himself wants help. None of her children grew up, and though she 
never got into debt she never saved. He employer gives her a good 
character as sober and respectable, but says she can only do girl's 
work and earns about 8s. a week. Her letter was re-signed. 

(2) Mrs. B is a married woman whose husband, aged thirty- 
four, was formerly a domestic servant and then a tram-conductor 
till two years ago, when he had to give up work through sickness. 
She does washing and goes out to help in the evening in private houses 
and earns about 14s. 6d. a week, according to her own statement. 
She has four children, the eldest of whom, a girl of fourteen, is 
taken care of by a married sifter, while the other three, boys, go 
to school. The two eldest earn Is. 6d, and Qd, a week in Httle 
places. Mrs. B. bears a good character and the house and children 
are well kept. She gets 2s. and four loaves from the parish. Her 
husband is suffering from an inciurable disease. 

[I re-signed the letter, but have since discovered that Mrs. B. 
writes begging letters to ladies in the West End and that the 
district visitor sees no signs of poverty about the house.] 
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(8) Mrs. applied for a letter as her husband had been in 

the doctor's hands for some time (six months) and she felt she 
could not afford to go on paying him. She was advised to speak to 
him first before taking her husband out of his hands, which she did, 
with the result that he said as her husband was so much better, he 
would cease visiting him as a patient, but would call on him now 
and then as a friend, since he had been so long under his care, so 
that a letter was not needed. 

(4) Mrs. D wrote asking for a letter, and on my asking her 

to call said she had been going to a doctor for six weeks and had 
left off a fortnight before to try some things people had advised her 
which had only made her worse. I advised her to see her own 
doctor again and tell him that her husband, who is a billiard-marker, 
could not afford to pay for another visit, and to come and tell me 
what he said. She seemed a nice woman and was grateful for the 
advice, but did not come again. 

I learned afterwards that she did not go to the doctor and that 
the ulcers she was suffering from have nearly disappeared. 

[Subsequently I was informed that her husband was in a very 
good position and was said to earn as much as £8 a week, but that 
he drank, and the children were in and out of the public-house at 
all hours of the night, while Mrs. D. is occasionally brought home 
in a cab.] 

(6) Mary E , aged ten, called and asked for a letter saying 

she had had a sore throat for four years and always went up to the 
Dispensary with a letter, so she wanted one now ; her mother had a 
bad side and wanted one too. 

Her father is a tram-driver and earns 86s. a week (42$. if work- 
ing seven days). The eldest boy is said to be delicate and earns 8s. 
a week. The next, a girl, is in a little place and gets Ss. 6d. (? and 
some of her meals).. There are four more little children under the 
age of ten years. The father and the children bear a fair character. 
Total income of family 48$. Qd, a week. I asked Mrs. E. to come 
and talk it over with me if she could not afford to pay for a doctor, 
but she did not come. I have since heard that she got a letter from 
a lady she knows. 

(6) Jane F . I was asked to leave a blank signed letter to 

be called for by a lady in whose Sunday-school class this girl was an 
irregular attendant. I asked her to call and found she was a girl 
of about fourteen. She said she had had a bad throat since about 
ten days ago and that her mother took her to a chemist, but that it 
did her no good. 

Her mother is a widow who does no work. The two eldest 
daughters earn respectively 195. and ds, a week. There is also a 
son ' out of work ' and one son at school. Total income 2Ss. a 
week (? when the son is in work 405.). 
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As I could not see that there were speoial circomstanoes that 
called for charitable help, I asked the girl to tell her mother to 
make an appUcation for herself, but she did not come. The lady 
who originally brought the case under my notice said she did not 
think the girl had much the matter with her and would be better 
without doctor's stuff. She told me a little later that the mother 
applied elsewhere, and being unable to get a letter, did without, and 
the girl has got well again. 

[I have since learned that the boy is out of work because he had 
an accident about a year ago and claimed, and got, £80 damages. 
The firm would not keep him on as he went to law, and since then 
he does not seem to have taken trouble to get any.] 

(7) Mrs. G sent her boy, aged thirteen, up to ask for a letter 

for her little girl of three who was poorly and had, she thought, 
bronchitis. He had been to ask someone else in the morning, but 
the lady was away. He volunteered that they had always been 

connected with St. Church, and said they had not had much 

sickness lately, they had not needed a doctor for two years. 

Mrs. G.'s husband is a tram-driver earning 36s. a week (42s. if 
working seven days), the boy is in a little place earning 2s. a week 
(? and some of his meals). Mrs. G. is sister to Mrs. E. above. 

I wrote a letter to Mrs. G. advising her to see the doctor at once 
if the baby was so ill, and if she could not. afford to pay for his 
attendance to come and talk it over with me the next day and I 
would see if it could not be settled, but she did not come. 

(8) Mrs. H called and gave me a long explanation why she 

went to another church and not to St. , and then ask^ for 

a letter for her little girl. She said she had had a great deal 
of sickness lately, and had had to pay a doctor's bill of £5 for her 
daughter. She said ' I have never had help before, but I see others 
getting it, and I don't see why I shouldn't. I could of course take 
her to a doctor and pay.' Her husband is assistant manager at 
Garter Patterson's, and earns (? gives her) 80s. a week. She has 
six children, but did not tell me if any were earning. She seemed 
a nice respectable woman. 

I explained that before signing a paper to say she was 
necessitous I should have to go into her affairs, but she seemed 
unwilling for me to do so, and to dislike the idea of being de- 
pendent on others. 

(9) Mrs. I . A little girl came and asked for a letter, 

saying that the baby was ill and that her mother had taken him to 
the Dispensary, and that the doctor was coming the next day. 
She was a nice bright child, and said her mother went out to 
work, and that her fiftther ' had not been out of work for a long 
time.' 
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I called on the mother, who said her husband had been out of 
work three months. She earned 145. a week, her son worked in & 
furniture factory and gave her 2^. 6d. a week {sic, his age is 
twenty) f She was unable to give her husband's employers, and 
said she would have had Dr. X. if she could have paid for it ; she 
couldn't give the name of anyone who would speak for her, and 
said she couldn't waste her time running about, she ' would get a 
letter somewhere else if such a fuss was to be made.' 

The house was very dirty and foul, and I have since learned 
that the husband had just come out of prison for knocking her 
about when in drink, and that the little girl knew quite well that 
her father had been put away. 

(10) Mrs. J . This woman sent her child up to the vicarage 

to ask for a letter, so I went round and called at the house and 
found her in bed. Her husband was at home ' out of work.' He 
said he hadn't been to look for work as his wife was ill. His 
eldest unmarried son had left home three weeks ago, he had to 
turn him out as he wasn't a good son ; the other two gave 75. and 
55. a week ; there were three Uttle girls at school. The doctor was 
coming that afternoon, so I said I would call again later after he 
had been. 

I called again and found a Bible put out conspicuously on the 
table. I advised the man to make an application to the O.O.S., 
but added that I thought they would expect the son who had just 
left home to do his duty. 

I called again in a few days and found that they had not 
applied. Mrs. J. 'preferred to get along without, if so many 
questions were to be asked. Once before she had applied — ^not for 
help, but for a Dispensary letter {sic), and someone came and asked 
her if she went to church and to Mothers' Meeting, and she didn't 
see what that had to do with it (with which I quite agreed). If 
the lady who visits had been there she was sure she would have 
given her something without any bother. Others had it, and why 
shouldn't she ? ' 

I have since found out from his employers that the man dis- 
charged himself, that he could come back to work whenever he 
liked, and they would be glad to have him as they were short, and 
that he could earn 65. a day (885. a week) any time, and as much 
as 95. with overtime. 

(11) Mrs. E sent her little girl to ask for a letter as she 

was ill with asthma. She said they had lived in the neighbour- 
hood for twenty years and 'had always had letters from the 
clergy.' 

She is a married woman with five children by a former hus- 
band, one by her present husband five years old. The two eldest 
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are married and earning good monej. The husband is 'out of 
work.' 

On enquiry I found that the husband was a drunken good-for- 
nothing man, that Mrs. E. wanted to get separated from him and 
could get a divorce if she tried. The two sons left Mrs. E. when 
she married again. 

I called on Mrs. E. and found her in bed, but she did not seem 
to be very ill. She could not give me the name of anyone for 
whom her husband worked and said she never bothered about it 
as long as he was away. I suggested that she should send for the 
parish doctor, as I thought the husband should be made to do his 
duty, and she replied : ' I have never had any trouble before in getting 
letters ; what else is the Church for ? I'd rather sell something 
and pay. I could send to a dozen ladies and get one at once.' 

(12) Mrs. L called to ask for a letter as the visiting lady 

had advised her to apply, and she always used to get one from the 
minister's wife where she lived before. She was suffering from 
chronic dyspepsia and thought she could not afford to pay for a 
doctor as she had a heavy bill to come in for her confinement six 
months ago. 

Her sister and her husband's half-brother thought she ought 
to be able to pay at least for casual illness, as he earned 255. a 
week and had only three children. The character was good. 

I saw the doctor, who said he was not going to send in any bill 
for his attendance six months ago, so I told Mrs. L. and said I 
thought as he had been so generous she should consult him once 
more and tell me what he said. She followed my advice and so a 
letter was not needed. 

Besides these the only applications I have had came through 
a woman who brought me three letters to re-sign, one for herself, 
another for her lodger, and a third for her neighbour. I was just 
going out and said she must call again, and the others must make 
their own applications, but none of them have been. 

It will be noticed that in six cases children were sent, it being 
assumed that no questions would be asked, while in four cases the 
profession of some particular form of religion was considered to 
constitute a claim of some sort. The evil effects of this, especially 
when put into the mouths of children, can hardly, in my opinion, 
be exaggerated. 

Hoping that these facts that I have been enabled to lay before 
you may be of interest, and apologising for the length of my letter, 

I beg to remain, 
Yours truly, 

Clement F. Bogebs. 
The Sec., Dispensary. 
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Before sending the letter I read it to one of the church- 
wardens who is a member of the Committee of the Dis- 
pensary. He was much interested and gave me an 
introduction to another member, Mr. Z., who had been 
expressing his opinion that the Charity was much abused. 
He gave me a further introduction to the Secretary, who 
kindly allowed me to call on him and read over the letter and 
discuss it before sending it in. He informed me that the 
authorities reserved the right of enquiring into any case that 
came before them if they thought the bearer of the letter was 
in a position to pay for himself, and that a little time before 
a domestic servant in the employ of one of the well-to-do local 
tradesmen had come and had been refused attention. He 
admitted, however, that that was two years ago and that, aa 
the well-to-do tradesman had withdrawn his subscription, they 
had never repeated the experiment. 

He agreed that the Dispensary was abused ; his wife, he 
said, had streams of people applying to her whom she knew 
nothing about. He was aware that the * poor men's doctors *" 
in the neighbourhood were very bitter about it, and I think 
saw that they had a genuine grievance in that the Charity 
robbed them of patients who could well afford to pay. 
Whether he saw the hardship inflicted on the poor themselves 
by starving out nearly all the medical men who charged feea 
which those who preferred to pay their way were able to aflford, 
I am not so sure. He acknowledged that the working people 
of the neighbourhood were not very likely to make provision 
against sickness, and that if they moved into a dijfferent 
district it would prove to have been a cruel thing to have 
taught them to be improvident. He also, in part at any rate^ 
realised the moral degradation involved in the begging for 
letters, and agreed that the temptation to untruthfulness and 
hypocrisy fostered by the system was a far worse evil 
than the mere abuse of the Charity. He admitted that it 
was not right to sign a recommendation which involved 
false statements, but I think hardly realised how grave a 
matter it was that the throwing the bi^rden of enquiry on 
subscribers had made such a course habitual among district 
visitors and the clergy, from whom, I regret to say, he said 
mo^t of the signatures came. 
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In spite of this he was not very hopefnl of reform, though 
lie promised that the letter should be read at the next Com- 
mittee meeting. I gave him the report of the Metropolitan 
Provident Medical Association and called his attention to the 
fact that the Chelsea Free Dispensary was in process of being 
transformed into a Provident Dispensary, in case his Com- 
mittee might wish to profit by the experience of others. Mr. 
Z. had asked me what steps I should advise being taken, and 
I suggested that as a preliminary measure a new form of 
letter should be adopted, requiring the applicant to state his 
•occupation and wages, the size of his family, and his reasons 
for being unable to pay for a doctor. This, I pointed out, 
leould ensure his realising the nature of the Charity and would 
at least put some check on the thoughtless signing of 
letters. I saw one of the medical staff, but unfortunately I 
had not made the acquaintance of the doctors who were 
specially interested in the Dispensary and was not able to get 
an introduction to either of them in time. 

The letter was read and I received a reply saying that the 
€ommittee thanked me for the trouble I had taken, that they 
were not prepared to make any drastic changes, but were 
introducing minor regulations to minimise the abuses I had 
called their attention to. (They proposed, I believe, to charge 
a penny for bottles! but this suggested change was not 
adopted, mainly, I gathered, owing to the common-sense of 
one of the clerical members of the Committee who saw that 
such a course would have no effect whatever in the direction of 
reform.) The letter added that the * medical staff, however, 
considered that such abuses existed only to a very small 
extent.' 

I am afraid this rather nettled me and I preached a 
sermon next Sunday evening on the * Cruelty of Charity,' with 
illustrations from the hardships entailed by the letter system 
and the immorality of signing false statements in recommend- 
ing people about whom you knew nothmg. I was glad to hear 
that the most influential member of the medical staff was 
present that evening. 

Meanwhile I had used my cases to try to make the district 
visitors realise the results of the ordinary method of using 
the Dispensary letters, and in the case of some I think it Wlis 
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folly taken in. Others I think thought it all rather amusing 
and were not quite sure whether I had given the letters or not, 
or whether I thought the Dispensary was doing good or harm, 
but that at any rate I should soon be gone and things would 
go on in the old way. They seemed to regard me as a sort of 
harmless eccentric who was not doing much harm. Indeed, I 
was appalled at the thoughtlessness and lightness of some of 
the district visitors when I saw how ready they were to 
acknowledge that things were doing harm (notably a soup 
kitchen) and yet were quite prepared to continue working it. 

On the other hand I called their attention to the 

Provident Dispensary, which was not far from the district 
where the largest part of the working population of the parish 
lies, and it was striking to see how they rose to the idea when 
something positive was suggested in the place of mere negative 
criticism. I published notices of it in the Magazine in the 
two numbers it fell to my lot to edit, and they took a number 
of cards to distribute. I asked them to send in any likely 
names to me to forward to the Secretary, that she might 
canvass them, but I am sorry to say not a single one was 
sent. 

I myself sent the names of most of the applicants 
whose cases I have just outlined, with very much the 
result I expected. The Secretary called and reported to 
me that some were very nice, 'others very disagreeable 
and independent.' Mrs. G., the tram-driver's wife, whose 
boy said they had always been connected with the Church, 
said she 'wouldn't join as she could always get what she 
wanted for nothing.* (This was her idea of independence.) 
Mrs. E.y her sister, with the same income and the same 
sized family, paid in for her daughter ; in this case I think 
the influence of the district visitor may be traced. Mrs. H., 
the nice woman who had never asked ^ before, joined for her 
whole family. Mrs. D., the billiard-marker's wife, ' wouldn't 
listen to her.' 

In conclusion, there are two points that I should like to 
call attention to : — 

1. The proportion of cases really needing free treatment 
was one in twelve. A friend of mine who is a school manager 
in South London received a list of forty families where the 
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children were said to be underfed and to need free dinners. 
By the simple process of visiting the parents and asking if 
they really wanted them they reduced the number to six with- 
out any further enquiries of any sort. The proportion is just 
the same in each case. The income of the Dispensary is 
£702, but when money is required for pensions for those who 
have done their best b31 through their lives to provide for old 
age, or for the cure of consumption by open-air treatment, 
the utmost difficulty is experienced in raising the necessary 
funds. 

2. The Secretary told me for the greater number of 
letters were signed by the clergy and that the people in 
certain districts seemed never to be off their hands. One 
cannot perhaps expect men to realise the harm such an 
institution is doing without some education in the science of 
relief, but I own I was appalled at the thought that we who 
ought to be the teachers of truth should be so absolutely 
deficient in the simplest principles of common honesty as to sign, 
day after day, false statements about people without taking 
the least trouble to ascertain the truth, and to give recom- 
mendations without any sense of the responsibility entailed. 
I confess I am in- despair as to the spiritual work of the Church 
among the poorer members of the community as long as we 
remain blind to the hypocrisy we are encouraging by our 
action and the contempt into which we have brought religion 
by our neglect of principle. 
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THE WORK OF A HOSPITAL ALMONER IN AN 
OOT-PATIENT DEPARTMENT. 



* With a view to promote the better organisation and greater use- 
fulness of the Out-Patient Department, the House Committee have 
appointed an Almoner to work among the out-patients .... She 
will systematically interview the applicants for out-patient relief 
with a view to eliminate from among them those whose circum- 
stances do not seem to entitle them to treatment, or who might 
be better provided for by a provident dispensary or by the Poor-law 
authorities. At the same time every applicant will be attended to 
at the first visit, and no patient will be subsequently rejected if the 
physician or surgeon in charge desires the case to be continued 
under treatment. 

* The almoner will undertake the duty of helping the patients, 
so far as opportunity will allow, to obtain surgical appliances, letters 
for convalescent homes, or such other aid as the staff may consider 
them to need.' 

Such is the outline of an out-patient almoner's work as 
sketched by the House Committee of the Hospital. It will be 
seen that no unnecessary restrictions were to be placed upon 
the work. The almoner was to endeavour to stop abuse in 
every direction — abuse by the well-to-do, abuse by the thrift- 
less, and abuse by those who through ignorance or inability 
of any. kind could not carry out the treatment necessary 
to recovery. How this was to be done depended in great 
measure upon the resources at her command. 

It is evident that this work among such a number as flock 
to an out-patient department would be impossible single- 
handed, and necessarily incomplete in all circumstances. To 
begin in a small way, therefore, and to build up gradually a 
system upon a few structural principles, was the only way 
open ; the proof of the soundness of the principles being that 
the work would gradually simplify itself and so become more 
easy to handle. 

H 
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I. Co-operation within and without the hospital was 
one of the comer-stones of the foundation. Within the 
hospital the endeavour was to make the medical and nursing 
Bta£f, the students, and even the hospital porters, realise that 
any case they might take to her as apparently what they 
would call a * deserving ' one would have her serious con- 
sideration, however difficult the problem to be solved might be. 

A rule of reporting the action taken whenever this had 
been done and of explaining carefully why it did not appear 
possible to assist in certain cases, resulted, it seems, in the 
general acceptance of the belief that the post of almoner was a 
useful one. Cases are now not only referred to her for inquiry 
as to the best means of procuring assistance, but for inquiry 
as to ability to pay for treatment outside the hospital, or for 
general advice ; and those within the hospital are always 
ready to assist her office, by giving their medical opinion, 
perhaps hastening an admission, supporting a decision, or in 
various other ways which make the work more possible than 
it otherwise could be. 

A few examples may show more clearly than general 
statements what can be done by co-operation zcithin the 
hospital. 

1. A student bad been much perplexed by a maternity case to 
which he had been called. The husband was out of work, there 
was no fire or food, and many children. He asked for a visit, which 
proved the case to be one for the Poor Law. The man was sent 
to the reHeving officer and a nurse asked to visit every morning 
through the clergy. 

2. A girl from the country had to attend the hospital daily for 
the light treatment for lupus, but could find no suitable lodging. 
She was finally referred by the doctor to the almoner, who put her 
into communication with the Travellers' Aid Society. A room for 
her was found at a girls' home, and here she remained comfortably 
for six months. 

8. A servant had been practically cured of lupus by the light 
treatment, but needed convalescent treatment at the seaside to 
complete the process. Her mistress had offered to pay for her, but 
did not know where to send her or how to set about the arrange- 
ments. The case was sent to the almoner by the doctor, and she 
undertook the necessary preliminaries. 

4. A man had been an in-patient with compound fracture of 
the leg. He had been sent by the hospital for convalescent treat- 
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ment, and on his return attended daily for massage. He had a wife 
and two children, was in serious want, and obliged to contemplate 
going into the infirmary. The massage nurse sent him to the 
almoner, who referred him to the Charity Organisation Society. 
He was assisted by a weekly allowance for fifteen weeks while he 
received the massage, till he was fit for work again. 

5. A boy attended with chorea. The father was out of work, 
and there was insufficient food. The parents were advised to send 
him to the infirmary, but they refused. The case was reported to 
the physician, who also urged the infirmary and refused to treat 
the child at the hospital. A friendly visit was made later by a 
member of the Charity Organisation Society to see whether the 
parents had consented to let the lad go. It was found they had 
not, and he was worse. They finally promised to allow him to go. 

6. A youth attended as out-patient, and was found to be suffering 
more from want of food than anything else ; he seemed also to be 
slightly wanting in intelligence. He was brought to the almoner 
by the doctor. It was found he had walked from Leicester in 
search of work. He was advised to go to the Church Army, and 
his parents were communicated with. The reply came at once in 
the shape of a very grateful letter. They said the lad had been out 
of work and had suffered from depression and religious mania in 
consequence. They were quite willing and able to support him, 
and sent his fare, asking that he should be sent home, and 
promising to exert themselves to find employment for him. 

These examples show the necessity of having someone in 
the out-patient department whose duty it is to attend to the 
social aspect of a patient's life ; they also show how impossible 
this would be unless she was in close touch with those outside 
the hospital who have the impr.ovement of the condition of 
the poor at heart. The almoner is the connecting link 
between those who are working for the benefit of the poor 
within and without the hospital. Further examples would be 
tedious. Suffice it to say that the more the almoner knows 
of the conditions under which the working classes live, their 
thrift agencies, their wages, and the workers who are doing 
good or harm among them, the more useful she can be, and 
the more co-operation she can obtain inside and outside the 
hospital walls the more benefit will accrue to the work of all 
parties concerned. Without this co-operation, if she took her 
work seriously, she would be filled with despair, or if she took 
it lightly she would make it a farce. 

K 2 
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II. Another foundation principle closely connected witb 
the above is that the creation of the almoner's office should 
not be the creation of a new centre for the distribution of 
relief. All moneys entrusted to her are given in conformity 
with the principle of co-operation, and the patients themselves 
do not know there are any funds at her disposal. This at 
once places patient and almoner upon equal terms, and truth 
is possible between them. A carious example of this was 
given a short time ago. An old woman attended as a new 
patient and was advised to get a belt — cost about a guinea- 
She stated she was living in one room at 8«. a week upon 
what her daughter, who was abroad, could afford to give her. 
It was evidently true she was living in a very humble way, 
and she professed herself quite unable to provide what was. 
needed. It was explained to her that, though the hospital 
could not give the belt, she could apply to the Charity 
Organisation Society, who, after making s^me inquiries, might 
be able to obtain assistance. Upon this it came out that the 
daughter was the wife of a solicitor in Belgium, and the old 
lady said she would apply to her first. If she could not 
manage to pay for the belt, she would return to the almoner 
for the address of the District Office. Nothing more was 
heard of her. 

Many and various have been ths engagements such as 
this between almoner and patient, but the principle works 
well by throwing the applicants for relief upon their own 
resources ; and when it is understood that the rule applies 
equally it becomes appreciated, at all events by the better sort 
among them. 

A woman who came to pay her last instalment for con- 
valescent treatment for her little girl was evidently hurt that 
she should have had to struggle and deny herself much to 
pay 5s. a week for the child, when a boy who went by the 
same train had announced he was going away free. The 
apparent injustice of the facts rankled in her mind, but it 
had only to be explained that there was a just principle 
behind to send her home happy in the thought that she had 
managed to pay entirely herself, and there had been no 
necessity to ask any Society for assistance. 

Ill* This brings us to a third principle. The almoner*s 
endeavour throughout the work is to encourage habits of 
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thrift and self-reliance in all who pass through her ofiSce. 
It is not only pointed out to those in difficulties how they 
can in future make some provision for the emergencies which 
will inevitably appear in the course of their lives, but the 
present need is, as far as possible, met by suggestions as to 
liow it may be possible to manage without having to ask 
strangers for help. The mother of a family may refuse to 
come into hospital, when it is necessary for her health that 
«he should do so, because she has no one with whom to leave 
lihe children. A talk over ways and means often results in 
her resolve to do a little organisation on her own account 
«,mong her relations. 

A boy, a few days ago, needed a new artificial eye, and 
iihe mother said she intended to get Surgical Aid letters for it 
as she had done before ; but after it was made clear that it 
wrould be more satisfactory to save up weekly for it herself 
«he decided to do so, and the instrument maker* reports that 
patients return to him for small articles, such as elastic 
stockings and trusses, ready to pay for them themselves, 
baying been taught in the first instance to save up for them 
by paying the cost in instalments through the hospital. 

The same principle of discountenancing any schemes for 
obtaining what is needed which may weaken a patient's 
moral fibre underlies the almoner's attitude to the Poor Law. 
<]ases come before her which are on the border-line of the 
Poor Law, but which, unless there is some definite reason, 
«he does not recommend to apply to the relieving officer. 
Single men, unable to work, who have made no provision for 
sickness are not urged to go into the infirmary. It seems 
better that they should feel the pinch due to their own 
neglect. It is disheartening to find how many ne'er-do-weels 
look upon the Poor-law infirmary as a safe provision for 
them in times of sickness. One of these, on being asked 
what he should do without a club if he fell really ill, replied, 
"* I shall go where better men than I have gone, miss — 
to the infirmary,' and this is the attitude usually taken up 
hy the thriftless. They even come to the hospital with the 
purpose of obtaining certificates for the infirmary, which I 
«,m glad to say they do not get unless the case is one of some 
urgency. 
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There are occasions, however, on which the almoner 
xecommends resort to the Poor Law. If a man is suffering 
with advanced phthisis^ especially if he is living in one room 
with a family of small children, every effort is ma.de to send 
him into the infirmary. If a lad who has just left school 
and is; suffering from epilepsy and mental deficiency is 
beginning a loafing life, trouble is taken to get the Guardians 
to send him to an epileptic colony ; or if a child cannot get 
proper attention at home because the father is out of work> 
the case not being suitable for admission to hospital, the 
parents would be urged to apply to the relieving officer. 
Where the safety of the community is threatened, therefore, 
or where the patient is unable to protect himself, the Poor 
Law is brought into use; otherwise the ragged regiment is 
left to seek its aid or not as necessity may dictate. Bad 
character is not, from the hospital point of view, a reason 
pure and afmple for referring cases to the Poor Law, and 
this partly for the cause given above, and partly on account 
of the fact that the hospital is a medical school and every 
. type of case should be seen there. 

IV. A fourth principle now comes into prominence. It is 
that the almoner, and through her the patient, must recognise 
the true function of the hospital out-patient department— viz. 
the alleviation of disease which can be more suitably treated 
there than elsewhere. As far as possible it should be the 
consvlting centre for the poor. In this way only crfn the best 
cases be procured, and in this way only can the work of the 
staff be sufficiently lightened to enable them to have the 
necessary time for teaching. With this object in view, the 
patients are encouraged to bring their doctors' cards ; they 
are also encouraged, to go back to their doctors to report 
what has been done for them at the hospital. When a 
patient comes with a passport from a general practitioner 
the inquiry by the almoner is merely made with a view to 
finding out whether he is in a position to carry out all the 
treatment advised. Let us take as an example a rnan sent 
up by his doctor and found to be suffering from early phthisis. 
A great deal of organisation will probably be necessary to 
obtain the open-air treatment for him. The patient's name 
is put down for a sanatorium, and, during the interval before 
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he can be admitted, he is perhaps sent to a convalescent 
home or into some special hospital, only coming to the out- 
patient department from time to time to see how he is 
progressing. 

A child is sent by her doctor to the orthopcedic depart- 
ment, and an expensive instrument is recommended. The 
parents learn that the almoner will obtain a Sunday Fund 
letter for them through their clergyman, and that they may 
pay the rest of the cost in small instalments weekly^ thus 
dispelling a difficulty. 

For the same reason it is carefully explained to those who 
are refused treatment that if, at a future date, they may 
need special treatment of any kind, they are at liberty to 
attend again, but that the hospital is not for cases which can 
be equally satisfactorily dealt with outside. Patients who 
attend for special treatment are likewise told they must not 
expect to be allowed to do so for every complaint from whiclx 
they may suffer. That it is possible for the poor, even 
the very poor, to provide for themselves for the ordinary ilia 
of life is, I think, shown by the fact that in country parishes, 
where there are no hospitals, they do so as a matter of 
course by joining Friendly Societies and Provident Dispen-^ 
saries. More stringent measures adopted by the hospitals^ 
generally would, I am convinced, result in an improvect 
public opinion among the poor in the towns upon this point. 

The part of the work which is most open to criticism is, 
I think, the inquiry work. It is impossible to check every 
statement made in an almoner's office, and at first sight it 
must appear that the almoner's post i^ merely •encouraging 
deceit on this account. I think the results of the work as so 
far ascertained do not lead to this conclusion. The character 
of each patient must be taken into consideration as he is 
dealt with. For every one who plans a deliberate deception 
there are, roughly, ten or twelve who will give the truth when 
they understand that definite statements must be made instead 
of the vague generalities with which they had hoped to get 
through the inquiry ; and of those who do deliberately plan 
deceit there is a still smaller proportion who have grasped the 
fact that * ars est celare artem '—they do not deceive artistic- 
ally. The almoner interviews from twenty to twenty-five 
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patients daily, and a few years' experience in dealing with 
these numbers must, I think, if she is ever ready to correct 
impressions, be of even greater value to her than the power 
to make a full inquiry in each case with which she has 
to do. 

Another safeguard to this branch of the work lies in the 

general tone of the out-patient department. The attitude of 

mind of the patients generally towards the almoner's office 

ias, I am convinced, an untold influence upon the statements 

made in her room. If she can establish the belief that her 

"work is not one of oppression, but an endeavour, however 

faulty a one, to deal justly, she has gained the confidence of 

iihose with whom she has to deal, and those who practise 

•deceit through weakness rather than through wickedness are 

no longer afraid to trust her openly. The proof, I think, 

that the almoners are not living in a fool's paradise with 

regard to this point is made by statistics. Take as an 

example the loan system adopted to enable patients to obtain 

i^hat is needful at once. Sixty-nine patients were assisted in 

this way at Westminster last year, and of these only two were 

bad debts, to the extent of 6«. Qd. between them; while 

£38. 13«. 9d. was paid in in small sums weekly. I think this 

is proof that the majority of the patients mean to deal 

honestly by the hospital. By far the larger proportion were 

trusted absolutely. Their addresses might have been false 

and their references might have been false, but it appears to 

me that the way in which they responded to the trust reposed 

in them is one of the most hopeful signs that — though we 

cannot be too much on our guard against weakly allowing 

ourselves to be taken in — the patients on the whole do not 

come to the hospital with the idea of cheating it. Further 

proofs of this are of daily occurrence. It is not* once only 

that a patient has handed over his prescription paper to the 

almoner on her telling him she considered he ought not to 

have come, in order that she might see he did not wish to 

' impose upon the hospital ' by taking away his medicine, 

though he was entitled to it as part of the ' first treatment ' ; 

patients judged able to pay constantly ask to be allowed to 

* put something in the box,' and there are numbers who only 

need to have their duty pointed out with regard to provision 
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for medical treatment in the future to prevent them from 
making a new application later on for treatment for slight 
ailments. The insistence on the point that it is the medical 
aspect of the case upon which eligibility for treatment is 
hased makes deception frequently unnecessary — where is the 
advantage of denying that the family income is £% or even 
more, when the case needs a speciaKst's careful watching, or 
8ome delicate operation has to be performed ? 

And now the question arises, ' Are the results of the work 
such as to justify the assumption that the principles upon 
which it is based are good ones ? ' It is difficult to judge of 
results, because an event has usually a multiplicity of causes, 
"We can therefore only look for signs of the times and cautiously 
make deductions. 

(a) The mass number of out-patients has gone down at 
'Westminster since an almoner has been appointed, but the 
number attending the special departments has gone up. 

(t) The dispensers lately complained that their work had 
become heavier, though the number of out-patients was 
smaller, because special prescriptions had more frequently 
to be made up. 

(c) The number of patients who bring their doctors' 
cards is increasing, particularly in the special departments. 

(d) Out of twenty out-patient 'books' taken at random 
from the shelf, three cases were for admission, one was to be 
watched with a query as to admission later on, one was to be 
X-rayed, two were sent up for special advice, three were for 
operation, four needed prolonged treatment (on^ being loco- 
motor ataxy, and one tubercular knee), one was evidently a 
puzzle, and five only needed no particular consideration. 

(e) A surgeon remarked recently that his cases which 
needed watching have attended very much more regularly of 
late, 

(/) The social status of those who attend is gradually 
becoming what it should be — that of the respectable poor. 
A residuum of unhelpable people will no doubt always con- 
tinue to attend, but out of a total of 102 cases referred to 
the Charity Organisation Society for assistance last year, 72 
were recommended by them, and of the remainder only 10 
not recommended on the score of bad character or thriftless- 
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Hess. (This statement is discounted to some Extent by the 
fact that an almoner knows more or less what case? not to 
Tefer to them.) 

If these facts can be claimed as results, it seems that they 
are worthy of consideration ; for though the scheme cannot 
claim to have solved the vexed question of out-patient abuse, 
it appears to be working for the best interests of the hospital, 
the general practitioner, and the patient himself. 

Helen G. Nussby, 
Almoner, Westminster Hospital. 

CHABmr Oeganisation Society, 

16 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 

Fehmary 1903. 
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THE BEST MEANS OF AB0USHIN6 GONSDHPTION/ 

By Wm. Eushton Parkee, M.A., M.D., Cantab., Hon. Sec. 
of the Westmoreland Consumption Sanatorium,. 



I.— INDIRECT MEANS- 

General Sanitation. 
Although consumption of the lungs is prevalent in every 
part of the world where human beings are gathered together, 
we have the satisfaction of knowing that it is less so in 
England and Wales than in any country in Europe ; that it 
is gradually assuming amongst us a milder type, so that it is 
more frequently and easily arrested, and lasts much longer 
before ending in death; and still more that it is declining 
here with such rapidity as to give reasonable hope that, just 
as leprosy, plague, cholera, and typhus have become prac- 
tically extinct among us, so consumption may be stamped out 
before the middle of the twentieth century. The following 
table illustrates this : — 



Average yearly 


death-rate from consumption per 


10,000 


living in 




England and Wales. 






* 


Actual figures for latter half of nineteenth 
century 


Problematical figures for former half of 
twentieth century 


1861-65 


28-05 


1901-05 






11-6 


1866-60 


26-72 


1906-10 






10-0 


1861-65 


25-27 


1911-15 






8-4 


1866-70 


24-48 


1916-20 






6-8 


1871-75 


22-18 


1921-25 






6-2 


1876-80 


20-40 


1926-80 






8-6 


1881-85 


18-30 


1981-85 






2-0 


1886-90 


16-85 


1986-40 






0-4 


1891-95 


14-62 


After 1940 






None 


1896-1900 .. 


18-23 











^ A paper read at the Conference of Charity Organisation Societies 
held at Kendal, June, 1904. 
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As it was not at all commonly recognised, until towards 
the close of the nineteenth century, that consumption was 
communicable and therefore preventable, and as no direct 
measures were being taken with the object of preventing it, 
there can be little doubt that this steady and uniform 
improvement during the last fifty years has been due to 
the introduction of healthier conditions of everyday life. 
The improvements which have most influenced consumption 
have probably been : — 

(1) Better feeding, owing to rise in wages, and fall in the 
price of food ; 

(2) Better housing, owing to increased prosperity ; 

<3) Better conditions of factory life, especially after 
Factory Acts imposed shorter time, more space, 
better ventilation, and removal of injurious products; 
<4) Better drainage, lessening dampness of dwellings and 
workplaces. 
It is doubtful if any direct means of abolishing con- 
sumption will ever supersede those indirect measures 
which improve the general condition of the whole people, 
which simultaneously tend also to abolish infectious and 
many other diseases, encourage thrift and temperance, and 
raise the physical and moral condition of the nation, and 
which consist shortly of increased cleanliness of person, cloth- 
ing, air, home, water, and food. Such measures comprise : — 
checking overcrowding of persons in houses, and of houses on 
land ; securing better ventilation of dwellings, factories and 
workshops, schools and reformatories, barracks, prisons, 
-asylums and workhouses ; preventing impurity of the air by 
greater cleanliness, by ample and cheap water supplies, and 
by better scavenging; securing better access of sunlight to 
tJwellings and workshops ; securing freedom from damp in 
^very house; preventing the spread of infectious diseases, 
some of which (especially measles and whooping-cough) are 
often soon followed by consumption ; keeping down the price 
of food ; keeping up the rate of wages ; curtailing the national 
liquor bill, as a chief cause of squalor ; providing parks, 
gardens, and open spaces ; encouraging outdoor recreation 
for its influence on health and physique ; demolishing slum 
property, with its closely-packed lofty tenements and back- 
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to-back houses, with their grimy walls separated only by 
dark, narrow, winding passages and huge middens, or by 
small yards, bounded by high walls, obstructing both light 
and air; laying out model villages like those of the 
Artisans' Dwelling Company ; and establishing factories and 
workshops in country places, with well-planned and well- 
built cottages, provided with modern sanitary conveniences 
and gardens, and at rents adapted to the means of those 
employed, as at Port Sunlight, Bournville, and the proposed 
townships of the Garden City Association. 

II.— DIEECT MEANS. 

But the knowledge that even in England and Wales more 
persons still die every year from consumption than from all 
the popularly recognised infectious diseases put together 
(including measles, whooping-cough, diphtheria, typhoid 
fever, scarlet fever, and small-pox) should induce us to take 
any direct measures which modern discoveries may suggest, 
if thereby we can considerably shorten the period of forty 
years required for its gradual extinction by general sanitary 
progress, especially when we learn that by such direct 
measures consumption is diminishing much more rapidly in 
Prussia than with us, and seems likely to be very soon 
entirely eradicated from the German Army, much as small- 
pox was many years ago. 

Modern discoveries have taught us that consumption 
cannot possibly exist without the tubercle bacillus ; that this 
parasite is practically always taken into the body after birth, 
there being scarcely a dozen cases on record where it has 
been discovered in a new-born babe ; that it is found mainly 
in the spit or fine spray scattered in coughing, sneezing, 
laughing, or even talking by those suffering from the disease, 
especially in the advanced stage ; that the disease is caught 
mainly from this fine spray or from the dust arising either 
from it or from spit in a dry powdered form, this being a 
much commoner cause than tuberculous milk, even among 
children, and a far commoner cause than tuberculous meat; 
that the parasite thrives best and lives for many months 
in warmth, moisture, darkness, and with organic filth to live 
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on ; and languishes in clean, dry places, especially under the 
influence of fresh air and sunshine, or of a temperature much 
higher or much lower than blood heat ; and that it attacks 
the weak and sickly with special vigour. This explains why 
consumption is so common : — 

(1) In populous towns, especially in quarters which are 
densely crowded or badly drained or ill-smelling ; 

(2) Among operatives of either sex working together at 
indoor occupations ; 

(3) Among the ill-nourished and badly fed ; 

and suggests that the best direct means of abolishing con- 
sumption must be by waging war upon the tubercle bacillus. 

(a) Isolation in Ebfugbs and Sanatoria. 

As many thousands of persons with advanced consumption 
are mixing freely in public, often in pinched circumstances 
on account of prolonged ill-health, spending their lingering 
lives in small, crowded dwellings, contaminating their homes 
and work-rooms and infecting their relatives and work-fellows 
and friends, it must be a matter of public concern that some 
provision should be made for them. In the half-dozen refuges 
which already exist, every vacant bed is eagerly taken up, 
each case lingering on an average about six months, and 
costing about 25s. a week. Such refuges are urgently needed 
in every county and for every large town, where advanced 
cases may end their days in comfort, within easy reach of 
near relatives, without danger of infecting them. 

But as consumption in the early stage can be arrested 
much more certainly and effectually and quickly than when it 
is advanced, and as the danger of infection then is also very 
much less, it is much to be regretted that cases are not 
recognised earlier, and that so many are allowed to drift 
into the hopeless stage. All persons suffering from consump- 
tion in the early stage should be trained in the modern 
method of arresting the disease, which comprises: — con- 
tinuous exposure day and night for some months to 
unlimited fresh air, whatever the weather or season ; ample 
shelter &om cutting winds, driving rain and oppressive 
heat ; abundance of sunshine ; a quickly drying soil ; super- 
abundance of animal apd other nourishing foods ; rest and 
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exercise, carefully regulated according to the condition of 
each patient ; freedom from care and worry ; daily cold 
sponging; careful treatment of the spit; and continuous 
supervision by an experienced medical man. These re- 
quirements are best obtained in a fair-sized sanatorium in 
the country under the care of a resident medical officer ; and 
the cost cannot be estimated below 25s. a week. 

As there are about 160,000 persons in the United Kingdom 
suffering from consumption, each requiring on an average at 
least three months' treatment, quite 40,000 beds would be 
needed; whereas at present, excluding provision made for 
pauper cases, there are only about 2,800 beds provided in 
about 70 institutions. Of these, 35 are higher class sanatoria, 
containing about 800 beds for patients paying from 2^ to 
5 guineas a week ; 8 are hospitals, which are being gradually 
moulded into modern sanatoria, and furnish 900 beds, mostly 
free ; 6 are refuges for advanced cases, and supply 124 beds ; 
while only about 20, containing less than 1,000 beds, are 
modern sanatoria for the working classes. 

As the great majority of sufferers are among the working 
class, so that strict economy must be exercised, it is well to 
remember that patients spend the bulk of their time, day 
and night, in inexpensive chalets, and require very little else 
besides a dining-room and lavatories, so that very little more, 
beyond these, need be provided, except an administration 
block (containing quarters for the staff, kitchen, &c.) and one 
or two wards for cases during the first week or two after 
admission, and for others requiring special observation. Con- 
valescing cases might clean the chalets, look after the gardens, 
poultry, pigs, scavenging, &c., and do all light work required, 
partly for economy's sake, but chiefly as a stepping-stone to 
getting back to work. Discharged patients cannot safely 
return to an indoor life, especially to one where numbers 
congregate, as in factories and workshops ; but should live 
and work as far as possible in the open air, especially as 
gardeners, nurserymen, or at other light agricultural employ- 
ment, or possibly as hawkers, porters, lamplighters, postmen, 
bill-distributers, &c., or in special open-air industrial colonies. 

In any district where a refuge only, or a sanatorium only, 
is proposed, help may be fairly claimed from rating bodies 
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(county councils, town councils, urban and rural district 
councils, boards of guardians), on the ground that a refuge 
protects the community by isolating dangerously infectious 
cases, and that a sanatorium protects the community by pre- 
venting cases from becoming dangerously infectious. But in 
any district where both a refuge and a sanatorium are contem- 
plated, the refuge has the higher claim on the rates because 
the community benefits more obviously and immediately by 
the isolation of those dangerously infective than by the pro- 
blematical arrest of the disease in its early stage. Sanatoria, 
for the working classes should rely on some organised system 
of self-help, such as mutual insurance against sickness, rather 
than on chance philanthropy. 

Boards of Guardians may, with the consent of the Local 
Government Board, provide accommodation for pauper con- 
sumptives in many ways. In Ireland a circular from the 
Local Government Board for Ireland to the various Boards of 
Guardians, intimating that separate accommodation should 
be made for consumptives, had such a stimulating effect that 
by the beginning of 1904 over one half of the Boards (83 out 
of 159) had made provision for isolating their cases. In 
England and Wales, on the other hand, according to a recent 
inquiry by Dr. Weatherly, of Bath, out of 695 Boards, only 
122 appear to have taken any appreciable steps. Of these 
nine have had the enterprise to build seven sanatoria ; 72 have 
either converted portions of their infirmaries into sanatoria, 
or have at least set apart special wards for isolating cases ; 16 
have provided chalets in the grounds for open-air treatment ; 
and 25, including all the three Westmoreland Boards, have 
purchased accommodation in existing sanatoria. The best 
course to be adopted by each Board will depend on local 
circumstances, such as the extent and wealth of the district 
served, the situation and adaptability of its infirmary, &c., 
but every Board should be definitely moving in the matter. 

Every Local Authority may, by the Public Health Act of 
1875, provide or support an institution for consumption, 
whether sanatorium for early cases, or refuge for advanced. 
So far, no Local Authority has itself provided either; but 
several Authorities support beds in recently-estabUshed 
county sanatoria, such as those of Devon and Cornwall, 
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'Darham, Notts, Westmoreland, Worcestershire, in most of 
which the charge is about £75 per bed per annum. A great 
impetus would be given to the sanatorium movement if 
Local Authorities throughout the kingdom would follow this 
example* In the matter of refuges the lafger corporations 
might provide and maintain their own out of the rates j 
urban and rural district councils and small corporations 
might contribute to the maintenance expenses of their own 
cases in refuges, whose structural and establishment expenses 
were paid by county councils* 

As county councils did not exist in 1875, they are not 
empowered to act under the Public Health Act; but by the 
Isolation Hospitals Act of 1893 any county council may con- 
stitute a hospital district, and may elect a hospital committee, 
and (after obtaining the consent of the Local Government 
Board to apply the term ' infectious disease ' to consumption 
expressly and solely for the purpose of carrying out the Act) 
the hospital committee may provide accommodation for 
consumption, and the county council may out of the county 
rate contribute towards structural and establishment ex- 
penses. In Westmoreland, as every one of the ten Sanitary 
Authorities petitioned the county council a year and a half 
ago to take the above step, it cannot be much longer delayed: 

In Germany every person over 16 years of age, earning less 
than £100 a year, is compelled to insure against sickness and 
old age. At the end of 1900 two-thirds of the population were 
so insured : that is, out of 53,000,000, 15,000,000 were directly 
insured, and 20,000,000 were dependent upon these. Thirty- 
one State insurance societies + nine old age pension societies 
(together having a fund of £30,000,000) erected and maintain 
most of the 45 workers' sanatoria, containing 5,000 . beds, 
and accommodating 20,000 workers yearly, for an average 
of three months dach. As it had been shown that the 
societies would be recouped for the cost of sanatorium treat- 
ment, provided they could restore one-third (or even 28 per 
cent.) of their consumptive members to the extent of foregoing 
sick-pay for merely one year, and as it is found that they 
actually restore two-thirds to wage-earning and premium- 
paying capacity for. a much longer period, it well repays the 
societies to provide these sanatoria. 

. . . I. .. ; 
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In England the great friendly societies, trade unions, and 
other organisations of workers have formed a national com- 
mittee for establishing sanatoria for workers. It is proposed 
ta erect the first sanatorium of 200 beds near London, and to 
let the beds to the various societies at about 258. a week. It 
is also proposed to start a farm colony for the purpose of 
training discharged patients in market gardening and other- 
agricultural pursuits, with the object of finding suitable occu- 
pations in which relapses are less likely to occur. It has been 
shown that even among Post OflSce employees, among whom 
consumption appears to be unduly prevalent, a very small 
contribution all round (namely a halfpenny per week) will 
maintain a sufficient number of beds for all the cases likely to 
occur, and perhaps also pay interest and redemption on the 
capital sum borrowed for building and equipping. As was the 
case in Germany, it will almost certainly be found cheapeV 
to pay for the support of consumptive members for a few 
months in the early stage of their illness, enabling them to 
return to wage-earning and premium-paying capacity, than 
to allow them to drift on to the advanced stage, and then pay 
sick allowance till death. 

Those who feel staggered at the cost of such enterprises 
would do well to consider the following points : — 

(1) As two -thirds (strictly 70 per cent.) of any population, 
usually belongs to the working class, and as 42,000 deaths occur 
annually from consumption in England and Wales, we may 
assume that 28,000 persons would yearly qualify for admission 
into refuges, lingering there for an average of six months, and 
requiring 14,000 beds M a cost of £65 per bed, or £1,000,000 
a year. But already pauperism in England and Wales costs 
us £12,000,000 a year, and one-eleventh part of this is calcu- 
lated to be due to consumption. Surely the £1,000,000 a year 
spent in preventing the spread of consumption would produce 
much more profitable results than ihe £1,000,000 a year 
already spent in merely relieving the pauperism caused by 
neglected consumption. 

(2) A fourth of all deaths during the wage-earning age 
(15 to 55) are due to consumption, leaving widows and 
children dependent on relief from poor-law, friendly societies^ 
charity organisations, &c. ; the cost of this must be 
enormous. 
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(h) Disinfection and Notification, 

Ab consumptives commonly infect the houses they live in 
and the rooms they work in, especially in the later stages of 
the disease, and especially if these places are dismally lighted 
and badly ventilated and not particularly clean, successive 
families become consumptive by residing in the infected houses 
and successive workers by working in the infected room. The 
sweeping out of tuberculous dust or the shaking of tainted 
carpets may infect persons even in adjoining rooms or houses. 
Therefore every room used by a consumptive, at least in an 
advanced stage, should be cleansed and disinfected, especially 
when vacated on removal or death ; and this should be intrupted 
to the Sanitary Authority. Therefore a system of notifying: 
consumption is wanted ; and in order to avoid opposition and 
to introduce the system without unnecessary delay, it ia 
suggested that for the present the system should be voluntary. 
Moreover, notification discloses valuable information, such as r 
the number and whereabouts of consumptives needing isola.^ 
tion or instruction as to spitting, cleanliness, ventilation, &c., 
the quarters mostly affected, and probably needing sanitary 
attention; sometimes the source of infection in individual 
cases, whereby such source may be removed. Voluntary 
notification and gratuitous disinfection have been in vogue 
for four years throughout the jurisdiction of nine out of the 
ten Westmoreland Sanitary Authorities. . 

(c) Eepbession of Spitting. 

As consumption is caught mainly from the spit of con- 
sumptives, many of whom are not aware of their disease 
until it is well advanced, the mischievous habit of random 
spitting, too common among men and lads, should be put 
down. And as danger arises particularly from the spit getting 
dried, broken up, and dispersed as dust in closed, damp, 
dark, dirty places, where fresh air and sunshine cannot 
freely attack it, it is desirable to stop the practice 
especially where numbers of people meet indoors. Notices, 
warning against spitting, should be put up in workrooms, 
assembly rooms, public-houses, lodging-houses, conveyances, 

I 2 
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&c. And as such notices are apt to be ignored, the following 
by-law, approved by the Home Secretary, and passed by 
the London County Council, is recommended for general 
adoption: — 

"No person shall spit on the floor, side, or wall of any 
public carriage, or of any public hall, public waiting room, or 
place of pubUc entertainment, whether admission thereto be 
obtained upon payment or not. 

, **^Any person who shall offend against this by-law shall be 
liable for each offence to a fine not exceeding forty shillings."^ 

(d) SuppBBssioN OF Infected Food. 

Consumption is perhaps occasionally due to eating tuber- 
culous meat, and is almost certainly sometimes due, at least 
in children, to swallowing infected milk. Steps should there- 
fore be taken to exterminate tuberculosis in cattle, similar 
to those recommended for abolishing consumption in man, 
namely: — general sanitary measures, such as more outdoor 
life, better housing, more space, better ventilation, and more 
/Cleanliness; the' use of tuberculin as a test; the isolation of 
diseased cattle; the notification of udder disease; th6 dis- 
infection of infected sheds. In the meantime cow*s milk, 
l)efore beingused as food, should be boiled for a few minutes, 
ind not afterwards be left exposed in a warm place — a plan 
which has the advantage of destroying other disease-producing 
germs which it may contain. 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES AND THE C.O.S> 



By a. Mebceb, Agent of the Blackburn CO.S. and Member of 
Manchester Unity of Oddfellows. 



]^ MUST confess that the invitation asking me to contribute a 
paper upon the above subject came upon me with something 
of the force of an electric shock. Being only a C.O.S. agent, 
with little more than five and a half years' experience of the. 
work of the Society, my first impulse was to decline the 
proffered task ; but after a little consideration, and at the 
request of the Hon. Secretaries of my Society, I decided to 
act upon the old adage * Nothing ventured, nothing won/ 

The relation of Friendly Societies to the C.O.S., and the 
question whether there ought to be an alliance between them, 
had not yet presented itself to my mind when the request 
arrived. I was in a most deplorable state of ignorance of the 
fact that both institutions were working to achieve similar 
ends, though possibly by somewhat different means ; yet, 
due reflection upon the subject quickly convinced me that 
such was the case. 

Perhaps this statement may best be demonstrated by 
briefly examining the history and object of Friendly Societies 
with the three general rules governing their members. 

As in the case of many noteworthy men and women, or* 
important movements, the circumstances of the birth and 
childhood of Friendly Societies are remarkable for their 
obscurity. But any difficulties that may arise from such a 
trifling cause are easily overcome by most writers ; for when 
facts will persist in eluding their search they content them- 
selves with relating various legends. And so the chronicler 
of the history of the Friendly Society movement, either. 

■^ A Paper read at the Conference of Charity Organisation Societies at 
Cambridge, May 1901. 
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through the medium of a vision or an oyer-active imagination, 
has discovered that a mysterious institution of a somewhat 
similar nature existed amongst the Israelites during their 
exile in Babylon. After their restoration to their own land 
during the reign of Darius, this secret society appears to have 
fallen into abeyance until the first century of the Christian 
era, when it again sprang into being. Its members are said 
to have received their name of ' Oddfellows ' from the Boman 
Emperor Titus,* because of their peculiar manners and 
customs. The Eomans must afterwards have acquired the 
secret of the Jews, for Dr. Price, formerly Grand Master of 
the LO.O.M.XJ., declared, in a lecture at Swansea, that ar 
Eoman general and his soldiers were the first to establish the 
principles of Oddfellowship in the British Isles by opening a 
'Lodge' in Anglesey, which afterwards spread over all the 
country. ' 

During the succeeding centuries, while various forces were 
striving for the mastery in England, these principles appear 
to have again fallen intd disuse. The revival of Friendly 
Societies, or, what is more probable, their first inception, took 
place about the middle of the eighteenth century, for in the 
Gentleman's Magazine of 1745 an Oddfellows* Lodge is men- 
tioned as a place where comfortable and recreative evenings 
might be spent. The primary object of these gatherings was 
mutual instruction and amusement, and as a secondary con- 
sideration they assisted individual members in times of dis- 
tress. They sought to accomplish their objects by investing 
the Noble Grand or President with full and complete autho- 
rity to call upon any member to say or do something that 
would contribute to the edification or amusement of members 
in general ; and anyone failing to comply with such an order 
had to forfeit a sum of money — the money so collected being 
utilised in assisting any needy member. From such a primi- 
tive and crude institution have been evolved those gigantic 
organisations which to-day are familiarly known to us as 
Friendly Societies. 

During the first three decades of the nineteenth century, 
owing to labour being so poorly remunerated and the neces* 
saries of life so expensive, the lot of the labouring class was 
wretched in the extreme; while their families, when over- 
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taken by sickness, were coippelled to seek aid , from the Poor 
Law, owing to the absence of any organised charity. Seeing 
that in those days — much more than at present— the mal- 
administration of the Poor Law was destroying all self- 
respect and independence, one can readily understand the 
better class of working men casting about in their minds for 
some means of escape from the general degradation which 
threatened to overwhelm them. The Lodges which had been 
opened chiefly, for amusement and recreation, and where 
assistance was rendered only as a subordinate matter, offered 
the best solution of their difficulty. It was only necessary 
to develop the second object rather than the first. Hence, 
Lodges began to arise in all centres of population, the members 
of which, by the payment of a weekly sum, became entitled 
to sick and funeral benefits, which were altogether free from 
the stigma of charity or pauperism. In fact, as their name 
suggests, ' Friendly Societies ' are an association of ' friends * 
banded together for the express purpose of helping in a 
brotherly manner the unfortunate amongst their nUimber, 
Doubtless these institutions were started upop a false econo- 
mic basis— and many are so carried on at present — but the 
enormous strides towards perfection that have been made 
during the last fifty years entitle their leaders to very great 
credit ; while the educational infli:ience of the Friendly 
Societies in spreading the principles of thrift and self-help 
amongst the working class is beyond conception. 

So much, then, for the history and aims of these institu- 
tions. Now let us glance at the three geperal rules that 
govern their members. They are as follows : — 

(1) * Our duty to God.' 

(2) / The practice and advocacy of the Golden Eule of 
doing unto others as we would they should do unto us.' 

(8) * Duty to one's self, which demands a careful avoid- 
ance of intemperance and excess, as otherwise the member 
may be rendered incapable of following his daily occupation, 
and thus make himself a burden to his brother members.' 

Also, it is pointed out to each new member that the 
brotherhood will expect him to be always ready to stretch out 
a hand to a brother in distress, to assist with good counsel 
and advice, and to strictly guard any confidence that may be 
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reposed in him. But, besides this, there is another point in 
which Friendly and CO. Societies are very closely allied to 
each other ; for it is always made quite clear that it is not 
by mere almsgiving that the brotherhood proposes to advance 
the best interests of its members. On the contrary, it is felt 
that the man who would willingly exist upon the charity of 
others, rather than labour for his daily bread, by that very 
a;ct forfeits his claim to brotherly consideration. From this 
brief account it is evident that the intention of the founders 
of the Friendly Society movement was not only to foster a 
desire for independence, but also to provide a means whereby 
the working classes might secure themselves against the two 
chief trials of their life, namely, sickness and old age. 

As this is a state of things that we, as charity organisers,, 
are equally anxious to see established, would it not be a wise 
and prudent step, and one in the right direction, for each local 
CO. Society to endeavour to establish an intimate friendship 
or close alliance with the various Friendly Societies in its dis- 
trict, and thus unite these two social forces in their common 
fight against thriftlessness, and that huge iniquity and 
common enemy of the poor, as at present administered in 
many places— the English Poor Law ? This policy would also- 
ensure as far as possible that the thrifty portion of the com- 
munity should be assisted when they might chance upon 
evil days. 

Doubtless this suggestion will raise a variety of questions, 
amongst which will be the following : — 

(a) What are the difficulties operating against a better 
understanding between Friendly Societies and the C.O.S. ? 

(b) How can these difficulties best be overcome ? ^ 

(c) What mutual benefits will be derived from the co- 
operation which has been proposed ? 

In proceeding to examine the first of these three questions, 
I would like to say that in all movements, whether political,, 
religious or social, we are sure to find a certain number of 
persons who, while they have full belief in the justice and 
righteousness of the tenets which they have embraced, always 
see difficulties looming ahead that are absolutely insurmount- 
able. As politics at this Conference are fortunately tabooed^ 
I will say nothing upon that subject. But in the religioua 
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world such an individual is usually described as a person who 
always has in his possession an invisible wet blanket, with 
which he at once proceeds to extinguish any new effort that 
has been fanned into a flame by the zeal and enthusiasm of 
more hopeful members. 

In social movements he is a very 'hardy annual,' and is 
generally designated * the Candid Friend.' Now, the C.O.S. 
has its Candid Friends, and doubtless the first difficulty to be 
encountered will be in persuading these very undesirable, but 
perhaps necessary, persons that a mutual understanding be-^ 
tween Friendly Societies and the C.O.S. is not only to be 
devoutly wished for, but practicable. To our friend this 
consummation will appear quite impossible, because, as he is 
often at much pains to inform us, *our views as charity 
organisers are not popular.' Such a statement, however, can 
hardly be deemed sufficient or conclusive. If our views are 
not popular, then, instead of bewailing this fact, let us work 
and strive all the more until they become popular. We need 
to ask ourselves not so much 'Are our views popular?' as, 
*Are they right?' And right, be it remembered, is never 
popular until individuals have been sufficiently educated to 
appreciate its virtues. The anxious care of a good mother, 
in gently but firmly checking and guiding the wayward fancies 
and ebulKtions of temper displayed by her infant, is not 
popular with the child ; but, as years go by and intelligence 
and experience increase, the same child will dwell with thank- 
fulness upon the fact that she was firm and unyielding in her 
discipline. 

Let us, then, with revived enthusiasm and increased 
faith in our principles, concern ourselves less about being 
popular and more about educating the people to appreciate 
our views. One of the best ways of doing this would be, I 
am sure, to win to our side the various great Friendly 
Societies. 

Another, and perhaps greater, difficulty than that put 
forward by our Candid Friend, and certainly one that will 
require great tact, patience, and perseverance to overcome, 
will be that of convincing the leaders and members of 
the Friendly Societies that, from their point of view, such 
a friendship is desirable. The suggestion may at first be 
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received with suspicion. It is a well-known fact that, as a 
body, Friendly Society members are averse to anything, out? 
side their own order, which bears the name of charity, 
especially if it appears to be of the ; official kind. We have 
already seen that the societies originated in the desire to be 
free from charity and the Poor Law; doubtless because ex- 
perience had shown that charity, like the Poor Law, was 
generally inadequate and seldom kind. Even to-day, where a 
good C.O.S. is absent, charity is usually disbursed in the form 
of a dole, and seldom, if ever, sufficient for the occasion. 

It may also, very probably, be suspected that an ulterior 
motive lies behind the proposal. I remember during the first 
winter that the Blackburn C.O.S. was established circulars 
were printed and sent, not indeed to the Friendly Societies, but 
to the secretaries of the various trade societies in the town, in 
number about thirty-six. These circulars invited each, society 
to nominate one of its officials to act on the C.O.S. Executive, 
the idea, of course, being to make that body thoroughly 
representative. We had five replies acknowledging the receipt 
of the circular ; two out of the five accepted the invitation, 
while the other three deelined^-without thanks. Surprised 
at the failure of the effort, I went round and interviewed the 
secretaries, asking each in turn why the offer had not be^i 
accepted,. The great majority said it had only been made 
because we hoped to reap some advantage in return out of 
their societj'^ ; while a number said they failed to see what 
benefit they or their society could derive from representation 
on the C.O.S. Executive. Unfortunately, at that time I was 
as much in the dark as the men I was interviewing, for I 
myself could not see what good the C.O.S. would be either to 
the men or their society; which fact, I may say, illustrates 
in a very forcible manner the necessity for every nawly- 
appointed secretary or agent being sent for a period of training, 
before entering upon his work. 

These difficulties bring us to my second question— -How 
can they be overcome ? Perhaps the best sort of answer will 
be the Scotch one, of asking another question — How do these 
difficulties arise ? Are they not the outcome of prejudices, or 
lack of knowledge of the true aims of the C.O.S. ? To remove 
this prejudice and to supply the knowledge that is lacking it 
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is necessary to explain to the members of Friendly Societies 
that the primary aim of the C.O.S., like their own, is not so 
much the giving of charity as the formation of habits of thrift 
and self-reliance, by inducing individuals who have been 
assisted over a temporary diflBculty to provide for themselves 
in the future. This object can be achieved by the CO. 
Societies making their grants conditional upon the recipients . 
joining a Friendly Society when once more self-supporting ; 
while the leaders of these institutions must surely perceive 
that such a rule would tend towards the . success of their 
organisations, and should therefore more willingly work in 
co-operation. The adoption of this principle has always been 
considered wise by the Blackburn C.O.S., and it has proved 
of immense value since it was first applied. 

Another point upon which Friendly Society members- 
would require enlightenment would be the C.O.S. method of 
disbursing assistance to the needy. We should have to 
make it very plain that help is only rendered by the C.O.S. 
when the need is imperative, and where it is likely ta 
result in permanent good; and that we are always more 
anxious to assist the man who has tried to make some 
provision for himself by joining a Friendly Society. It will alsa 
be needful to point out that such aid is rendered in the very 
spirit of the Friendly Societies themselves — that is to say, not 
in the form of ofl&cial charity, but as help coming from one 
friend to another, or, in their own phrase, from brother to 
brother. As the Friendly Societies are not likely to approach 
the C.O.S. in this matter, the advance must, be jnade from 
our side. The following suggestion was made to me by 
a Past Provincial Grand Master Manchester Unity — that it 
would be well for a member of the -COiS. Executive, the 
secretary, or the agent, being also a member of a local 
Friendly Society, to have a private interview with the District 
Corresponding Secretary and Grand Master and arrange for 
a meeting of the District Officers at which the object and 
advantages of the proposed co-operation could be explained. 
This meeting might be followed up by addressing the various 
Lodges in the district. The direct and indirect good that 
would result from such an active propaganda of C.O.S. 
principles is incalculable. 
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As an illustration, I may mention that a few weeks ago a 
local teetotal mission made a collection for the Blackburn C.O.S. 
In return, I asked permission to give the members an address 
on * True Charity/ This was granted, and, to the best of my 
ability, I pointed out to them not only the folly, but the evil of 
indiscriminate almsgiving, illustrating my remarks with case& 
coming within my owA experience. Many that night saw 
tiie error of their ways, and vowed not to give in the future 
without first having each case investigated. Such a result 
might be made much more general if the better class of 
working men could be reached through the medium of the 
Friendly Societies. 

We have already given some reply to my third question : 
What mutual benefits would be derived from the existence 
of an active friendship between the two kinds of societies ? 
Where the same purpose is in view, there must be profit in co- 
operation. At the same time I am inclined to think that 
certain of the Friendly Societies have less need of help from 
the C.O.S. than others, the reason for which will be obvious 
after an examination of the figures given below, and the 
probable explanation of them. 





Years ending December 31, 1890 and 1900 


Name of Friendly Society 


Total 
number of 
members 


JLdmis. 
sions 


Deaths 


Secessions 


Percentage 

of increase 

for the 

decade 


Bechabites • • • • 


142,869 
266,000 


— 


— ■ 


— 


86% 


Hearts of Oak • , . 


141,106 
241,001 


14,766 
15,814 


1,136 

2,146 


8,671 

4,783 


70% 


Independent Order of Odd- 
fellows, Manchester Unity . 


738,193 
962,375 


64,933 
62,405 


13,866 
16,028 


19,026 
23,391 


22% 


Ancient Order of Foresters , 


778,630 
867,761 


69,403 
69,614 


8,010 
10,206 


30,918 
34,352 


U\% 



. A mere cursory glance at the percentages in the last 
column would suggest that the Ancient Order of Foresters; 
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and even the Mianehester Unity are fast hurrying to destruc- 
tion, but, as a matter of fact, this is not so, as during the 
last decade the membership of these Orders was increased 
by 89,131 and 214,182 respectively, d.s compared with the 
Eechabites' increase of slightly more than 122,000, and that 
of the Hearts of Oak Society, which is just under . 100,000. 
But when all has been said that can be said in favour; of the 
Foresters and the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, the, fact 
that two comparatively small societies, with a combined 
membership of barely one-third the number possessed by 
either the Foresters or the Oddfellows,, should increase their 
number by the addition of thousands more than either of these 
gigantic organisations requires some explanation, especially 
in view of the fact that the Eechabites have only about six 
millions of people from whom they can recruit their forces. 
No doubt the extraordinary success of the two first-named 
societies js due to the fact that the members of the Eechabites 
and the Hearts of Oak Society are obtained from. the better 
class of artisans and tradespeople, all of whom are naturally 
thrifty and require little or no persuasion to prepare for a 
rainy day ; hence these two societies have, perhaps, less need 
of the help to be obtained from co-operation with the C.O.S. 
But organisations like the Manchester Unity and Ancient 
Order of Foresters have everything to gain by it. So far 
as my experience goes, some few members only of the former 
are derived from tradespeople, and although the great majority 
come from the best class of artisans, there is also a goodly 
number belonging to that portion of the community who have 
very little desire to provide for their future, or who at times 
find it diflScult to pay the premium. To persuade these latter 
to join a Friendly Society and to retain them when they have 
joined it, there is need for a revival of the zeal and active 
individual interest that was displayed a generation ago and 
which has now become almost extinct. 

There may be various minor causes at work that have 
produced this indifference; but, in my own opinion, it is 
.chiefly due to two causes, namely, the uninteresting character 
of the meetings now held, as compared with those of former 
times, and the demoralising effects of a lavish administration 
of out-relief. Invariably, if a member is asked why he does not 
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attend the ^ Lodge/ the answer is, * Oh, there is nothing to go 
for ! * which sufficiently explains the first assertion ; while the 
second may be forcibly illustrated from a recent experience. 

A few weeks ago I entered a tramcar in Blackburn, in 
which were seated two men. My entrance had evidently in* 
terrupted their conversation, for as soon as they had com- 
pleted their survey of my person by a questioning stare from 
head to foot, the elder man remarked to his companion, ' It's 
a shame that a working man should lose his vote because he 
has had parish relief when oflf work through sickness,' * You 
are right,' echoed his companion, ^ it is a shame ; but if the 
Socialists are only elected on the Board of Guardians they 
will alter all that.' Eegarding this as a ripe opportunity, I 
said, * Grobd-evening, gentlemen; excuse me for joining in 
your conversation, but I can inform you how to obtain 10a. 
per week and retain your vote as well.' 

^ How is that ? ' said the younger of the two men. 

* By becoming a member of the Oddfellows or some other 
sick club.' 

* Oh,' he replied, * they will not admit us unless we pay 
thein the price of three gills per week.' 

* And,' I inquired, * is it not worth the price of three gills 
per week, as you term it, to know that you can have 10s. per 
week and your vote into the bargain ? ' 

*Well, I don't think so, when I can get it for nothing 
from the Guardians.' 

In the face of such logic is it any wonder that during 
1900 the Manchester Unity alone, though it initiated over 
45,000 new adult members, lost more than half that number 
by secessions, and the Foresters compare even less favourably ? 

While I am not so Utopian as to believe that these tw^ 
insidious evils would be entirely eradicated by co-operation 
between Friendly Societies and the C.O.S., still I am of 
opinion that they could be greatly mitigated. The meetings 
might be made, as they were intended to be, * Eecreative and 
Instructive,' by organising lectures on various social topics to b0 
delivered to the members of the Lodges. For such work C.O.S* 
members, with their varied experience, are admirably qualified,, 
and none could better teach the members of Friendly Societies 
what an evil and insidious foe to their prosperity they have 
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to contend against in a lavish and indiscriminate out-relief. 
Then, again, when a grant is made conditional upon the 
recipient joining a Friendly Society, and he asks which is the 
nearest Lodge to his home, is not the answer sometimes of 
this sort — 'Well, really, I am not sure; but you might 
make inquiries and ascertain, and I will do the same ? ' The 
recipient seldom if ever does anything of the kind, while, 
owing to the pressure of other matters requiring immediate 
attention, the C.O.S. worker either forgets or neglects to pro- 
secute the matter to a successful ending. Thus the help 
given by the C.O.S. is only temporary and immediate, and 
not of permanent benefit, while the Friendly Society has 
lost a member who might have proved a credit to the Unity. 
This evil would be avoided if two or three members were 
elected to the C.O.S. Executive by the District Officers ; then 
the information would always be at hand. It would be still 
more useful to secure one or more members from the nearest 
Lodge who would visit the man and urge the benefits of 
joining such a Society upon his attention, until they suc- 
ceeded in making him a member. And further, as the C.O.S. 
is always most willing to help any family who have endea- 
voured to provide for themselves — whenever a member of one 
of these societies, through prolonged sickness, had been 
reduced to half or quarter benefit and was in danger of coming 
on the parish, the Friendly Society's representative would 
know where to bring his case for consideration with a view to 
learning whether it was possible to prevent the man's degra- 
dation by saving him from pauperism. At present, from lack 
of this co-operation, numerous families become paupers 
because thousands of members and officers of Friendly 
Societies have never heard of the C.O.S., while of those who 
have heard scores are ignorant of its aims and work. In 
this way individual members of Friendly Societies would be 
benefited and their active interest enlisted, .while the sphere 
of usefulness of the C.O.S. would be greatly enlarged. Again,, 
members and their Lodges might derive much benefit by the 
provision of convalescent aid for those members who would 
otherwise be unable to obtain it. 

I would venture to add that the uncertain reply just 
quoted to a man who is inclined to insure himself against 
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illness is highly unsatisfactory. No CO. office can be 
properly furnished which does not contain full information 
on this important subject in an accessible form. We are 
giving away at this meeting copies of a paper, entitled * Look 
Ahead/ which is issued in various forms by many of our 
Committees and should be circulated by all of them. The 
specimen from Bristol is a very good one. It contains the 
names and addresses of the best local Lodges of a number 
of societies, with their payments and benefits, so that a 
man can takei his choice and join at once. The C.O.S. 
has satisfied itself that these are good Lodges conducted on 
a sound basis, and the paper is freely distributed to working 
people, and to District Visitors and others who go about among 
them. I would strongly recommend it to your attention. 

This and other points that I have mentioned, equally with 
those omitted, may be left to the discussion which is to follow 
the reading of this Paper. 
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Third Series.] 



CO-OPERATION BETWEEN FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 
AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 



In these days of continual meetings some justification is 
necessary for venturing to add one to their number. I 
am well aware that most of those who are here to-night 
are busy people with little spare time, and that many of them 
have come here at, probably, considerable inconvenience to 
themselves, and possibly are very sceptical as to the value of 
public meetings. 

The justification is based on the following grounds. In 
the first place, this meeting is the outcome of a considerable 
amount of preliminary thought and labour in preparing the 
way for it. A small Committee has been sitting for some 
months past, and has been interviewing both leading 
members of Friendly Societies and social workers of all 
denominations in order to ascertain their views upon the 
subjects which are to be discussed this evening, and has 
obtained their assent — in some cases a very cordial assent — 
to several of the proposals which will presently be made. 
Secondly, the idea itself, of some sort of co-operation between 
social workers and Friendly Societies, is one which, though not 
exactly a novel one, has not yet had suflScient attention; 
neither has there been hitherto, so far as I am aware, any 
organised attempt to carry it into execution upon any con- 
siderable scale. Thirdly, even supposing — which I do not, 
however, anticipate — that difficulties should arise which would 
prevent any practical result from being arrived at, yet I 
believe that there is sufficient justification for the meeting in 
that it brings together in friendly conference those who are 
really attempting.the same work, and is a step in the direction 
of getting them to know and trust one another. 

E 
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If we look around us there are certain points which must 
impress themselves upon any intelligent observer. The first 
is tihe enormous number of those who have been called for want 
of a better name '' social workers." Every ecclesiastical 
parish, every nonconformist centre, has its contingent of 
workers. There are such organisations as the London City 
Mission, the Salvation Army, and other kindred agencies 
working over less defined areas, consisting of men and women 
who are devoting their lives to the service of others. 
** Settlements," such as the Oxford House, for both men and 
women are spreading all over London. The Charity Organisa- 
tion Society has some eight hundred workers in London 
only. Nursing institutions are multiplying fast. No one, as 
Miss Florence Nightingale tells us, has a better opportunity 
of acquiring a good influence than a nurse. There is a small 
army of people visiting hospitals, workhouses, and infirmaries, 
and innumerable individuals anxious to help others if they 
can only see the way of doing so clear before them. Lastly, 
there are a number of people holding more or less official 
positions, such as Poor Law Guardians, school managers, 
school teachers, relieving officers, all I sincerely believe equally 
desirous, whether they are paid or unpaid, to promote any- 
thing that will clearly improve social conditions. 

The next point that any one will naturally ask himself is, 
What have been the results of all this work that has been done ? 
Have they been commensurate with the efforts that have been 
spent upon them ? To answer such a question it is necessary 
to look back over a period of years. Has suffering and 
destitution diminished in Bethnal Green in the last ten or 
twenty years ? Social workers come and go ; the number of 
them who stay long enough to watch the effect of their work 
over any considerable period is limited. There may be some 
here to-night who can answer the question I have put before 
them from their own experience. For my own part I have 
only seen some thirteen years of it, which is perhaps hardly 
sufficient to enable me to judge, but so far as that experience 
goes I can see little improvement. Pauperism, in spite of 
general good trade, is considerably higher. I have figures 
from 1878 to 1897. The mean daily number in receipt 
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of relief in Bethnal Green — the increase of population 
during that period has been comparatively insignificant — in 
1878 was 2,288, in 1897 3,846. The reports of those who 
visit amongst the poor point to a deplorable amount of 
suffering and destitution, which unhappily does not appear to 
diminish from year to year. There can be no doubt that the 
amount expended in charitable relief is also much larger than 
it was twenty years ago. I do not wish to be unduly 
pessimistic. I do not for a moment wish to suggest that 
the vast amount of effort that has been expended has been 
expended in vain. I do believe that it has had an enormous 
civilising influence upon a large part of the population. My 
point is that, so far as I can see, the physical condition of the 
poor has not materially improved from what it was twenty 
years ago. If any one can tell me that it is otherwise no one 
will rejoice more than I shall. In any case, there is no one 
who respects the single-minded devotion of those who are 
doing such work more than I do. 

I do not think, however, that some of us have hitherto 
sufficiently realised the magnificent work that the established 
Friendly Societies have been doing, quietly and unostenta- 
tiously, of their own initiative, in the direction of preventing 
distress. 

The leading Friendly Societies are as follows : 

The Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows 769,000 

Ancient Order of Foresters 726,000 

Hearts of Oak 175,000 

Independent Order of Eechabites ... 221,000 

Besides these there are of course innumerable others, some 
registered and some not. The Loyal United Friends, which has 
lately reconstituted itself as a registered society, is one of 
those most generally popular in Bethnal Green, and is pro- 
bably, owing to the low rate of contributions, one of those 
best adapted for the unskilled labourer. The Church of 
England Temperance and the National Deposit Friendly 
Society are progressive institutions from which we may hope 
great things in the future. 

K 2 
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It is comparatively rare for a member of a Friendly Society 
to apply for any form of relief. This is abundantly clear from 
the evidence given before the recent Royal Commission on 
the Aged Poor ; it is also well known to anyone who, like 
myself, has been a Guardian of the Poor for many years. 

There are several reasons for this. The first is, of course, 
that benefit pay is received during sickness and old age. The 
second is that most Friendly Societies have their benevo- 
lent funds, which help materially in cases of prolonged illness. 

But the value of a good Friendly Society is not confined 
to the mere receipt of sick pay. The moral influence is even 
more important. The man who joins a good court or lodge 
finds himself at once in the company of the best and most 
self-respecting class of his fellow workmen. I speak, of 
course, with great diflSdence in the presence of so many 
Friendly Society men, whose knowledge is so much more 
complete than mine is upon the subject ; but I think it is 
sufficiently obvious that a man who has joined an association 
of men amongst whom there is a high standard of conduct 
and self-respect has at once much more at stake than the 
man who is under no such healthy influence of public 
opinion. 

I must, of course, be understood as speaking of the 
established Friendly Societies. There are, of course, so-called 
Friendly Societies, as I believe all Friendly Society men 
recognise, which are nothing more than drinking clubs. 
Those who do not realise the difference are often too prone to 
measure all Friendly Societies by them. Nothing could be 
more unjust. 

I think that anyone who has done much visiting in poor 
districts will recognise the wide distinction that usually pre- 
vails in the whole surroundings of those who belong to 
Friendly Societies and those who do not. The man who 
recognises his responsibility so far as to provide for his wife 
and family during his possible illness recognises his respon- 
sibility towards them in other things also. I hope that some 
of those here who can speak with more authority than I can 
upon points like these will give us their opinion on this 
subject. 
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The good work of the Friendly Societies is, however, so 
generally recognised that it is hardly necessary for me to 
dilate upon it. 

The question we have to discuss this evening is whether 
we, as social workers under any pf the heads which I have 
indicated above, can do anything to forward their work, and 
in so doing to forward our own. 

The main object of the meeting is, I think, to hear what 
members of the Friendly Societies here present have to say 
in the matter. Nothing is possible unless it is clear that 
they wish it, and are ready to take up the idea heartily. 
It must be clearly understood that nothing in the shape of 
patronage is intended. The strongest point of the Friendly 
Societies is that they are free from even the suspicion of 
anything of the sort. They meet a want which, to their 
honour, is recognised by working men, and they have there- 
fore the element of permanence about them. 

The simple point at issue is this. The Friendly Societies 
are doing work of which we warmly approve, and which we 
should like to see extended. They have, however, though 
even now they are increasing at an enormous rate — Mr. 
Ballan Stead puts it at about 15,000 members a year in the 
case of the Foresters — no organised system of propagandism. 
Can we supply that deficiency ? We on our side are attempt- 
ing to grapple with an enormous volume of human suffering, 
much of which might be prevented by provident insurance. 
We cannot feel that we are at present making much headway 
against it, and to that extent we feel that much of our labour 
and our life's work is wasted. Can the Friendly Societies 
help us ? 

It is impossible at a meeting like this to work out the 
practical details of any suggestions that may be made. As I 
have already stated, a small Committee has been working at 
the question for some months, and it must be left to that 
Committee to carry on its work. Of course, if the feeling of 
this meeting were expressed against it, it might think well to 
drop the matter altogether. In any case its action would be 
largely guided by the opinion of this meeting. ^ 

That Committee has, however, already arrived at a stage 
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at which it is possible to submit some suggestions for 
practical co-operation. These suggestions are mainly based 
upon the information derived from those gentlemen who have 
been good enough to attend the Committee as representing 
different Friendly Societies. Doubtless other developments 
would follow. 

Suggestions. 

1. It might be possible to start adult and juvenile courts 
and lodges of Friendly Societies in connection with the 
numerous social clubs and organisations already in existence. 
If it was thought undesirable to start new courts and lodges 
members of such associations might be encouraged to join 
existing courts and lodges. 

2. There is at present a movement, especially amongst the 
Foresters, in the direction of courts for women. The girls' 
clubs, of which there are several down here, would be a good 
field for an experiment in that direction. 

8. Visitors amongst the poor constantly come across cases 
of destitution owing to the sickness of the head of the family. 
He is very possibly a young man on the threshold of life ; he 
has been in regular work and will get into regular work again. 
A wise visitor will probably help hi^i over his illness and urge 
him to join a club when he gets well. He has had a lesson 
and probably is more impressionable at that time than at 
any other. Too often, unhappily, when he gets well the 
impression vanishes. The visitor's influence evaporates. 
The next illness finds things exactly as they were before. 
The experiment has been tried, in one part of London at 
all events, of getting a number of members of some well 
established local lodge or court to visit such cases when a 
promise has been made to join a club, and to follow the 
matter up. In one court of Foresters a small sub-committee 
has been formed for this especial purpose. The influence of 
a man's own mates has been found more effective than that 
of any visitor. 
^ 4. Teachers at Board Schools might endeavour to get 
boys leaving school into some good Friendly Society. This 
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has been done with success in at least one London Board 
School. 

5. School managers might work in the same direction 
and otherwise encourage the movement amongst the young. 
Managers of Poor Law Schools might do something of the 
same sort for their boys. 

6. Visitors amongst the poor might do more in spreading 
the knowledge of the established Friendly Societies. Some 
sort of propagandist literature giving particulars of the best 
and most solvent courts and lodges might be supplied them. • 
Poor Law Guardians and relieving officers might help. There 
can, I think, be no doubt that many young men do not join 
Friendly Societies owing to mere thoughtlessness and want of 
information. Of course, when years go on and responsibili- 
ties multiply it becomes increasingly difficult to do so. I 
should be afraid to say how many times it has been said to 
me when I have asked any one in distress whether he has 
joined a Friendly Society, *• No, worse luck ; I only wish I 
had. I never thought of it when I was young." 

7. It has been represented that some courts and lodges 
have experienced considerable difficulty in finding suitable 
meeting-rooms. It is possible that arrangements might be 
made for them to make use of some of the numerous halls 
and mission- rooms now available at a fair rent. Of course, I 
assume that every care should be taken to make them cheer- 
ful and comfortable. 

8. It is possible that it might be well for some of those 
who are at work here to join some Friendly Society, either 
as honorary or financial members. Many societies dis- 
courage honorary members, and their reasons for doing so 
are to be respected. Such a membership would, however, be 
valuable as a means of keeping in close touch and personal 
intercourse with the Friendly Societies. 

9. Finally, apart from the Friendly Society movement, 
there would probably be considerable scope for work in 
spreading a knowledge of the best forms of investment for the 
savings of the working classes. Such questions as that of the 
establishment of People's Banks might be dealt with. The 
enormous sums that are at present invested in such societies 
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as the Prudential might, in all probability, be invested to 
much greater advantage. 

In considering a question of this kind we have to consider 
it in all its aspects, and especially any difiSculties that may 
possibly arise. 

Of course, in urging anyone to join a Friendly Society 
— in starting a branch of any Friendly Society — the 
question would naturally arise, What Friendly Society is it 
to be? 

Would this be likely to arouse any feelings of ill-will as 
between Friendly Societies ? 

I think not — for these reasons : first of all, the Friendly 
Societies, so far as I can gather, are upon the best terms with 
one another, and rejoice in each other's prosperity. They 
have each of them their different fields of action, which are 
largely determined by local conditions. Of course, in advising 
any one to join any given court or lodge, it would be neces- 
sary, as far as possible, to afford the best information as to 
the financial position of that court or lodge as based upon 
the latest report of the valuer. The actual choice would, 
however, naturally rest with the prospective member himself. 
This is a very important question, which we should like to 
hear discussed this evening. 

Again, it has been objected that an undesirable class of 
member might be introduced into the Friendly Societies by 
such action. The answer to that is that of course they would 
not admit any member of whom they did not fully approve. 

Again, it has been suggested that very few of those whom 
we come across in our work could keep up their subscriptions 
to a Friendly Society. That might be true of some, but by 
no means of all. Unhappily a large number of those with 
whom we have to deal spend unprofitably much more than 
would enable them to pay even the higher rates of contribu- 
tion to Friendly Societies. If all those who could join a 
Friendly Society did so, the residuum would, I think, be a 
comparatively small one. 

Another objection which is frequently raised is that 
lodges and courts of Friendly Societies are apt to break and 
leave their members in the lurch. Of course we have all 
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come across numerous sad cases of the sort. I do not think 
that it is sufficiently realised that the more important 
Friendly Societies have of late years reorganised themselves 
throughout and stand in a stronger position than ever before. 
The rates of contribution and of benefit have been rearranged 
upon an actuarial basis and are subject to quinquennial 
valuation by skilled accountants. The greater orders are 
growing and the minor ones gradually tending to dis- 
appear. The great majority of the failures in the past have 
been amongst the smaller and more ephemeral societies. I 
am told that the affiliated orders never, if it can possibly be 
avoided, allow their branches to go to the wall; if, for 
instance, a Foresters' court gets into difficulties, that it is 
usual to pass its members into another court. In the same 
way, when a man is once a member of a court or lodge of 
any society I am told that every effort is made to keep him 
a member, and that his contributions are often paid, in times 
of temporary distress, out of the benevolent funds of the 
society. 

Finally, there is the rather burning question of temperance 
and non-temperance societies, of meeting in public-houses and 
not meeting in public-houses. I only mention it to express my 
earnest hope that we shall deal with this matter with some 
reserve. I am of course aware that there is a very wide 
divergence of views upon the subject, and I am exceedingly 
anxious that these shall not turn us aside from the main issues. 

No one who has seen much of life in poor districts can 
fail to sympathise warmly with the aspirations of temperance 
reformers and to wish them God-speed in their work. The 
probability is that a large number of social workers would 
desire to co-operate with them. We all know that in a large 
number of individual cases the work of such societies as the 
Bechabites, the Church of England Temperance, or the 
Phoenix is the only work that can be effective. 

At the same time perhaps I may be allowed to express 
my own views, which are these : that this is a question which 
Friendly Society men must work out folr themselves in their 
own way, and that it would be impertinence for us to attempt 
to force our views upon them. As I have said, there are many 
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cases in which the work of a temperance society is absolute!; 
indispensable, but we have, after all, to deal with humanity 
as an average. 

Of course, there have been in the past, and still are, 
probably, a certain number of branches of Friendly 
Societies which have been nothing else than societies for the 
benefit of the publican, and which have with many, most 
unjustly, given Friendly Societies a bad name. I believe, 
however, that they are a decreasing number. I know that at 
least one of our local Friendly Societies has taken very 
efficacious steps to dissociate itself from anything of the 
sort. One thing is certain : that for the most part the 
meetings of the old established Friendly Societies, whether 
held in public-houses or not, are conducted with perfect 
propriety and decorum,* and excessive drinking is considered 
disgraceful and dishonourable. I believe the joining a 
Friendly Society to be a first step in that self-control which 
leads on to other forms of self-control by and by. I am 
quite certain that the whole spirit and feeling of the estab- 
lished Friendly Societies is adverse to intemperance. This 
subject, however, is a wide one, and let me again express my 
hope that we shall not be diverted from the main issues by a 
discussion upon temperance. We want if possible to deal 
with points where we can agree rather than with points where 
we cannot do so. 

In conclusion, let me say this. The proposals that have 
been made have nothing heroic about them. Their object is 
to make the existing machinery for improving social condi- 
tions more effective rather than to introduce new machinery; 
to bring people together and to get them to work together 
rather than at cross-purposes. It must not be forgotten that 
a considerable amount of work, especially relief work, done 
by social workers in the past has really impeded the growth 
of Friendly Societies. It was said many years ago that the 
Parish was the best sick club, because it was all taking out 
and no putting in. The same, of course, applies to much 
charitable relief that is given away at; the present time. We 
have been attempting to patch when we should have been 
attempting to prevent. I am told that at the Metropolitan 
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hospitals out-patients' departments create a perfect passion 
for medicine with some people. There can be no doubt 
that relief too often creates a passion for relief, and 
that it is totally unable to really cope with its work. 
I think we want to find some better system, or at least to 
experiment in that direction. Whatever is done will have to 
be done tentatively and worked at first over a definite area. 
We do not expect to improve matters by a stroke of the pen. 
We do believe, however, that this is an idea which is capable 
of development. If it succeeds over a small area doubtless it 
would spread. There is>no wish to force our views upon 
anybody, but only to help those to whom the idea may 
commend itself to carry it into operation. 

W. A. Bailwaed. 
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THE PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT OF FRIENDLY SOCIETY 
• MEMBERS BY THE POOR LAW (AS PROVIDED BY 

THE OUTDOOR RELIEF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES BILL 

OF U8T SESSION)/ 



The following is the enacting clause of the Bill as sent up to 
the House of Lords : — 

I. (1) The discretion given by Section 1 of the Outdoor Belief 
Friendly Societies Act, 1894, to the Boards of Guardians to take or not to 
taJse into consideration the amount received by a member of a Friendly 
Society when granting outdoor relief, shall be limited as hereinafter 
provided. 

(*2) In granting outdoor relief to a member of any Friendly Society, 
the Board of Guardians shall not take into consideration any sum re- 
ceived from such Friendly Society as sick pay, except in so far as such 
sum shall exceed five shillings a week. 

We are all admirers and supporters of the Friendly Society. 
The question before us is not, Are Friendly Societies institu- 
tions which ought to be encouraged? but, Will this particular 
proposal be an advantage to them and to the coinmunity at 
large ? 

In answering this question in the negative, I am not con- 
cerned to deny that the Friendly Society has a grievance 
against the Poor Law. On the contrary, the Friendly Societies 
seem now to have discovered for the first time what we, who 
call ourselves Poor Law reformers, have been declaring with 
wearisome iteration for the last forty years and more — viz., 
that the Poor Law, as it is too often administered in this 
country, has been, and still is, a most formidable competitor 
to the Friendly Society, and a most mischievous obstruction 
to the development of provident institutions. 

Mr. Lister Stead, the secretary of the A.O.F., in a letter 
to the Times of July 6, 1901, puts a case of what he calls 
'great injustice.' I quote it in an abbreviated form. A. B., 

' A Paper read by Mr. Thomas Mackay at the South-Eastem Poor Law 
Conference, December 1901. 
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a thrifty man, is in receipt of 28. 6d. a week as reduced sick 
allowance. * He applies for Poor Law relief, and because he 
is not actually destitute of all or any of the necessaries of life 
he is refused any assistance.' . . . C. D., an unthrifty 
wastrel, ' applies to the Guardians, who apparently have no 
option in the matter, and receives relief. A. B. may be for- 
given if he wonders if there is any real virtue in thrift, or if 
he questions the equity of a system which aids the thriftless 
and refuses to help the thrifty. These two cases, based upon 
facts, disclose a state of things which the Bill seeks to 
remedy.' 

Mr. Stead is obviously not a Guardian, and from a want of 
familiarity with the practice of Guardians, he has put a case 
which it is easy for a Guardian to answer. The objection 
which he takes only touches the fringe of the subject, and 
further, it is based on a misconception, for of course the 
Guardians were at liberty to give to the man with 2^. 6d. 
what they considered necessary in addition to ensure his 
adequate relief. I will venture, however, to assist Mr, Stead, 
and to state a case which does not admit of so easy an 
answer. If A. B. had made an adequate provision for him- 
self, and had, say, 14^. or IBs. a week coming in from h 
club, he would probably not have applied, and if he had, it 
would have been the Guardians* duty to point out that he 
already had an income that was sufficient for his maintenance ; 
while to the wastrel C. D. they would have been obliged, as 
Mr. Stead rightly apprehends, to give relief, and if A. B. makes 
the bitter reflections which Mr. Stead suggests, I entirely 
agree with him.* 

^ One other point seems worthy of comment. Much of the discussion 
on this Bill proceeds as if it authorised a supplementation of reduced sick 
pay or superannuation allowance only ; but this is not the case : its 
provisions apply to all sick jjay. It is, therefore, a perfectly relevant 
argtiment to point out that the man who makes a sick provision of, say, 
149. a week — a sum, let us assume, which would be adequate relief for 
him and his family — and who does not apply for parish rehef, is put in a 
worse position than a man with similar responsibilities who has only 
provided 99. This last, if he chooses to apply, must, if this Bill becomes 
law, be considered by Guardians as having is. only, and they must give 
him 10«., and his whole income will be 199. The arrangement seems a 
direct incentive to inadjBquate insurance. The question with regard to 
reduced sick pay, or superannuation sick pay, as it is sometimes cdled, is 
perhaps more plausible. It is quite true that adequate old age provision 
IS rarely made by means of a superannuation allowance. At the same 
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But this is the English Poor Law as ordinarily adminis- 
tered. I am delighted to find that Mr. Stead and his friends 
are beginning to see the injustice of it, and are becoming 
aware of the injury which is done to their institutions by 
this system. It is, of course, quite another question whether 
the remedy provided is the right one; but before passing on 
to that, I should like to develop a little more fully the 
indictment which the Friendly Society is entitled to bring 
against the Poor Law. Much blacker colours must be used 
than have been used by Mr. Stead. 

I have no hesitation in saying that, throughout their 
whole history. Friendly Societies have had no more constant, 
ubiquitous, and malignant foe than the Poor Law. The 
argument which Mr. Stead's instance suggests, viz., that there 
is no real advantage in thrift, has made itself felt, day after 
day, year after year, in every parish in England from the time 
of Elizabeth to the present day. The result has been exactly 
what might have been expected. C. D. and his class, the 
jovial, careless wastrel, have discovered the worldly wisdom of 
the maxim, ' The Poor Law is the best club, there is no sub- 
scription to pay,' and he has acted on it. A. B., the thrifty 
man, has been profoundly discouraged, and has wondered * if 
there is any real virtue in thrift,' and at times has concluded 
that there is not. This train of argument has without doubt 
left its mark on the economic history, of the poorer classes of 
this country. 

It was not till after 1884, when the larger abuses of the 
old Poor Law were abolished, that the Friendly Society was 
able to raise its head boldly. With the stricter administration 
then introduced, the value and the necessity of the Friendly 
Society became evident, and a great increase of Friendly 
Society activity was the result. 

The sinister competition of the Poor Law with the more 
honourable methods of the Friendly Society, however, still 
continues. The following is an instance taken from the 



time adequate provision for old age is sometimes made in other ways, 
and unless we are prepared to abandon the poor to certain and inevitable 
dependence in old age we must not make inadequate provision more 
profitable than adequate provision, and that is what this Bill proposes 
to do. 
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late Mr. Fawcett's book on Paaperism. He there tells of a 
meeting of Somersetshire miners who came together to discuss 
the founding of a Friendly Society. The proposal was well 
received until some one asked how the members of the new 
Society would stand with regard to the Poor Law allowances, 
which they had been in the habit of receiving. It was ex- 
plained that virtue was its own reward, that if they provided 
for themselves, the Poor Law would not be required to do this 
for them. This discovery so damped the ardour of the 
meeting that the proposal dropped. 

Here, by some accident, the crushing out of a nascent 
attempt at Friendly Sbciety extension by the influence of the 
Poor Law has been recorded, but, of course, the same spirit of 
obstruction has been everywhere silently at work, with 
ruinous effect, and we can only conjecture the amount of harm 
that has been done. 

Nor is the hostile influence of the Poor Law confined to 
the prevention of the foundation of new societies, and to 
advertising in the hearing of observant and calculating spirits 
the wisdom of relying on the gratuities of the Poor Law. 
It has dogged and hindered the spirit of improvement and 
reform within the societies themselves. One of the main 
difficulties with which the solvent and well-managed societies 
have had to contend has been the competition of the insolvent 
inadequate clubs. If it ^ad not been for the assistance which 
these clubs received from the poor rate, they would long ago 
have been reformed or broken up, and their places taken by 
societies managed in accordance with the principles of 
actuarial science. 

It is a curious coincidence — pointing, as I believe, to the 
impolicy of the Friendly Societies making any sort of alliance 
with their ancient enemy — that if this Bill had become law 
in the form in which it was sent to the House of Lords, it 
would, if it had had any effect at all, have added considerably 
to the force of the opposition which already exists to a reform 
which is being urgently pressed forward by the accredited 
leaders of Friendly Society management. Every one who 
takes any interest in the history and progress of the Friendly 
Society movement is aware that reformers have for some 
time been urging that sick pay and old-age pay should ^ 
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separated. The practice, which has prevailed to a large 
extent, of giving what is called superannuation or reduced 
sick pay to persons who are incapacitated not by sickness 
but by old age, has brought many branches into serious 
financial diflSculties, The subscriptions taken from the mem- 
bers are calculated to provide a sick and not an old-age 
benefit, and the practice is obviously unscientific. The 
reformers therefore urge that all sick pay should cease at 
sixty -five and that an old-age allowanc^e to begin after that 
age should be provided by a separate subscription. The 
experts are meeting with much diflSculty in screwing the less 
well-informed members up to this, no doubt, arduous reform, 
which, however, by every competent person is admitted to be 
necessary. 

This Bill — I do not know whether it is by design or merely 
by reason of the ignorance of its promoters — in its operative 
clause runs as follows: — *In granting outdoor relief to a 
member of any Friendly Society, the Board of Guardians 
shall not take into consideration any sum received from such 
Friendly Society as sink pay, except in so far as such sum 
shall exceed five shillings a week.* So that the Bill if it had 
become law would have limited the benefit which it sought to 
confer, to those who were in receipt of sick pay. In the case 
of the aged therefore (and it has been generally understood 
that the Bill was promoted in the interest of the aged), the 
encouragement would have been given only to those branches 
which adhered to a financial arrangement (i.e. the confounding 
of reduced sick and old-age benefit), against which Friendly 
Society experts are directing a strenuous and well-justified 
attack. In this particular, therefore, the encouragement 
which the Bill is supposed to give to thrift would have been 
given to a form of thrift which is condemned as unscientific 
and which the best friends of societies wish to get rid of. 

Let us look a little closer at the principle of this Bill. I 
do not know what amount of consideration has been given to 
this measure by the Friendly Societies. I believe it has not 
been discussed in any detail, it has been accepted and put for- 
ward by them in a fit of well- warranted, but ill-directed anger. 

I confess I find it very diflScult to believe that the Friendly 
Societies seriously realise that the Legislature is being asked 
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to give to them benefits which are withheld from the members 
of other provident associations. 

In the letter already mentioned, in reply to this objection 
Mr. Stead apologetically reminds the readers of the Times 
that ' the National Conference of Friendly Societies have the 
right to act only for Friendly Societies.* This language, I 
apprehend, is an admission that, in equity, the members of 
other provident associations are entitled to the same treat- 
ment, a proposition which I submit is too obvious to require 
further proof. Someone, however, must agitate, so Mr. Stead 
eeems to suggest, for the recognition of their claim. It 
appears to me that it is the plain duty of public opinion and 
x)f the Legislature to protect the interests of those who do not 
or cannot agitate, and to see that a proper measure of equity 
is preserved between the different provident associations in 
dealing with this question. A similar benefit must be decreed 
for the depositor in a savings bank, the holder of shares in a 
co-operative store or building society, nor could we equitably 
exclude the man who was receiving support from children 
whom he had brought up well and kept at echool after tlie 
prescribed time at the cost of money and self-sacrifice. 

The Bill so extended, it will be said, is reduced ad absurdum. 
Very likely, but that in truth is lihe fate of a Bill which pro- 
poses to divert the Poor Law from its proper function df 
relieving destitution, by converting it into a measure for 
meting out cheap rewards to meritorious persons. 

The Friendly Societies, moreover, are composed of persons 
who are able to pass a medical examination. There is a con- 
siderable number of persons (we must all have come across 
instances) who are in bad health, and who are, on that ground, 
unable to obtain admission to a Friendly Society. Their 
ease is a hard one ; their ill-health makes it difficult for them 
to earn regularly, and also excludes them from membership 
in a Friendly Society ; and now, if 1;his Bill is allowed to pass, 
Guardians will be compelled to give them less favourable 
treatment than they give to their more fortunate neighbours 
who have enjoyed the blessing of a sound constitution. There 
appears to be no equity in this. 

There is at the present time a very special objection to 
giving artificial encouragement to one form of thrift as against 
all others. We have had considerable discussion lately as to 
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the best method of providing for old age. Now, there is very 
strong reason to believe that insurance — i.e., the purchase of 
a deferred annuity, the method of provision ojBfered by the 
iFriendly Societies — is not the method of providing for old age 
which recommwids itself to nine out of ten ordinary prudent 
men. There is a Tery strong objection in human nature to 
this method of procedure. The experience of actuaries wio 
have had to do with the provident funds of railways, &e., of 
the insurance departnlent at the Post Office^ and of the 
Friendly Societies themselves, all points to the same fact, that 
people will not consent io the pure annuity principle, but 
insist on making their savings, which are nominally beixig 
devoted to old age, available for other emergenci^, and it 
seems to me it would be a fatal piece of folly to legislate 
against this perfectly natural and proper prejudice. 

My own belief is that if the JPriendly Societies wish to be 
the agencies through which the i^orking class provides for old 
age, they must not xely on the tmnuity principle, but must 
adopt (as already has been done with. considerable popularity 
by some of these associations) the principle of d^odi-*^that 
is, they must add a savings bank to their machinery and 
allow their members to accumulate a fund l^ere, free and 
available for old age or any other emergency. Now, as I have 
alrmdy pointed ont, if this £ill becaone law, and was ever 
anything but a dead letter, such influence as it exerted would 
be entirely hostile to this perfectly legitimate solution. 

Again, would this Bill remove the grievance which Mi. 
Stead has set out 9 There would, I presume, be a point at 
which Guardians ivould say to an applicant, 'You iave 
enough, you do not require relief.' There certainly would be 
a point at which the self-respecting man would not put for- 
ward a claim. Xiet us suppose, for ihe sake of argument, 
that this sum is IBs. The man who had nothing would still 
have his necessities relieved, and the man who had lb*, would 
presumably get an additiimal 5s. The thrifty man who had 
made a complete adequate insurance would stiU be aggrieved 
and encouraged either to cease his insmrance altogether, or to 
insure for a sum less than what is adequate for his main- 
tenance. The argument from ' encouragement ' wiU not heax 
investigation. 

l2 
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Again, looking at the Bill purely from the administrative 
point of view, how could any Board of Guardians carry out 
such an Act ? It is surely absurd to order any body of self- 
respecting men * not to take into consideration ' a fact which 
is patent and obvious, especially when their discretion is abso- 
lutely unfettered as to the giving, the withholding, and the 
amount of any outdoor relief which they may choose to grant. 
Is it to be open to the dissatisfied Recipient to proceed by 
mandamm and to oblige Guardians to show that they have or 
have not gone through a mysterious process called taking 
into consideration ? Besides, it would be open to any Board 
of Guardians who objected, to refuse outdoor relief altogether 
to any one whose claim in this respect they were unwilling to 
recognise. In this case the Act might possibly operate in the 
unexpected direction of getting harder terms for members of 
Friendly Societies than those given to ordinary applicants. 
Again, Friendly Society men are like^ their neighbours, and 
just as there are black sheep in the Church, law, and other 
professions and trades, so there are or niay be members of 
Friendly Societies who are by no means meritorious members 
of society. Are such persons to have the proposed preferen- 
tial treatment ? It seems clear that if we are going to have 
outdoor relief at all, it can only be given with the discretion 
of the Guardians. If legislation such as this did not, as is 
most probable, remain entirely a dead letter, and if, as is the 
intention of this Bill, the discretion of the Guardians is 
effectively taken away in the interest of Friendly Society men, 
and, as I think, would in equity be necessary, in favour of 
members of any thrift organisation, the administration of 
outdoor relief would become perfectly unworkable. Guardians 
would as now take the course that in their discretion or 
indiscretion seemed good, and would decline to give any 
reasons for their decision. 

If the Friendly Societies are not satisfied with the discre- 
tion of Guardians as at present exercised, and I do not sug- 
gest that they should be satisfied, their remedy must be 
sought in a different direction. 

Their object, if we may judge from Mr. Stead's statement 
of their grievance, is to ensure that a timerhonoured maxim 
of the Poor Law Commissioners shall be carried into effect, 
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viz., that the condition of the pauper shall not be more 
eligible than that of the independent or thrifty man. Will 
Mr. Stead and his friends be surprised to know that this is 
precisely the principle for which Poor Law reformers have 
been contending for the last sixty years? Their views have 
met with comparatively little success, because they are 
defeated at every turn by the natural, but, as I believe, 
mischievous sentimentality of those who think they are 
serving the poor by merely following the line of administration 
which seems to be most popular with the pauper class. 

This Bill and this discussioiii refers entirely to the admin- 
istration of outdoor relief. If the Friendly Societies think 
that the ordinary administration of outdoor reUef is unfavour- 
able to the interest of their associations, I am entirely with 
them ; but if they wish to remedy this, it will not be by 
demanding more for Friendly Society men, but by insisting 
on some different method of treatment for the unthrifty, some 
method of treatment which, while it ensures their adequate 
relief, will yet import into their lot an element of inferiority 
as compared with that of the independent man. 

The only practicable way in which this object can be 
obtained is by attaching to adequate relief a certain discipline 
of confinement, in other words, by the offer of relief in a 
well-regulated workhouse. Inadequate relief given outside is 
cruel, and therefore inadmissible. Adequate relief to a man 
who continues to live in his own home at once puts the pauper 
in a more favourable position than the neighbour who has 
only achieved independence by a steady and prolonged course 
of self-sacrifice. This was the principle laid down by the 
Poor Law Commissioners more than sixty years ago. The 
logic of it is unanswerable, but it has never been popular, 
and it is not a little curious to see this principle asserted 
by a gentleman in Mr. Stead's position. He is probably 
unconscious of the orighi and far-reaching effect of the 
maxim which he propounds, but the grip of the logic of 
the situation is irresistible and may be productive of great 
results. 

If, as a first step in remedying the abuses of which they 
complain, the Friendly Society members will capture the 
Boards of Guardians and insist that the improvident applicant 
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sball not be relieved in the way he likes best, they may, if 
they will condescend to it, claim that outdoor relief shall be 
given to their own members. 

H they will insist upon this stricter administration over a 
sufficient area and for a sufficient period of time, several 
things will happen. First, it will be a very great exception if 
a man does not belong to a Friendly Society; second, the 
class of persons from which the pauper class is now recruited, 
being thrust into the arms of the Friendly Societies, will 
gradually acquire there some of the characteristics which 
belong to the members of* these bodies. One of these 
characteristics is that the Friendly Society man is very rarely 
an applicant for Poor Law relief. Mr. Stead (the same 
gentleman quoted above), writing in the National Review in 
March, 1895, says that out of a membership of 590,422, on 
an inquiry extending over the statistics of five years, on an 
annual average, only 94 applied to the Parochial Authorities 
for assistance, or not 1 in 6,000. Even if this statement be too 
sanguine, it is universally admitted^ and confirmed by many 
independent computations that the number of Friendly Society 
men who are obliged to make application to the Poor Law is 
very small.* 

The societies, we are told, are pressing with some eagerness 
for this Bill. What is in their mind ? Is the Bill promoted 
in the interest of this 1 in 6,000, or whatever that small 
minority may be, or do they anticipate that the terms of Poor 
Law relief provided by this Bill will be eagerly sought for and 
to an increasing extent ? If there are to be few cases legisla- 
tion is not necessary — if, on the other hand, the Bill is to be 
a high road by which the multitude of the Friendly Societies 
are to be led into pauperism, it is a deplorable proposal. 

This dilemma, I think, should give them reason to pause 
before they claim any special treatment from the poor rate. 
It is of the highest importance in their own interest, and in 
the interest of good Poor Law administration, that igeneral 
rules shall be inflexibly maintained. It is the desire to 
provide for exceptional cases which has proved the bane of 
uniform and successful Poor Law management, and which has 

* See Report of Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, 1896, paragraphs 
233,234,285. [C. 7684.] 
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done so much to impede the development of Friendly Societies 
and kindred inatitutions. 

I have said above that, if the Friendly Societies con- 
descend to ask for such a boon, they might demand for them* 
selves, and for those who belong to other provident associations, 
to be given outdoor reUef where the improvident are offered 
their reUef in the House. I hope that they wiU not make any 
such demand, for I do not beHeve that it is necessary, and it 
is certainly not to the interest of that scientific provident 
investment which year by year is leading the working class of 
this country nearer to the goal of complete independence, the 
only solution which will satisfy them, and my reason for 
expresdng this hope is as follows : — 

The number of appUcants to the Poor Law coming from 
Friendly Society ranks is very small, and there would be no 
diflSculty whatsoever in meeting their requirements from 
voluntary sources. And, in my judgment, if they consult 
their own interest, which is also the interest of the community 
at large, they will ask for no such concession for themselves, 
but they will give a clear and unmistakable mandate to the 
Board's of Guardians throughout the country that they must 
firmly set their faces against this policy of outdoor relief, 
which must result, if it is given adequately, in putting the 
improvident in as favourable a position as that acquired by 
the self-sacrifice and pubHc spirit of their own members. 

One other consideration I should like to offer to the 
Friendly Society membership. The principle embodied in 
this demand for preferential terms is not an encouragement 
of adequate and successful thrifty effort. It is an encourage- 
. ment and endowment of inadequate and unsuccessful thrift. 
The distinction is very important. 

Humanly speaking, if a public endowment is established 
for any particular line of action, the result is an increase of 
that class of action. I would most respectfully appeal to the 
Friendly Society membership, and ask them if they are well 
advised in urging the Legislature to subsidise their efforts, not 
where they are successful, but precisely at the points where, 
for one reason or another, they have failed. The man who 
by the aid of the Friendly Society and other similar provident 
institutions has made adequate provision will scorn to take 
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advantage of this concession. His own independeiice, his own 
erect bearing, the respect of his fellow-men are the reward of 
his effort. He will not consider it a reward to be authorised 
to get * up to five shillings ' out of rates. This is the ideal 
which the Friendly Societies have set before them. 

In their arduous struggle to make this type universal — a 
struggle in which they have at present the sympathy and 
respect of every right-minded man in the country — will they 
be assisted by an endowment from the Poor Bate to be applied 
only at the points where their arrangements are proved de- 
fective? The leaders of the Friendly Societies know the 
difficulties which they have had to induce their fellow- 
members to pay adequate premiums, to repress sternly the 
easy good nature that allows aged men and men out of work 
to claim benefits which have only been calculated for sickness, 
to get their tables graduated according to age, and generally 
to introduce sciemtific principles. In the future, if the 
principle of this Bill is adopted, every eJBfort which they 
make for reform will have to meet not only the prejudice 
against change, which they already know, but also the 
resistance of those who find that their errors of management 
are encoura,ged and condoned by this new form of State 
endowment. 

I most sincerely hope, therefore, that the Friendly 
Societies will look into this matter more closely. Some of 
their best friends outside their own ranks see the danger of 
this new policy. There is no one who more deservedly pos- 
sesses the confidence of the Friendly Societies than Mr. 
Brabrook, the Chief Eegistrar of Friendly Societies, It has 
been publicly admitted by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board that Mr. Brabrook, in answer to a request for 
his advice, has expressed his objection in principle to this 
measure. I do not complain of the irritation which the 
Societies feel against the Poor Law ; on the contrary, I regard 
it as a most hopeful sign. If it can be guided to run in the 
proper channel, very great benefit may be expected to accrue 
both to them and to the community at large. 
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Third Series.] 

THE FRIENDLY SOCIETY MOVEMEKT. 



In considering the Friendly Society Movement in its later 
developments, it is essential that we should understand some- 
thing of the crude idea that, in very remote times, gave it 
birth. 

The practice of thrift is held to be a virtue, inasmuch as 
it entails a certain sacrifice of self and a wise moderation 
which directly or indirectly benefit others. Parsimony is 
not thrift. The mere act of saving money may at the test 
be provident, at the worst miserly. It may be a duty, but its 
claim to be a virtue is slender. The man who would thrive 
must know how wisely to spend ; he must not hope to live by 
money alone, but must use every good thing within his reach 
to the end that he may become, as in E. L. Stevenson's 
description of a happy man, * a radiating focus of goodwill ' 
— ^ sowing anonymous benefits upon the world.' 

The idea, then, of the Friendly Society was born of good 
fellowship. 

The earliest Friendly Society was also a dining club. In 
the time of the Eoman Emperor Hadrian a club was formed 
with two objects : (1) the promotion of good fellowship ; (2) 
the burial of its members. There was a fixed subscription. 
At stated intervals the members met together and dined ; at 
other times the ofl&cials of the club performed solemn cere- 
monies clad in white vestments. Those who did not attend 
the meetings were fined, and those who were guilty of 
unbecoming conduct ■'were expelled. When a member died 
his relations were entitled to a sum of money from the funds 
of the club for the expenses of a suitable funeral, and the 
rules of the club provided that all the members should walk 
behind the bier of their comrade. They were not to consider 
that the settlement of their financial liability was the end of 
their duty to their fellow-man. 

It seems to me to be important to remember that from 
the very beginning this idea of mutual thrift included a great 
deal beyond the business principle of value for money, and it 
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still does so, though the Societies have become more business- 
like and less convivial. 

Although we have these early records of burial clubs, 
death colleges, and the like, there was no real development of 
the idea of mutual thrift until much later times. I will pass 
over the great trade guilds of the Middle Ages, because, though 
there was much in common between them and Friendly 
Societies, it is impossible to trace any direct connection. 

When the Huguenot refugees — alien immigrants they 
would, no doubt, be called to-day— settled in Spitalfields in 
the seventeenth century, they first introduced to this country 
a definite scheme of mutual insurance against most of the ills 
which can reasonably be foreseen. In exchange for a fixed 
contribution it was sought to offer benefits covering a very 
large number of contingencies. Members were insured 
against distress arising from sickness, old age, and death ; 
against Joss by fire, robbery, shipwreck, and imprisonment ; 
they were helped to find work if out of employment or 
travelling in search of it ; helped to go on pilgrimages, to get 
married, and to defend themselves at law. These ambitious 
attempts were experimental, and no doubt met with failure as 
often as success. It is only by the most careful calculations, 
tested by long experience, that a scale of contributions 
adequate to provide benefits in sickness and old age can be 
compiled. 

It was not until the year 1793 that Friendly Societies 
first appeared upon the Statute Book. In that year an Act 
was passed for their encouragement and relief. The bleak 
wind of the Poor Law was tempered to the Friendly Society 
member, and the old law of settlement, which compelled a 
labourer to remain in his own parish, was modified in his 
favour. It may have been that the framer of this Act, the 
* Rose ' Act, considered that Friendly Societies had, to some 
extent, * saved the rates,' and deserved to be rewarded 
accordingly. But this is a debatable point. 

The late Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies holds that 
it is unfair to assume that a man who joins a Friendly 
Society would probably have become a pauper if he had not 
joined one^ because there is no evidence to show that he 
would not have invested his savings in some other way. 
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Subsequent legislation conferred further privileges upon 
the Societies, and the existing law is consolidated in the 
Friendly Societies Act of 1896. 

Under this Act Societies may be registered. They axe 
not compelled to be registered, and registration is not 
intended to be any guarantee of solvency or good manage- 
ment. A registered Society must deposit its rules with the 
Begistrar, its accounts must be audited annually, and its 
assets and liabilities must be valued every five years. Beyond 
this there is no interference with its management ; its 
business may be carried on on such unsound principles that 
each year hurries it nearer to ruin — all the Act says is that 
there shall not be any deception about itr The quinquennial 
valuation of every registered Society must be hung up in a 
conspicuous place at its office. The privileges conferred by 
the Act are many, and relate to the investment x)f funds, 
holding of property, exemption from stamp duties and income 
tax, &o. 

A primitive form of Friendly Society is the village club. It 
usually meets at the village inn. Its organisation is simple. 
Members of all ages at entry pay the same contribution. 
They are entitled to a limited amount of sick-pay and funeral 
money. While its members are young its funds keep increas- 
ing. As they grow old and begin to draw sick-pay, the funds 
rapidly diminish until at last the remaining members share 
out the remncmt and close the club. Young men will not join 
a club the members af which are all old, and, therefore, in a 
greater degree liable to sickness. They prefer to start a fresh 
club on their own account, but too often they do not recognise 
the need for a sound system of finance, and so their club 
lasts, or does not last, their generation, and then dies out in 
its turn. It is impossible to condemn the village club alto- 
gether because in the light of higher finance we see its 
glaring imperfections. It is at least the outcome of a thrifty 
and sociable idea — a desire to co-opdrate —to add good fellowship 
and mutual benefit to the dull duty of providing for oneself. 
Some of these little country clubs have developed into better 
things — adopted a graduated scale of payments according to 
age at entry, and extended their sphere of operations until, 
they have become county societies, and some of them have 
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become merged into a Court or Lodge of one or other of the 
great Orders. 

The slate club, which exists in such large numbers in 
every town, is worked on much the same principles as the 
village club ; it is in no sense a permanent provision, since 
it comes to an end each year, sharing out among all the 
members the balance of funds remaining after the year's 
expenses have been met, and the man who has joined and re^ 
joined year after year may when he gets older find himself 
excluded at the very time he most needs its help. As a rule 
the benefit provided for is 10«. a week for four, six, or eight 
weeks, followed by half-pay for a similar period, a sum which 
is barely adequate for minor illnesses, and cannot be called a 
serious attempt at sick insurance. The annual ' share out ' 
at Christmas, providing as it does a little bit of money at a 
convenienj^ season, is, no doubt, the attraction. 

Every young man whose income depends on his power to 
earn ought to belong to some safe society, which will ade- 
quately insure him against the loss of his income by illness 
or accident, without overlooking the fact that if he lives he is 
sure to grow old and get past work. He will readily see the 
force of putting by 6d. or la. a week to insure against a 
broken leg to-morrow, or the influenza next year, and it rests 
with his advisers to see that he puts his money into a 
permanent society which will not have grown feeble and 
impotent when time has stolen his own strength. 

There are many varieties of permanent Friendly Societies. 
A Royal Commission discovered an ability to divide them into 
seventeen classes. With less space at our disposal we will be 
less particular and consider only three classes. 

(1) The Centralised Society. 

(2) The Affiliated Order. 

(3) The Deposit Society. 

It is not the purpose of these notes to recommend one 
society, or class of society, above another ; but merely to 
pomt out where they differ. 

The Centralised Society is managed by one Committee, repre- 
sentative of all the members, meeting at a central office into 
which all contributions are paid, and from which all benefits 
are paid out. The largest example in this class is the Hearts 
of Oak Benefit Society. Established in 1842 its members 
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now number over 270,000. There is a uniform quarterly 
contribution, which varies slightly according to the amount 
of illness experienced in the preceding quarter ; the average 
is about iOs, a quarter, or less than 1«. a week. New members 
must be between the ages of eighteen and thirty, and be 
earning not less than 24«. a week. Sick pay at the rate of 
188. a ^eek is given for six months, then half-pay for six 
months, followed by reduced pay for the remainder of illness. 
In the case of one who has been a member over eight years 
this * remainder pay ' amounts to 4«. a week. It is not an old 
age pension, and is only given to members who have run 
through their full course of sick pay. At death a member's 
representative receives £20, and £10 is payable on the death 
of a member's wife. There are also other benefits. 

In connection with the Hearts of Oak there is a juvenile 
society for boys between the ages of nine and nineteen. On 
reaching the age limit members may be transferred to the 
adult society. 

It may be argued for the Centralised Society that its con- 
stitution enables it to reduce its expenses of management to 
a minimum. In the Hearts of Oak these expenses amount 
to 5 per cent, on the gross income — a much lower figure than 
in Societies which have numerous branches to keep up. It is 
also said that Centralised Societies are more solvent, inas- 
much as they are not affected to any extent by some locally 
adverse contingency — such as an epidemic, which might 
cripple the resources of a small branch. A society with one 
central oflSce into which all contributions are paid, and from 
which all benefits are drawn, might more correctly be described 
as an insurance company. The idea of mutual helpfulness 
is present only in its financial aspect. Members are not brought 
into contact with each other, and have Uttle opportunity of 
sharing in the management of their society. MaUngering, 
a mean fraud, which every sick insurance society must 
suffer under to some extent, is more difficult to guard against 
where members are scattered and unknown to each other. 

Among the Affiliated Orders two are pre-eminent; the 
Ancient Order of Foresters and the Independent Order of 
Oddfellows, Manchester Unity, have between them nearly 
two million members. They both had their beginnings in 
pre-historic times — so far as Friendly Societies are concerned. 
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Their records go back to the beginning of last centory* They 
are both offshoots or secessions from older Orders, whieh "they 
have outgrown and outlived. Their titles indicate ibe pro- 
bability of their having been originally established as oociBkl 
smd convivial clubs — brotherhood, benevolence, aaid mutual 
thrift following as a natural sequence. The Orders are each 
governed by a Committee of Managem^it, with a President 
elected annually. In the iPoresters the President is called 
the High Court Banger, and the Committee jttie Executive 
Council ; the Oddfellows have a Grand Master and a Board 
of Directors. These supreme authorities dictate the general 
policy of the Order and work ior its general i^etfare. 

The branches, whidi in the Foresters are called * -Courts,' 
and in the Oddfellows 'Lodges,' have a large measore of 
independence, including the management of their own 
finances and the acceptance of their own liabilities. They 
are separately registered under the Act, which maikes Bpecial 
provision enabling them to secede from the parent Ord^ 
should they wish to do so. 

Each Court and Lodge, with its separate Ccmaoitiboe, 
forms a local centre of activity and propagandism. In earfy 
days there was a complicated ritual before a would-be membor 
could be admitted to the Brotiierhood — ^he had to sul»nit to 
fearoome ordeals and swear binding oaths pledging .him to 
regard the interests of the Order b^re his own, and joavec 
to betray the secrets he should learn at its meetings ; thei» 
ceremonies have now been discarded for a medical examina- 
tion and a small entrance fee. But Uhe Order' is still 
regarded as something far more than a mere insurance office, 
it is still a Brotherhood, a means of binding men together in 
a community of mutual helpfulness. 

The Affiliated Order is 1^ far the largest class of Priendly 
Societies. They are weary numerous and include Orders such 
as the Bechabites, named after the people mentioned by 
Jeremiah who ' drank no wine,' for total abstainers, and 
at least one, the Order of United Sisters, for women imly. 
It should be mentioned here that both the ForestescB and 
Oddfellows admit females and have juvenile branches. 

The deposit system is an exceedingly ingenious attempt 
to combine the advantages of a sick club with those of a 
savings bank. The success of the attempt appears io be 
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assured since the National Deposit Friendly Society, Tvhich 
was only established in 1868, has now 100,000 members. 

Members are admitted to this Society between the ages of 
7 and 55. Its object is * to provide by voluntary contribu- 
tions and d^osits of the members, medical attendance, 
weekly payments in sickness and old age, and a payment for 
burial ; each member undertaking to pay a proportion of hie 
sick, medical, and old age pay out of his own deposit, his 
fellow members, so long as he contirmeB to do bo, finding the 
rest.' The amount of contribution is fixed by the member on 
joining according to *he amount of sick-pay he wishes to 
draw. It may be from Is. to 10s. a month, and entitles him 
to sick benefit of irom \s. to 10s. per day. Members on 
joining are placed in one of three classes according to age, 
sex, and state o! health. They are required to keep a deposit 
account, and they are not ' in benefit ' until their deposit 
equab six months' contributions. Interest at 2^ per cent, is 
paid on deposits, and at the end of each year sudi proportion 
of a member's contribution as is not needed towards the 
provision of the year's benefits, expenses, &c., is paid to his 
deposit account. This proportion is usually one-half. 

When ill a proportion of a member's sick pay, from one- 
foiurth to one^half according to his class, ie taken &om his 
own deposit and he receives full sick pay, if he continues ill, 
nntil his deposit is exhausted. If a member of over one 
year's standing he k then entitled to * grace pay,' equal to 
the amount he has been receiving, le^ his own contribution 
from deposit, for as long as he has been continuously in 
receipt of full pay. The payment at death is £3 plus the 
whole amount in deposit. Deposits may be drawn upon at 
will so long as a sum equal to one year's contribution is left 
in. Old age pay, according to class and contribution, com 
menoes at 70, and is provided partly from member's own 
deposit and partly from the common fund. 

The latest published report of the Ohief Begistrar of 
Friendly Societies is for the year ending December 81, 1908, 
and contains a general summary of Eegistered Provident 
Societies at the end of the year 1902; there were then rather 
over five and a half million members of Eegistered Friendly 
Societies proper in the United Kingdom, and their funds 
amounted to over thirty-six million pounds. These figures 
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include roughly all Registered Societies making returns which 
give sick-pay. They do not include Collecting Friendly 
Societies, which are industrial Assurance Companies, and for 
the most part assure a sum at death only. Of these there 
were seven million members. In the year 1908 436 new 
branches of Orders were registered, and of these 184, or 42 per 
cent., go to the credit of three temperance Orders, the 
Eechabites, 110 ; the Sons of Temperance, 59 ; and the 
Sons of the Phoenix, 15. 

The Report also contains a scale of premiums which at 
diflfererit ages should be adequate to provide a fixed sick, old 
age and funeral benefit, drawn up by Mr. Alfred W. Watson, 
actuary to the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, and based 
upon his investigation of the sickness and mortality experi- 
ence of the Order of Oddfellows during a period of five years, 
1893-7. This investigation is the most complete that has 
ever been made, and the result should form a valuable 
standard with which the rates of other Societies can be 
compared. There is much else of great interest in the 
Report, which is issued as a Parliamentary Blue Book, and 
can be obtained of the Government printers, or at the office 
of the Registrar of Friendly Societies. 

Students of Sociology and social workers generally are all 

striving towards the solution of problems which merge into 

the one great problem of the liveableness of life ; but it is 

no more than a truism to say that the problem must be 

solved by individual men and women for themselves ; that 

it is being solved every visitor in a poor district can 

testify to, and if inquiry were made it would be seen to what 

a very large extent the great Friendly Societies contribute to 

this end. At some time in his life every able-bodied man 

caw join a Friendly Society; his reason for not doing so, as 

often as not, is that nobody has pointed out the advantage. 

I do not think there is any greater service that can be done 

to a man than to catch him at the right moment, when he 

is young, and to make him join a Permanent Benefit Society. 

Leslie V. Shairp. 

Charity Organisation Society, 

15 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
January, 1905. 
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• Third Series.] 



PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF THE 
ENGLISH POOR LAW/ 



oJ©ic^ 



When I was asked to write a paper for this Conference I 
thought that I would direct it to the questions, Whether the 
principles which, according to the reformers of 1832, ought 
to govern the administration of the Poor Law, are still 
sound ; and (if so), how far present practice conforms to 
them ? Seeing that, at the beginning of the present century, 
the burden of the Poor rate was no less than 7s. 8^d. per 
head of population and is still increasing, the inquiry becomes 
of some importance, especially as the reformers anticipated a 
great relief to the ratepayers if the principles they laid down 
were followed. In 1832, before the reform of the Poor Law, 
the cost of poor relief amounted to 10s. per head of popula- 
tion ; in 1841, 6s. O^d. ; in 1851, 5s. 6^d. ; in 1861, 5s. 9d. 
in 1871, 7s. ; in 1881, 6s. S^d. ; in 1891, 6s. ; and in 1900, 
7s. S^d. The decrease from 1871 to 1891 is very marked, 
and coincides with a very great decrease of pauperism 
during those twenty years — from 46*1 to 26-3 per 1,000 of 
population. Since 1891 there has been an equally marked 
increase, and what Guardians should coijisider is whether this 
increase is in any way owing to a slipping away from prin- 
ciples of Poor relief since that date. If so, it will not be 
wasting time to again direct attention to them. 

The Act of Elizabeth (43 Eli^., chap. 2) directed the 
Overseers to set to work children whose parents were unable 

^ A Paper read at the South Wales Poor Law Conference on June 6, 
1902, at Abergavenny, by Sir William Chance, Bart. Since the Paper 
was written the Betum of Pauperism for January 1, 1902, has appeared, 
and so the figures given in it have been brought up to date. 

M 
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to maintain them ; to set to work persons capable of labour, 
but using no daily trade, and to relieve the necessities of the 
lame, impotent, and others unable to work. The object of the 
English Poor Law has not altered since that date. The 
abuses which the Boyal Commission of 1832 brought to light 
arose entirely from a misinterpretation of this object. The 
setting to work of the able-bodied had come to mean the 
finding of work for them — a very different matter — and the 
consequence was that the independent labourer was being 
gradually squeezed out of existence. There were many other 
abuses which the Eoyal Commission brought to light, but all 
were thrown into the shade by those connected with the relief 
of the able-bodied. 

1. The Able-bodied. 

The labours of the Commission were therefore principally 
confined to the solution of the problem how best the depen- 
dent able-bodied labourer could be restored to independence. 
They had the experience of a few Unions to guide them in 
the matter, and they came to the conclusion that the only 
remedy was the general establishment of Workhouses all over 
the country, where the setting to work of able-bodied appli- 
•<5ants for relief could be enforced. The evidence showed then 
that in every instance where, under the existing law, the 
labourer found that the parish was the hardest taskmaster 
and the worst paymaster, he was led to make his application 
to the parish his last, and not his first, resource. The 
principle, therefore, which they laid down was, that his 
sitiiation, on the whole, should not be made really or apparently 
so eligible as the situation of the independent labourer of the 
lowest class, and they found that the best way of carrying out 
the principle was the application of what has come to be 
known as the * Workhouse test.* I think it may fwrly be 
said that experience has shown the value of the test for able- 
bodied applicants for relief, and I can hardly imagine that 
any Guardian of the Poor would wittingly abandon it. 

I should mention that it was the intention of the Boyal 
Commissioners that the test should be applied to all able- 
bodied females as well as males, but Parliament was not 
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prepared to go so far as this. Consequently to-day we find 
four times as many women as men of the clas^ in question in 
receipt of outdoor relief.* 

It is the rule, of course, to offer the House to single 
women of this class, and to women with illegitimate children 
when applicants for relief, but the test is seldom applied to 
able-bodied widows with children, and yet it is quite possible 
that outdoor relief to this class may place them in a prefer- 
able position to those women who have to work for their 
independence. The Poor Law Commissioners were in no 
doubt as to this {see Sixth Annual Eeport, pp. 80, 31), and 
fth6y instance the case of the Westhampnett Union, Sussex, 
•* which being in an entirely rural district, presented no cir- 
fcum«tan.ees of a nature peculiarly favourable to the obtaining 
'Of empHoyment by widows.' The Guardians of that Union 
4ound it quite practicable to confine relief to widows and their 
families to the Workhouse. They said, * We are quite sure 
that, however distressing and harsh it may appear to those 
i^ho have not well considered the subject, all relief, except 
reUef in the Workhouse, should be withheld from a woman 
who may be unfortunately left a widow with a numerous 
family. Every day's experience tends to convince us that 
Workhouse relieif is the only relief which ought to be adminis- 
ftered.' They had adhered to this rule, and saw no reason for 
-departing from it, * as we are sure it would, as regards the 
.a,pplicants themselves, lead to the worst possible results. We 
have now only three widows in the House from our thirty- 
jseven parishes, who are the mothers of twelve children.' 
The Westhampnett Union came into existence on March 25, 
1835, and had a population of 15,017 in 1831. I am afraid 
it has not lived up to its reputation of sixty-five years ago, as 
I observe that on January 1, 1902, it was giving outdoor 
relief to fifty-three adult able-bodied females and to. 139 of 
iheir children. But the Bradfield Union (Berks) has had no 
diflSculty in putting principles into practice, for at the same 
date it was giving outdoor relief to none of those classes, 

^ On January 1, 1902, 11,753 males and 49,748 females are classed as 

. able-bodied paupers receiving outdoor irelief^ Of the 11,758 males, 7,909 

. were relieved * on account of their own'sickness^Apcident, and infirmity.* 

Of the 49,743 females, 8,256 were the wives of 8;256.of the males, whuo 

. 34,283 were * widows.' .r -. k, 

m2 
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vhile it had only five adult able-bodied females and ten of 
their children in its Workhouse. Exclusive of insane, 
lunatics^ and vagrants, the figures of pauperism in the two 
Unions on January 1, 1902, were as follows :-— 





Indoor 
Paupers 


Outdoor 
Paupers 


Total 
Paupers 


Per mille of Paupers 
to Population 


Bradfield . 
Westhampnett . 


97 
89 


37 
575 


134 

664 


7-4 
28-6 


Yet the conditions of the two Unions are much the same. 




Area in Acres 


Population, 1901 


Population to 
100 acres 


Bradfield .... 
Westhampnett . 


64,369 
71,757 


18,130 
20,107 


2S 
28 



The Bradfield Guardians give outdoor reUef to destitute 
widows »with children during the first month of widowhood 
only. This is to give them a little time to arrange for their 
becoming self-supporting. After that they thoroughly under- 
stand that they will have to accept any further relief in the 
Workhouse. Some other Unions, with schools to which 
children can be sent, find it a good practice to help the 
widow by taking charge of some of her children, thua 
enabling her to obtain work at the usual rate of wages. For 
it must be remembered that outdoor relief to this class of 
applicant is merely * partial relief — ^that is, relief in aid of 
vages and earnings; or, in other words, they are thereby 
placed in a position to undersell other women in the labour 
market, and so to induce a general lowering of wages all 
round. If Boards of Guardians generally had only the 
courage to follow the example of Bradfield and other Unions 
in enforcing the principle laid down in the case of widows 
with children, an enormous reduction of pauperism wouH 
take place. I do not think the fact is sufficiently appreciated 
that out of 49,743 adult able-bodied females receiving out- 
door relief on January 1, 1902, no fewer than 84,288 (over 
two-thirds of the total number) were * widows,r while out of 
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l;31,978 children of able-bodied parents in receipt of outdoor 
reUef, no fewer than 96,748 (or again considerably over two- 
thirds of the total number) were children of able-bodied 
widows. 

The principle is also apt to be forgotten in periods of 
-exceptional distress, whether arising from strikes, lockotits, or 
severe weather. Yet in 1837 the Poor Law Commissioners 
reported that all the past experience which they had been 
•enabled to consult with relation to extraordinary assistance, 
•either parochial or voluntary, in the recurrence of distress 
tended to establish the conclusion that on no occasion was a 
strict adherence to principle more necessary than on any 
failure of employment in a manufacturing district (Third 
Eeport, p. 6). 'For all able-bodied applicants relief in the 
Workhouse is most in accordance with the spirit and pro- 
visions of the Poor Law Amendment Act; and the Com- 
missioners consider, therefore, that no able-bodied applicant 
ishould receive out-relief as long as there remains room in the 
Workhouse.' If out-relief had to be given, it should be in 
kind and not in money {ibid., p. 7). I think it may be said 
that all experience, since this opinion was given, has testified 
to the truth of it. Whenever the principle has been departed 
from the ratepayers have been defrauded, discontent among 
all classes has been caused, and the condition of the working 
classes has not been in any way improved. 

During the severe winter of 1878-79 the Workhouse 
in Birmingham became overcrowded. The Guardians, how- 
•ever, would not abandon their indoor relief policy for able- 
bodied applicants for relief, but with the permission of the 
Local Government Board hired and. fitted up as soon as 
possible some premises as a temporary and supplementary 
Workhouse. In the meantime and until this building was 
ready they opened within the precincts of the Workhouse a 
stoneyard where men could be employed in working gangs of 
moderate size, and they set aside oakum workrooms for the 
women. They thus were able, with the cordial co-operation of 
well-administered charity, to tide over the exceptional distress 
with only a very temporary increase of pauperism. 

Far different was the experience of the St. Olave's 
Union in London, which has never recovered from the 
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mistaken policy which it adopted daring the severe winter 
of 1894-5,^ in spite of all the warnings of experience. The 
proceedings of the Board are fully described by Mr. Lock- 
wood in his annual Eeport to the Local Government Board 
(Twenty-fifth Eeport, p. 162). A new Board of Guardians 
had been elected in December 1894, and the majority of 
its members had pledged themselves to dispense with the 
* Workhouse test.* It held its first meeting on January 3,. 
1895, and on January 7 proceeded to open a stoneyard 
where able-bodied applicants for relief could be employed 
at trades union daily rate of wages, of which Is. 8d. was 
to be paid in money, and Is. lOd. in kind, consisting of 
bread, tea, and meat or coals. The result was an expenditure 
of £17,000 over a period of three months only, the stone 
broken costing £7 a ton, the ordinary price being Bs. or less^ 
During the week ending January 5, thirty-one men in 
health were relieved in the stoneyard. During the week 
ending March 9 the number had risen to 8,703. Then the 
Guardians began to be frightened at the monster they had 
created, and to be more careful in admitting to the yard,, 
so that the number fell to 2,814 during the week ending 
March 80, when they had the courage to close the yard 
altogether and offer the Workhouse, with the result that 
during the following week only seventy-four men were relieved. 
As to the relief of exceptional distress caused by strikea 
and lockouts, you have had a good lesson recently in & 
Union in this District. Good law is said to be merely 
common-sense, and I think it accords to common-sense that 
when a man refuses to take work on terms offered by hia 
employer, it is not for the ratepayers to interfere in the 
matter. Yet this is what the representatives of the Merthyr 
Tydfil ratepayers seem to have thought it their duty to do, in 
spite of the principle of the Poor Law that * persons whe 
voluntarily throw themselves out of work can have no lawful 
claim for support from the Poor rates * (Third Eeport of Poor 
Law Commissioners, 1887). How much money was thrown 

^ A fall account of the administration of the Poor Law in St. Olave'a 
and other London Unions during the winter of 1894-95 will be found in 
Mr. C. S. Lochia pamphlet entitled * Methods of Belief adopted in the 
Metropolis during the Winter of 1895.' 
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away in showing that principle, common-sense, and law are 
all in accord, I cannot say. I dare say the Merthyr Tydfil 
ratepayers are now better informed. No Board of Guardians, 
however, can in future have any excuse for acting as th^ 
Merthyr Tydfil Guardians did. The Court of Appeal has 
decided that it is illegal to relieve men who have rendered 
themselves destitute by refusing work of their own free will, 
or at the instigation of trades unions.^ 

I sometimes wish that the English law could be assimi- 
lated to the Scotch law in the matter of reUef to the able- 
bodied, at any rate for times of exceptional distress. In 
Scotland this class of poor have no right to any relief at 
all from the rates, but the parochial authorities are 
recommended to put their machinery at the service of 
Charitable Belief Committees as the best means of co-opera- 
tion between the Poor Law and charity at such times {see 
Minutes of the Board of Supervision of December X2, 1878, 
and October 6, 1879). 

The conclusion to which I am led on the subject of the, 
able-bodied is, that while modern practice accords to prin- 
ciple in the treatment of the able-bodied male pauper in 
ordinary times, there is much still to be done to bring it 
into line with principle in regard to his treatment in times of 
exceptional distress, and to the treatment of able-bodied 
women at all times. 

2. The Not Able-bodied. 

In this class of destitute persons I include those de- 
scribed in the Act of Elizabeth as the * lame, impotent, and 
others unable to work,' and to whom the Eoyal Commissioners 
of 1832, in other words, referred as * the aged and sick.' 

^ In justice, however, to the Merthyr Tydfil Guardians the extra- 
ordinary difficulties under which they laboured during a strike which 
threw out of work 60,000 colliers, who then belonged to no Federation, 
must be recognised. The strike affected not only the wives and fS^piilies 
of the colliers, but also small tradesmen, shopkeepers, and others whose cus- 
tomers they were. Thus the distress caused by it was general. The lesson it 
taught, however, is not likely soon to be forgotten, and the decision of 
the Court of Appeal should have a good effect in causing bodies of men to 
hesitate to strike unless they are suf&ciently organised and with enough 
funds for the support of themselves and their families so long as the strike 
Idsts. 
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It was found that under the old Poor Law reUef to such 
was not open to much abuse (Report, p. 27). Consequently 
the discretion of Boards of Guardians in the matter of relief 
to this class has never been interfered with, and as a fur- 
ther consequence they still form by far the largest section 
of paupers. 

(a) The Aged and Infirm. 

The principle which should guide Guardians m granting 
relief to the aged poor is well laid down in the Eeport of the 
Royal Commission of 1895 : * In determining whether relief 
is to be given at all, the existence of destitution is the one matter 
to be considered, but in deciding as to the mode of relief the 
Guardians may take into account the general circumstances 
of the case' (paragraph 46). Thus Guardians may consider 
character in determining whether indoor or outdoor relief 
should be given to a destitute person. It is clear, however, 
that special reasons should in each instance be shown for 
giving to any man in a desirable form assistance which is not 
given to his neighbour who with similar opportunities has 
succeeded in avoiding destitution {see Eeport of Bradfield 
Union for 1901, p. 5). The rules which the Paddington 
Board have adopted for the relief of aged and infirm persons 
seem to me to be very wise. Outdoor reUef to these may 
only be granted where (1) they are deserving at the time of 
appUcation, (2) where they have shown signs of thrift, (8) 
where they have no relations legally or morally bound and 
able to support them, and (4) where they are unable to 
obtain sufficient assistance from charitable sources. If these 
four conditions were faithfully observed in every Union in 
England and Wales, this class of pauper would be largely 
reduced in number, and such a policy would have this further 
advantage, that it would enable Guardians, without any 
increased cost to the ratepayers, to give really adequate 
reUef in every proper case. As long as the poor know that 
they are certain, if of decent character, to get outdoor relief 
from the Guardians when they get past work, they are not 
likely to attempt to provide against the time when they can 
no longer do a fair day's work, and their children are not 
likely to make any effort to keep them off the rates. The 
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Circular of the Local Government Board of August 4, 1900, 
has been much criticised, but perhaps, when rightly read, it 
does not depart from the principle laid down in the Beport of 
the Aged Poor Commission. It does not advocate any exten- 
sion of outdoor relief to the aged deserving poor, nor render 
any less necessary the most careful inquiry before relief is 
given at all. Where it offends is in its entire disregard of 
the aid which relatives and charity can and ought to render 
in the relief of old age poverty. In my opinion every effort 
should be made to prevent the deserving aged poor from 
coming under the Poor Law at all, and the Circular would 
have had greater value had it drawn attention to what volun- 
tary effort could do and had been doing in the matter. 

(b) The Sick. 

Outdoor Medical Relief. — In granting medical relief at the 
house of the applicant the principle of not making his lot a 
preferable one to that of his independent neighbour again 
becomes applicable. It is in the power of every man, woman, 
and child in England and Wales to provide against ordinary 
sickness, and, unless this form of outdoor relief is most 
carefully safeguarded and watched, it is most apt to demo- 
ralise the poor, and to hamper the work of Friendly Societies, 
Provident Dispensaries, and Medical Aid Clubs ia the same 
field. Experience has shown how frequently the visit of the 
parish doctor to a home has sapped the spirit of independ- 
ence which the family had up to that time preserved. 
Guardians are, I think, apt to overlook 'medical relief only' 
because they cannot see that it costs anything. But it may 
become very costly to the ratepayers indeed. There is no 
kind of Poor relief which is easier to deal with than medical 
outdoor relief. Medical Aid Clubs in rural parishes or 
districts and Provident Dispensaries in towns will thrive if 
Guardians keep an eye upon it, for many families who now 
make a regular practice of getting their doctor from the 
parish will soon join such societies when they find that he is 
no longer, available. 

The Indoor Sick. — I think that a Poor Law Commissioner 
of the thirties of the last century would be astonished could 
he return to life and see the enormous change which had 
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taken plaee in the treatment of the indoor eick poor. Hd 
thought that his duty had ended when they had been 
provided with special wards in the Workhouses. To-day he 
would see in the large towns Poor Law Infirmaries with 
proper staffs of paid officials and nurses, where the sick. poor 
are nursed as tenderly and carefully as in the best hospitals. 
Even in country Workhouses he would find a great change, 
and every effort being made to give the sick that care and 
attention which they require* Indeed, the healthy dislike 
which the poor have of the Workhouse proper is fast depart- 
ing in the case of the Infirmary or sick wards appurtenant to 
the Workhouse, and the difficulty is not now to force the 
poor to resort to them, but rather how to keep them away. . 
It is well known that a large number of persons get into 
Poor Law Infirmaries who ought not to be there at all, and 
also how difficult it is to detect malingering. I am afraid 
that the main principle of the Poor Law has been consider- 
ably infringed under this form of Poor relief. But abuse of 
it cannot be frequent, for fortunately a human being prefers 
being well to being ill, and we can safely rely on this 
preference to prevent its being abused. Still, in com- 
menting on the great increase in Poor relief expenditure 
during the last twenty years, and on the increase of indoor 
pauperism, note must be taken of the improved treatment of 
the sick poor as the main cause of the increase. 

8. The Childben. 

It would be a satisfaction to an old Poor Law reformer 
could he see the great reduction in the number of pauper 
children which has taken place under the new Poor Law. On 
January 1, 1849, 882,720 children, other than vagrants, 
insane and idiots, were being relieved at the expense t)f the 
rates (50,485 indoor and 832,285 outdoor). On January 1, 
1902, theur number was 212,547 (52,804 indoor and 159^48 
outdoor). If one considers that the population of this 
country increased from 17,927,609 in 1851 to 82,526,075, 
one is able to appreciate better the significance of the 
decrease of child pauperism. 

In dealing with the children, the Poor Law Commissioners 
did not hesitate to give them a better education than was at 
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the time within the reach of the children of the independent 
labourer, and it will always be a feather in the cap of the 
Poor Law that it led the van in the matter of national educa* 
tion. The principle which the Commissioners adhered to was 
that it was a duty to turn the pauper child into an inde-^ 
pendent man or woman. In reply to a protest on the part of 
the Bedford Board of Guardians in 1886 against their Work* 
house schoolmaster teaching anything more than reading, ^ as 
they were desirous of avoiding greater advantages to the 
inmates of the Workhouse than to the poor children out of 
it,* they said (1) that the Workhouse discipline would be a 
sufficient deterrent ; (2) that schools would doubtless soon be 
accessible to the children of independent labourers which 
would give an equally good education to that of the Work- 
house ; (8) that it was important that Workhouse children 
should be given a good chance of getting on in the world ; 
and (4) that Workhouse children should not be treated so as 
to fix upon them any permanent stigma, in that all other 
children who learnt to read learnt also to write, and to be 
able to read while ignorant of the art of writing would be a 
distinguishing mark of those who had received a Workhouse 
education. I might observe, by the way, that the stigma 
upon Workhouse children at this time did not rest upon the 
fact of their being educated in the Workhouse. That is quite 
a modern idea. It is, however, outside the scope of my 
paper to deal with this question. It is sufficient to remark 
that Guardians have accepted the principle laid down by the 
Commissioners, and have in the past done and are now doing 
their utmost, whether by means of schools, scattered homes, 
boarding out or otherwise, to so educate the children under 
their charge that when they go out to work for their living 
they shall not find the real stigma of inferiority of education 
any bar to their progress in the world. 

4. The Workhouse. 

When the Workhouse system was recommended for general 
adoption in this country, it was thought that it afforded the 
best means for carrying out the objects of the Act of Eliza- 
beth, i.e. of maintaining the aged and infirm in decent 
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cfeanliness and comfort, of setting to work the able-bodied 
who had no means to maintain themselveSi and of bringing 
up destitute children, and especially orphans, in habits of 
industry and virtue. Its supporters had no idea of making 
the Workhouse attractive for any class of poor, and least of 
all that it should become a kind of almshouse. 'If/ the 
Commissioners wrote, * the conditions of the inmates of a 
Workhouse are to be so regulated as to invite the aged and 
infirm of ihe labouring classes to take refuge in it, it would 
immediately be useless as a test between indigence and indo- 
lence or fraud — it would no longer operate as an inducement 
to the young and healthy to provide support for their late 
years, or as a stimulus to them, whilst they have the means, 
to support their aged parents and relatives. The frugality 
and forethought of a young labourer would be useless if he 
foresaw the certainty of a better asylum for his old age than 
he could possibly provide by his own exertions, and the 
industrious efforts of a son to provide a maintenance for his 
parents in his own dwelling would be thrown away, and would 
cease to be called forth, if the almshouse of the district offered 
a refuge for their declining years, in which they might obtain 
comforts and indulgences which even the most successful of 
the labouring classes cannot always obtain by their own 
exertions.' 

It is a subject which is now exercising the minds of many 
Guardians in populous districts, whether the increased 
comforts which are now supplied in large Workhouses do not 
* invite.' As I have already pointed out, the fear of the 
Infirmary — where it is separated from the Workhouse — ^has 
already departed from the minds of the poor. This is, 
perhaps, not to be regretted, and, as I have already said, if 
the Poor Law authorities are careful to prevent persons who 
have no right to make use of their Infirmaries from obtaining 
entry into them, and to look sharply after malingerers, this 
kind of poor relief is not likely to be abused. 

But experienced London Guardians have told me that the 
aged poor generally are coming to look upon the Workhouse 
ae an almshouse, because when once there they are made so 
comfortable and enjoy such liberty, if well behaved, that they 
sore quite content to stay. I dare say that it is the same in 
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large towns. In my humble judgment the only way open to 
Guardians to prevent this abuse of the Workhouse is to insist 
on a strict and thorough 'inquiry into the circumstances of 
aged applicants for relief as in other applicationsi and to 
refuse relief — ^whether outdoor or indoor — where there are 
relations and friends either legally or morally bound to help, 
or where they may suspect fraud. This may seem a harsh 
policy, but, when it is adopted, it is extraordinary how the 
number of applications for relief will be reduced. Guardians 
should always remember that there are numbers of honest 
independent aged poor who cannot aflford the luxuries now 
given in many Workhouses, and that they will probably be 
undermining the independence of these by making such 
institutions too attractive. 

5. Co-operation with Chaeity. 

Over 11^ million pounds sterling was expended during 
the year ending Lady Day, 1900, on Poor relief in England 
and Wales, of which over 5 J millions was expended on * in- 
maintenance and out-relief ' (£2,548,295 on in-maintenance, 
and £2,697,684 on * out-relief '). It is probable that quite 
as large a sum was spent in charitable relief during the same 
year. It is also, I think, safe to say that a considerable 
amount of what is given from both sources is of no per- 
manent benefit to the poor, and rather tends to drag them 
down to still lower depths of poverty. Outdoor relief is given 
at present in many Unions in a very haphazard way ; it is 
known not to be adequate by itself to relieve the destitution, 
but the charity of relatives and friends is relied on to make 
up the deficiency. Now it is one of the duties of the Eelieving 
Officer, in examining into the circumstances of every case 
where an application for relief has been made to him, to 
inquire into the means of the applicant. He is not fulfilling^ 
this duty if he neglects to inquire into and report to hi& 
Board on income from charitable sources. In 1879 the 
opinion of the Local (jovernment Board was asked on this 
very point, and they replied that, as it was the duty of the 
Guardians to relieve persons according to their actual 
necessities, * they should take into consideration all the meana 
of subsistence possessed by the applicant, whether derived 
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from charitable gifts or other sources/ Ten years earlier the 
Poor Law Board attempted to distinguish the provinces of 
Poor Law and charity in the matter of relief. In their 
Minute of November 20, 1869 (which was addressed to 
Boards of Guardians in London), they drew attention to the 
fundamental doctrine of the English Poor Law that relief 
was given not as a matter of charity, but as of legal obliga- 
tion, and that, therefore, to extend this legal obligation 
beyond the class to which it applied — viz., the actual desti- 
tute — to a further and much larger class, would be not only to 
increase the present enormous expenditure, but to allow the 
belief in a legal claim to public money in every emergency to 
supplant, in a further portion of the population, the full 
recognition of the necessity for self-reliance and thrift. It 
followed from this that charitable organisations, whose alms 
could in no case be claimed as a right, would find their most 
appropriate sphere in assisting those who had some, but 
insufficient means, and who, though on the verge of 
pauperism, were not actually paupers, leaving to the opera- 
tion of the general law the provision for the totally destitute. 
The Minute went on to point out the danger of charity 
supplementing legal relief. *It is important not to ignore 
the fact that even in the case of the destitute, whose main- 
tenance the Poor Law authorities avowedly take upon 
themselves, there is a great disposition on the part of 
charitable persons, in what may be known to be deserving 
cases, to add to the minimum relief granted as a matter of 
legal obligation. At the same time, as long as the almoners 
of charities know that the amount of any allowance made by 
them to a poor family will be considered by the Poor Law 
authorities in determining the scale of outdoor relief, they 
are likely either to withhold the money altogether, as only 
given in alleviation of rates, or (what is more probable) to 
give it without the knowledge of the local authorities* The 
first course stops the flow of charity ; the second course is 
demoralising, and leads to many abuses.' 

The two opinions seem to be conflicting. By the one 
Ouatdians are told that they must take into account in 
panting relief what charity is already doing in the matter ; 
And by the other they are told that, if they do so, there is a 
risk of the charity being withdrawn in consequence. But 
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the opinions do not really conflict, for the Minute goes on to 
say that, where the Poor Law relieves a case, charity should 
be limited to such things as Guardians cannot legally give, 
and it recommended that where the Poor Law relieved it 
should undertake the whole of the relief so far as it legally 
could; and that where charity relieved, charity should under- 
take the whole of the relief. The London Charity Organisa- 
tion Society has made it one of its chief aims to effect this 
object. The Minute marks out the dividing line between the 
work of Poor Law and charity, and the efforts of Poor Law 
reformers are now directed to getting it recognised. If 
charity deserts a case which the Poor Law takes up, it is, by 
means of co-operation, merely diverted to another and better 
. object of charity. 

It is the clear duty of those who believe that the funda- 
mental doctrine of the English Poor Law is as above 
described to try to get legal relief limited to the destitute. 
When Boards of Guardians try to go further and to relieve 
poverty, they are overstepping the boundary of the Poor Law. 
Poverty and destitution are two very different things. A 
destitute person must necessarily be poor, but a poor person 
need not be destitute. It is rightly left to every Board to be 
the judges of destitution, and if they will only insist on 
having the very fullest reports on the circumstances of 
applicants for relief, they will not have much difficulty in 
discovering whether destitution really exists. Having by 
careful inquiries ascertained this fact, they are then bound to 
make the relief they give adequate to present wants, and 
where outdoor relief is given, by careful and constant watch- 
ing of the case to vary this relief as may be necessary from 
time to time, or to cut it off when no longer wanted. There 
is nothing that people of all classes hate more than inquiry 
into their private affairs, and yet Guardians, as the protectors 
of the ratepayers, are bound to undertake this disagreeable 
duty, for it is only by such an inquiry that frauds upon the 
public purse can be prevented. 

Whenever Boards of Guardians have attempted to usurp 
the functions of charity there has always been the same 
result, increased pauperism and relief expenditure, with no 
diminution of poverty. Bather such a policy tends to 
aggravate poverty, because, an increased xate implies an 
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increased rent, and the poor who are just above the line of 
destitution are dragged down below it. 

6. The Poor Law and Friendly Societies, 
One striking result of the reform of 1834 was the great 
impetus given to the formation of Benefit Societies. Such a 
result was expected and prophesied. It was not anticipated 
that the time might come when members of Friendly Societies 
would ask that they should be excepted from the general 
principle of Poor relief, that in the grant of relief account 
was to be taken of the resources of the applicant and his 
family. As a matter of fact the discretion of Guardians has 
never been interfered with to favour a member of a Friendly 
or Benefit Society in the matter, and it was actually con- 
firmed by the Act of 1894. Thanks are due to the House of 
Lords for allowing the country time for reflecting on the 
question whether the discretion which Boards of Guardians 
now possess should be taken away, and at the recent Central 
Poor Law Conference, the contrary was decided by an 
enormous majority. The arguments pro and contra were 
well put by the readers of the two papers at that Conference, 
and I need not therefore lengthen my paper by again repeat- 
ing them. They must by this time be well known to every 
Poor Law Guardian. 

7. Special Classes of Paupers. 
Under this heading I include those classes of poor who 
have to look to the Poor Law for the special treatment which 
they require, viz., lunatics, imbeciles, feeble-minded, and 
epileptics, the deaf and dumb, the blind, and crippled 
children. For such afflicted classes of paupers the Work- 
house cannot be said to be the proper place. They are 
not as a rule responsible for the misfortune which is the cause 
of their pauperism, and the Workhouse is certainly not the 
proper place for them. No special principle can be said to 
be involved in the matter of their relief, and therefore I do 
not propose to lengthen my paper or to try your patience 
further by what would merely be a criticism of the present 
methods of relief to them. 

8. Vagrants. 
Last of all comes a class of poor which must meet wiib 
little sympathy. It seems to me that no special method of 
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treatment will ever rid the country of the professional way- 
farer and beggar, so long as he can depend upon the chari- 
table public to help him. A well-known Poor Law Inspector, 
the late Sir John Lambert, said that the cure for vagrancy 
was ' more buttons.' What he meant was that if the trouser 
pocket was buttoned up to the appeal of the wayfarer, he 
would soon have either to seek the shelter of the Workhouse 
as a permanent pauper or be driven to honest work for his 
living. Meantime we have to suffer him, and to relieve him 
when he asks for relief as a houseless and destitute person, 
taking care that he does such an amount of work in return 
for the relief given him as is likely to deter him from resort- 
ing to the casual ward too frequently. 

Conclusion. 

I have added in an appendix to this paper some statistics 
bearing on relief expenditure and pauperism. Between 1861 
and 1871 the rise in both was very considerable. Many 
causes contributed to this : the American Civil War, the cotton 
famine, and ' bad times ' generally, but probably faulty 
administration of Poor relief as much as anything else. The 
period from 1871 to 1891, however, witnessed a steady 
decrease of pauperism, largely owing to improved administra- 
tion, and more especially to a more careful control being 
exercised over outdoor relief. The principles which should 
govern the grant of relief were more studied, and I need 
scarcely dilate upon the important part which Poor Law 
Conferences such as this have taken in the matter. The 
advent of the lady Guardian has also proved a great power 
for good. If, since the Act of 1894, a reactionary policy of 
relief has been adopted in certain Unions, and the decrease 
of pauperism thereby arrested, I think that the country as a 
whole is still fairly sound — from my point of view. 

I hope, when another decade is completed, that South 
Wales and Monmouth will have brought their pauperism 
at least down to the level of the country as a whole, and 
I firmly believe that they will achieve this if their Board of 
Guardians determine to adhere to principles of Poor relief 
whichi although laid down so many years ago, seem to me to 
be as true now as they were considered to be then. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Table showing the Borden op the Poob Rate per head 
OF Population. 





1857 1 1881(a) 


1871 (a) 


1881 (a) 


1891 (6) 


1900(6) 


1. Scmth Wales and 


*. d. 1 8. d. 


*. d. 


*. d. 


«. d. 


». d. 


Monmouth . 


5 llj* 5 7i 


6 10* 


6 4^ 


6 n 


5 Hi 


2. North Wales . 


7 9* 


7 7J 


8 0^ 


7 0| 


6 6^ 


6 8i- 


3. London 


6 7 t 


6 UJ 


10 IJ 


10 


11 7f 


15 9| 


4. Best of England 














and Wales . 


6 Oft 5 8J 


6 5 


5 7 


6 OJ 


6 7i 


5. Whole of Eng- 












land and Wales 


6 IJt 5 9 


6 U\ 


6 3 


6 


7 3i 



* On population of 1851. 
(a) On census population. 



t On estimated population in 1856. 
(h) On estimated population. 



Population of above Distbicts. 





1861t 


1871t 


1881t 


1891» 1901» 


1. South Wales and 












Monmouth . 


896,699 


985.793 


1,115,449 


1,244,362 


1,545,827 


2. North Wales . 


416,135 


435,011 


462,110 


485,555 


43^659 


3. London . 


2,803,989 


3,250,923 


3,816,483 


4,421,661 


4,589,129 


4. Rest of England 












and Wales . 


17,262,235 19,450.214 


22,155,636 


24,985,988 


27,502,778 


5. Whole of Eng- 










land and Wales 


20,066,224 22,701,137 


25,972,119 


27,407,649 


32,091,907 



t Census population. 



Estimated population. 



Average Numbeb op Paupers op all Classes in the above Dis- 
tricts DURING THE YEARS ENDED LaDY DAY 1861, 1871, 1881, 1891 
AND 1901. 





Indoor. 
Outdoor 
Total . 


1861 . 


1871 


1881 


1891 


1901 


1. South Wales ( 
and Mon- 
mouth . . 


2,559 
42,491 
46,050 


3,581 
51,265 
54846 


4.639 
42.020 
46,659 


4,481 
34,973 
39,454 


6,632 
37,632 
43,264 


2. North Wales j 


Indoor . 
Outdoor 
Total . 


1,172 
29,552 
30,724 


1,622 
27,227 
28,849 


1.910 
19,355 
21,265 


1.581 
17,736 
19 317 


1,643 
13,81J> 
16,462 


3. London. ,\ 


Indoor . 
Outdoor 
Total . 


27,342 
68,364 
96,696 


36,739 
116.655 
163,294 


50,175 
48,863 
99,038 


68,482 

48,188 

106,670 


65,463 

63,828 

119,291 


4. Best of Eng- ( 
land and J 
Wales . ( 


Indoor . 
Outdoor 
Total . 


98,524 
689,701 

788,225 


119,691 
764,376 
884,066 


133,697 
558,202 
691,899 


127,356 
526,704 
663,060 


148,077 
613,930 
662,007 


6. Wholeof Eng. ( 
land and-^ 
Wales ; I 


Indoor. 
Outdoor 
Total . 


125,866 
768,056 
883.921 


166,430 

880,930 

1,037,360 


183,872 
607,066 
790,937 


186,838 
673,892 
769,730 


213,540 
667,768 
781,298 
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Mean Number op Paupers (all classes) to every 1,000 op 
Population. 





Indoor . 
Outdoor. 
Total . 


1861t 


18711 


IBBlt 


1891» 


1901* 


1. South Wales and Mon- f 
mouth , . . .1 


29 
47 4 
50 3 


3-6 
52 
55-6 


41 
37-7 
41-8 


3-9 
30 3 
34-2 


3-7 
24-3 

280 


2. North Wales • 


Indoor . 
Outdoor. 
Total . 


2-8 
71-3 
741 


3-7 
62-6 
66-3 


41 

41-9 
460 


3-3 

36-6 
39-8 


3-7 
31-5 
35-2 


3. London . 


Indoor . 
Outdoor. 
Total . 


9-8 
24-4 
34-2 


11-4 
36-2 
476 


133 
130 
26-3 


13-2 
109 
241 


14-3 
11-7 
26 


4. Best of England and J 
Wales .... 1 


Indoor . 
Outdoor. 
Total . 


5-8 61 
405 39-3 
46-3 45-4 


60 
25-2 
31-2 


51 
21-0 
26-1 


5-4 

18-7 
24 1 


5. Whole o£ England and ( 
Wales .... 1 


Indoor . 
Outdoor. 
Total . 


6-3 
38-3 
44-6 


7-0 
39 1 
461 


7-2 
23-6 
30-8 


63 
19-5 

26-8 


6-7 
17-7 
24-3 



t Ratio per 1,000 of census population. 
♦ Ratio per 1,000 of estimated population. 



Percentages op Decreases op Pauperism relative to Increases of 
Population in the above Districts between 1871 and 1901. 



Indoor . 
Outdoor 
Total . 



South Wales 

and 
Monmouth 



2-8 

(increase) 

53 2 

49-6 



North Wales 



Stationary 
49-7 
46-9 



London 



Rest of Eng- 
land and 
Wales 



25-4 I 

(increase) 
67-7 , 

45-4 I 



11-5 
52-4 
47 



Whole of Eng- 
land and 
Wales 



43 
547 
47-3 



Percentages op Decreases op Pauperism (irrespective op In- 
creases OP Population) in the above Districts between. 1871 
AND 1901. 





Soath Wales 

and 
Monmouth. 


North Wales 


London 


Rest of Eng- 
land and 
Wales 


Whole of Eng- 
land and 
Wales 


Indoor . • 
Outdoor • 
Total . 


672 

(increase) 

26 6 

2M 


1-3 

(increase) 
49-2 

46-4 


781 

(increase) 

53-8 

222 


23-7 

(increase) 

32-7 

251 


36 5 

(increase) 

36-5 

24-7 



N 2 
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[Occasional Paper No. 14, 
Third Series.] 



WHY HAS PAUPEEISM INGEEASED? 



When we desire to understand a subject the best thing to do 
is to consult experts. Now, the experts in Poor-law matters 
are the Inspectors of the Local Government Board. These 
gentlemen are in constant totich'With the various Boards of 
Guardians in their districts, and are always occupied in 
examining their work and the results of their action or 
inaction. They, as it were, feel the pulse of the nation as 
regards this disease of pauperism. The Beport of the Local 
Government Board is published once a year, and contains, 
among other things, a statement from each of the Inspectors. 
It is well worth while to see what they say with regard to 
their several districts for 1901. 

Mr. H. LocKWOOD, Inspector for the district comprising 
the Metropolis, says :-^ 

The year 1901 is the sixth year in succession which has passed 
^thout any climatic or trade disturbances conducive to exceptional 
distress or increased pauperism. The latter, nevertheless, has 
shown no sign of diminution, the totals for the last day of the first 
yreek of January 1902 . . . , as compared with the corresponding 
week of 1901, showing an increase in indoor pauperism of 1,719, 
^in outdoor of 1,997, or a total increase of 8,716. I confess I find 
it difficult to say anything as to this continued increase mor6 than 
I have already stated in previous reports, except that all experience 
goes to show the fallacy of the contention that by increasing outdoor 
reUef the numbers of indoor poor will be proportionately reduced. 

^ Mr. J. S. Davy is Inspector for the district comprising Kent, 
.Sussex, and part of Surrey. This is, on the whole, a 
prosperous part of the country ; wages are fairly high^ and 
there are a large proportion of well-to-do residents. 
Mr. Davy says r^ — 

^ J)urin^ the past year there has been ample employment for all 
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classes of labour in every part of this district, and, generally speaking, 
nothing has occurred to interfere with the ordinary routine of Poor- 
law administration. Yet almost everywhere the reduction of 
pauperism and expenditure which has been going on for many 
years has received an obvious check, and both the number of paupers 
and the amount of relief given shows a tendency to increase. One 
of the causes which have brought about this result is to be found in 
the fact that the fundamental doctrines which were once generally 
accepted by thoughtful Poor-law administrators have been seriously 
called in question, and at the present moment it would appear that 
ihe general ahn is not so to administer the Poor Law that ultimately 
a Poor Law may become unnecessary, but to endeavour to effect 
some amelioration in the condition both of the indoor and of the 
outdoor recipients of relief. • • . • 

If less regard is to be paid to the repressive aspect of Poor-law 
administration, and the outdoor pauper is to be accepted as a per- 
manent institution of the country, the question of the mode in 
which outdoor telief can be given with the least danger to the 
community, and with the greatest advantage to the recipients, 
becomes a matter of the utmost importance. It is increasingly 
evident that the present system of investigation and relief is in 
urgent need of reform. Numerous as misunderstandings of what 
may be called the formulsa of the Poor Law have been in the past, 
it would be difficult to find a more flagrant case than the common 
misunderstanding of the words ' adequate relief.' Many Boards of 
Guardians have accepted the phrase as covering any laxity in 
tidministration, and have merely increased the amount of money 
given as relief, with the result that not only has a larger sum been 
taken from the ratepayers' pockets, but there has been an increase 
in the number of recipients. 

Mr. Baldwin Fleming, Inspector^for the union-counties of 
Dorset and Southampton, and parts of Wilts and Surrey, 

^ays : — 

In the report for 1900 I was able to regard as hopeful the 
xsondition of the area under my observation. That hope has not 
been realised, and the increased pauperism is disquieting, and calls 
for serious consideration. 

' There is no particular reason why pauperism should have in- 
creased. Na ^xiseptional distress prevailed. Work was pfentifdl, 
and many a. man had chances which he would not have had except 
by the withdrawal of. the younger men for the King- s seryicQ. 
Charity was more than usually abundant. The weather wq*^ not 
severe. 

The cause for the increase must therefore be looked for outside 
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ordinary influences. It is to be feared that it may be found in the 
gradual weakening of the natural antipathy of the labouring classes 
to rate relief. 

Another symptom which gives cause for uneasy reflection is the 
growing inclination to cast discredit on the obligation of parents 
and children for their mutual support. It is curious that this duty 
should be alleged to be a hardship, inasmuch as there is nothing 
upon which the heart of the people is sounder than upon the charm 
and value of home influences. 

Mr. H. Preston Thomas is Inspector for the union- 
counties of Cornwall and Devon and part of Somerset. This 
is on the whole a poor district, though it includes some large 
•eeaports and seaside watering-places. Mr. Thomas is, how- 
•ever, able to give a fairly hopeful report : — 

The general rate of pauperism is still exceedingly high, being 
nearly half as much again as in England and Wales generally ; but 
I ani glad to say there has been a constant and considerable dimi- 
juution since I took charge of the district at the end of 1896. On 
Janimry 1, 1897, the number of paupers was 52,814, or 41 per 
i;housand. On January 1, 1902, it was 44,666, or 84 per thousand. 
"The cost of outdoor relief in the year ending Michaelmas 1896 
^as £218,014, while that for the year ending Michaelmas 1901 
^as £201,936. In those five years, therefore, though they have 
been by no means favourable to agriculture, there is a reduction of 
6,148 paupers of all classes, and of £16,078 a year for out-relief. 
Nor, apparently, has this improvement been accompanied by hard- 
ship to the poor; indeed, the average grant to each individual 
relieved has been considerably augmented. It is, I am satisfied, 
owing mainly to the fact that many of the Boards of Guardians-^ 
though, unfortunately, by no means all — are beginning to appreciate 
the fact that to dispense relief freely and without adequate inquiry 
4s demoralising to the recipients, unfair to the thrifty poor, and 
xmjust to the ratepayers. • . . But while in most cases a reduction 
in the number of paupers has been unquestionably attended with a 
saving to the rates, I am glad to believe that the change of policy 
lias generally been inspired by higher motives than those of mere 
«06nomy. And often when Guardians persist in distributing doled 
broadcast, they evidently do so with the conviction that they are 
benefiting their fellow-creatures— a conviction not less genuine 
because it may occasionally be accompanied by some enjoyment of 
the luxury of being sympathetic and generous at the expense of tte 
rates. They fail to appreciate the fact that it is very hard for 
friendly societies, or indeed for any form of tiirift, to ooonpete with 
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a system of public relief which puts the man who has spent all his 
earnings on beer upon a level with the one who has kept up his. 
chih payments, or invested his savings, and has thus made provision 
for his old age. 

Speaking generally, I have no doubt that the character of the 
Guardians' administration is more potent than any other factor 
in pauperising or depauperising their union. Where the staff of 
relieving officers is sufficient to enable each case to be thoroughly 
inquired into, where relief is given on strict principles judiciouslgr 
applied, where the relieving officers are required to make frequent 
visits to the homes of the paupers, where imposture is detected 
and reckless improvidence discouraged, it is found no more difficidt 
to have a low rate of pauperism here than in the rest of the 
country. . . . 

Unfortunately there are very few unions in the West of 
England in which such thorough inquiries as were contemplated 
by the Commissioners (Report of Royal Commission on the Aged 
Poor) are made with regard to the circumstances of the applicants. 
And even when persons of notoriously drunken habits or bad 
character, or those living uncared for amid filthy surroundings^ 
decline to accept an order for the house, it frequently happens that 
their refusal is acquiesced in, and outdoor relief is granted, la 
effect they are allowed to dictate to the ratepayers in what form 
relief shall be granted to them, while the Guardians say in a> 
helpless fashion : * What can we do ? We can't let the man 
starve.' It is true that by cutting off all but the absolutely indis- 
pensable minimum of relief, by giving this in kind only, and by 
the exercise of firmness, tact and patience on the part of the 
relieving officer, removal can generally be secured in the long rmu 
But the relief staff is generally too small and too hard-worked to 
allow the devotion of much time to individual paupers, and so the 
applicant often has his own way, and is suffered to remain in his 
Slough of Despond. 

Mr. E. B. Wethered, Inspector for the union-county of 
Gloucester and parts of the five adjoining counties, says i — 

Considering the upward tendency of the rates. Guardians 
Baturally are reluctant to further add to the burden on ratepayers^ 
by increased expenditure on buildings ; and I fear that, in some 
instances out-relief is given to persons who would be offered the 
house were there room. I must point out that such a policy is 
the reverse of economical. Where it is practised thriftless people 
take advantage of it, and the practical outcome of it is that the 
imion is still further pauperised and the extension of the workhouse 
Ibuas to coitiQ in.thQ end.. . ..I 
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Mr. T* BiRCHAM, Inspector for North and South Wales^ 
gives very much the same warning : — 

The increase in expenditure, as I mentioned in my report last 
year, is largely due to the growing tendency to give larger granti^ 
of out-relief in individual cases than was the custom some years 
ago. ... So long as it is restricted to deserving cases it may be 
looked upon as money justifiably spent, but there is no doubts 
especially in the larger unions, that close supervision over each 
individual case is not by any means always exercised. There is no* 
reason to doubt the good intentions of individual Guardians with 
respect to their advocacy of cases of applicants whom they may 
happen to know ; but, on the other hand, at times they are apt to> 
forget the source from which funds are obtained for the purposes 
of relief — that it is a compulsory rate levied from, amongst others,, 
many who can ill afford to pay it. Moreover, the interest which a 
good reHeving officer takes in his work, and his power for good, are- 
much interfered with and diminished if his reports are overruled 
without due consideration. 

Larger and more numerous extracts might have been 
made from these very interesting reports ; but it is easy 
enough to draw conclusions from the quotations already given. 
Most persons will be prepared to begin with the assumption 
that pauperism, or dependence upon the rates, is a disease,, 
and that it ought, on economic, patriotic and philanthropic 
grounds, to be kept within the narrowest possible limits. 

This can be done, has been done, is sometimes done 
(would we might add, will be increasingly done), if the Poor 
Law is administered with due regard to sound principles. 

Persons should be elected as Guardians who would really 
study the law they have to administer, the problems they 
have to face, and the results likely to follow from their action. 
They would then see that pauperism must not be made 
attractive, or the number of the paupers will inevitably 
increase; but that strict administration always diminished 
pauperism and encourages self-dependence, thrift, family 
affection, temperance, and true charity. 

Charitt Oroanisation Society, 

15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 

February 1903. 
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lOccasional Paper No. 24. 
Third Series.] 



SOME QUESTIONS DEALING WITH THE RELIEF 
OF THE POOR. 



!• Why is it unwise, when a family is in distress, to give help 
in the shape of small doles ? What better method may be 
adopted ? 

II. Why is it harmful to give money to a man who is out 
of work •? What other line of action may be taken ? 

Ill* Why do the - Poor Law authorities adopt strict 
measures as regards outdoor relief and the treatment of 
inmates in the workhouses ? How can we co-operate with the 
authorities to encourage a better condition of life among the 
people ? 

IV. How does the existence of local agencies and philan- 
thropic societies affect our giving of relief ? 

V. What social laws and what general facts should guide 
us when dealing with the question of poverty ? 

I, Why is it unwise, when a family is in distress, to give 
help in the shape of small doles ? What other line should 
be taken ? 

It is unwise to make small grants to a man or woman in 
distress, because, by giving him temporary ease and comfort 
only, we take from him that which we can never restore^-the 
spirit of independence which can alone give character and 
etability to a people. To give in small amounts money, food, 
or tickets of any kind, with the prospect of the gift being 
repeated, develops in the recipient a tendency to depend upon 
the help of others, and therefore causes him to relax his qwi^ 
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efforts and to lose his sense of independence. (See Mrs* 
Bosanquet's book, The Strength of the People.) 

In dealing with families in distress our aim should be the 
permanent improvement of the family ; to do something for 
them which will enable them to preserve their independence. 
This will require trained knowledge, symp'athy, time, and tact* 
An endeavour should first be made to find out what is the 
real source of trouble — there may be some invalid member 
the care of whom is draining the family resources. This 
matter may bQ taken in hand, and medical or convalescent 
aid be given; or some necessary instrument supplied, or 
permanent provisiou obtained through some Society (Blind 
or Feeble-minded, &c.). The trouble again may come from 
an unhealthy home, in which case efforts may be made to 
have the matter remedied by application to the sanitary 
authorities, or a removal effected. Special training may be 
required for certain member^ — perfectly capable of supporting 
the family if temporary assistance is given during the period 
of training. 

Methods such as these, if carried out, will tend toward^ 
the permanent benefiting of the family. For further instances 
see Questions I and H. 

II. Why is it harmful to give money to a man who is out 
of work ? What other line should be taken ? 

If we follow out the method suggested in the previous 
-answisr, and trace this trouble to its source, we shall find that 
the causes of being out of work, or of being in distress froDfi 
being out of Work, are many and varied. 

A man may be out of work because of the temporary 
nature of his trade, as, for instance, painting. To give a man 
money at such a time is to help him to ignore the necessity 
of making provision in the times of full work for the times of 
slackness, or of learning to turn his hand to other work in 
the slack times. In many of these seasonal trades the men 
earn sufficient money in the good months to provide a 
sufficient income for all t^e year if careful provision be made 
^or the bad times, - 

* On the other hand the-lack of work may be caused by th^ 
man's ignorance, or wp-nt of efficiency, or from a lack of 
jphysical stamiiia, or there may be some exceptional cause for 
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the over-supply of the labour market, like that occasioned by 
the return of soldiers after \var. In all these causes charitable 
relief in money helps to conceal from those in authority the 
real facts of the case, and retards the hour when some perma- 
nent steps are taken either in the shape of better technical 
education, better administration of the laws of health or in 
the formation of some body possessing wider supervision of 
the laws of trade. 

But by careful study of the case we may also find that 
a man is out of work from illness or from some physical 
incapacity in which medical assistance can be of some use 
or rest or convalescent treatment be required to restore him 
to health and work. In such cases the opportunity for help 
is open. Or sometimes after a period of distress, when a 
definite promise of help at a certain date is shown, it may 
be possible to give some adequate monetary assistance up till 
that time. 

The careful study of the case, however, may reveal, on the 
contrary, that the man's health will never allow him to 
resume his work ; attempts may then be made to enable the 
wife to support the family. Money spent in carefully training 
her for some trade will often render this possible when 
ordinary unskilled labour would tax her beyond her strength. 

Before giving money, therefore, to a man who is out of 
work, it is important first to know the reason of his being 
out of work. 

III. Why do the Poor Law Guardians adopt strict measures 
as regards outdoor relief and the treatment of inmates in the 
workhouse ? How can we co-operate with the authorities to 
encourage a better condition of life among the people ? 

The action of the Poor Law authorities is influenced by 
the fact that the history of the Poor Law shows that when 
the provisions of the Poor Law have been lax, and relief has 
been freely given, pauperism and general poverty have increased, 
andy on the other hand, when strict measures have been taken 
and outdoor relief refused to all but the aged and feeble, the 
condition of the working class has always improved and the 
amounts in their Savings Clubs have steadily risen. (See 
Mackay's book on Public Relief of the Poor.) 

Such knowledge must also affect our attitude towards 
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reKef. And even if the unfortunate families belonging to 
a sb'ghtly better class may be taken as exceptions to the rule, 
yet when their poverty is causing them to sink to the level 
dealt with by the Poor Law our methods should be such as 
to facilitate the object the authorities have in view. We may 
help the people to understand what is intended, and also 
show them how to take advantage of the assistance offered. 
The nursing of chronic cases in the Infirmary, the care of an 
afflicted child in a family by payment of a small sum, the 
education of the children of widows, are some of the methods 
of aiding those in distress which the Guardians think desirable, 
and we can render assistance by communicating with them 
on these and other matters where we believe their help is 
available. 

IV. How does the existence of local agencies and philan- 
thropic societies affect our giving relief? 

We have seen that the careful study of distress enables 
us to take the best means for its relief. Before giving the 
relief, however, we also need a knowledge of the agencies, 
now widely spread, for dealing with the relief of distress. 
There are societies for the care of crippled and invalid children, 
for the blind and the feeble-minded, for the provision of 
surgical instruments and for medical and convalescent treat- 
ment, besides many others. 

The expenses at time of death may be lessened by insurance, 
those of sickness by sick club membership, and those of old 
age by annual payments for annuities. 

Before giving relief, then, it is important to learn how far 
a man and his family have availed themselves of any of these 
agencies. By such knowledge we ascertain not only the 
amount of money which is being received, but also the 
character of the family. The local office of the Charity 
Organisation Society will always give information on these 
matters. (See also the Charities Register published annually 
by the Society.) 

V. What social laws and what general facts should guide 
us when dealing with the question of poverty ? 

In dealing with poverty and misfortune, we are as a rule 

also dealing with ignorance or error. Often the help most 

equired is counsel as to the wisest action in some practical 
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matter. The knowledge of the rights and powers of landlords 
and tenants, the duties of the sanitary and other local 
authorities, may serve to overcome a difficulty which no 
money could remove* Still more important is the knowledge 
of social laws when we are dealing with distress ensuing from 
the neglect of duty. For if our efforts are directed, not in 
accordance with, but in violation of, the laws of the land, we 
tend to increase the evil, instead of remedying it. An instance 
may be given in the case of neglected children. Much help 
given to the children causes the parents to shirk the responsi- 
bility which the law enacts to be theirs, the shirking of 
which responsibility leads to the increase of early marriages 
and other worse evils and therefore to increased neglect. 

Again, charitable help given to deserted wives is an object 
lesson to husbands that the faults of their desertion will not 
be fraught with great distress to their families, and therefore 
tends to increase the number of desertions. 

On the other hand, if we work in accordance with the law, 
we can often prove its beneficial effect and help to win respect 
for its provisions. 

From these answers it will be gathered, therefore, that 
what is required is help of the right sort, that in order to 
relieve distress we need knowledge of many kinds. To attempt 
to relieve without such knowledge has been well described as 
the relief of ourselves ; for we are attempting to get relief 
from the sharp pangs of compassion by taking the least 
possible trouble and merely offering some small immediate 
temporary help. 

A wise mother does not so treat the child for whom she 
really cares. She frequently allows a certain amount of 
suffering to follow the result of mistake and wilfulness in 
order that the child may ultimately benefit. The surgeon 
does not allow the temporary pain of his patient during 
operation to change the action by which he is making for 
ultimate cure. 

If we have no aim in view for the ultimate betterment of 
the individual or the permanent improvement of the condition 
of the poor, we had better leave them to the laws of nature, 
which, though apparently cruel, have yet some good purpose 
which will be secured by their discipline. 
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But, on the other hand, if we are giving time and trouble 
to the study of the subject, if we are sacrificing our own 
pleasures for the cause of humanity, then we may stretch out 
our hands in pity, offer the strong arm to raise the fallen, 
grant the temporary rest that shall inspire the feeble to 
further efforts, and so help those in distress to attain to the 
better and more beautiful life. 



Charity Organisation Society, 

16 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
February 1905. 
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[Occasional Paper No. 17. 
Third Series.] 



CO-OPERATION BETWEEN YOLDNTARY CHARITY 



AND 



THE POOR LAW. 



The question *How to deal with the Poor' had never, 
perhaps, a deeper meaning than at the present time. The 
complexity of our civiKsation and the social and political 
developments which are continually taking place make the 
study of the problem of poverty one of increasing importance 
and, I may say, difficulty. No country has been more alive 
to the interests of its poor than England. Evidences of this 
are to be found not alone in the hundreds of Poor Law enact- 
ments which have been placed upon the Statute Book during 
the last 800 years, but in the monuments of benevolence 
which are scattered broadcast over the country. None are 
more readily stirred by the presence of poverty and suffering 
than are the English people. And so it becomes us, from 
the standpoint of experience, to enquire whether we have 
been dealing with this poverty and misery upon sound lines ; 
whether all this legislation, all this beneficence has been a 
natural development of wise laws and charitable methods — 
whether our work for the poor has been contributory to the 
material well-being, happiness and contentment of the people 
and the general prosperity of the nation, or whether it has 
in any measure operated injuriously to the poor or to the 
<».ommunity. The fact which we have to confess and deplore 
is that, notwithstanding the vast expenditure of public money 
in the * relief of the poor,' notwithstanding the munificence 
of our benefactions, and the aggregate of personal endeavour 
put forth on behalf of the poor, we have in this metropolis 
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an army of 116,000 paupers in receipt of Poor Law relief, 
exclusive of lunatics and vagrants, to say nothing of the 
countless multitudes resorting to institutional and private 
charity for maintenance and help. But, as there is an 
economic science in charitable giving, if our gifts are td be 
made in any sense remedial of the condition of dependence, 
so our material help may, by wise methods, aid in the devel- 
opment of character and self-reliance, or may, by unwise 
methods, educate in dependence and lead to moral deteriora- 
tion. We have to recognise the fact that poverty is the result 
of many causes which demand thoughtful consideration and 
study, and that without such study — without a careful 
diagnosis of the condition of dependence as a social disease — 
we mitigate, it may be, the symptoms, but we do not touch 
the malady. 

Now, whatever differences may exist between us as to the 
form and direction which organised effort on behalf of the* 
poor and distressed should take, it can confidently be said 
that we are all fired by the same impulse — ^that of re- 
cognising man*s duty to man and, in the relief of material 
wants, to do the greatest amount of good with the least 
possible attendant harm. We desire to see in our various 
communities a spirit of mutual helpfulness, but we also 
desire that the robust manhood of our nation be maintained 
and that the backbone of character and solid determination 
for which the English people are proverbial be not impaired. 
The prosperity of a nation is the prosperity of its individual 
citizens. The character of a nation is alone built up in the 
character of its people. Hence we are confronted by the root 
fact that the conditions of poverty and dependence in which 
a large section of our population exist constitute a national 
misfortune if not a national disgrace. 

To seek for remedies for this state of things is our bounden 
duty as Christians and patriots. But these remedies are not 
to be looked for in the mere alleviation of the wants of the 
moment, without thought for the causes of the distress, or 
of the possibiUty of bringing the poor person into the 
daylight of hope and self-dependence — in other words, of 
dealing with the conditions which produce the distress. 
As the Local Government Board, in their circular letter of 
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1886 observe, * The spirit of independence which leads so 
many of the working classes to make great personal sacrifice 
rather than incur the stigma of pauperism is one which 
deserves the greatest sympathy and respect, and one which 
it is the duty and interest of the community to maintain by 
all tiie means at its disposal.' As nothing is more dangerous 
than to follow mere impulse in dealing with the poor, aa 
the effect of our unwise methods may be to perpetuate 
the misery we seek to relieve, so it is incumbent upon us 
to see that, on the one hand, our gifts are beneficent and 
adapted to needs, and, on the other, that they are least 
likely to have a demoraUsing influence upon the wage-earning 
class generally. 

As a nation which stands in the forefront of civiUsation 
and progress, as well as of religious and charitable effort, it 
is a dark blot on our escutcheon that, side by side with the 
possessors of immense wealth, there should be multitudes in 
a state of abject dependence, ignorance and misery, and this 
notwithstanding an enormous expenditure of money and 
effort in pubUc and voluntary relief. It is not to our credit 
that we should have at the present time scheduled, as a day's 
count, more than 800,000 paupers in actual receipt of relief 
in England and Wales, and these maintained at no less a cost 
than eleven and a half millions yeajrly — equivalent to 7s. 2^d. 
per head of the population ; or, taking London alone, with its 
expenditure of more than three millions upon the legal relief 
of the poor, to 18«. lid. per head. But this is not alL The 
800,000 paupers — of which more than 100,000 are reheved in 
London alone — do not represent the number of persons who 
habitually resort to Poor Law relief for provision in every con- 
tingency from the cradle to the grave, it being quite possible 
that a multiple of three, if not more, would not be productive 
of an exaggerated figure. This is quite apart from the 
beneficiaries of endowed charities, such as are available for 
pensions and general distribution among the poor, amounting 
probably to another million pounds, whilst voluntary living 
charity, as distinct from posthumous gifts, cannot be 
measured. 

Taking a broad view of the subject, we cannot but be 
amazed at the magnitude of the figures which represent the 

o 2 
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pauperism of this country ; while experience teaches us that 
underlying these are social influences of grave import. It is 
well to keep steadily in view the fact that Poor Law relief is 
rehef to which every destitute person has an undoubted legal 
right, and that the more this relief takes the form of 
domiciliary aid, the more it furnishes the recipient with the 
means of subsistence under conditions as eligible as those 
provided by his own thrift and self-denial, the more demoral- 
ising it becomes. Upon this point, there is singular 
unanimity among those who have had long acquaintance 
with Poor Law administration. They can point to the 
contagious nature of the condition of dependence, to thrift- 
lessness and improvidence, to intemperance, to deterioration 
of character, to inherited pauperism, to estrangement of 
kindred, to discontent, to signs of future danger, and so, in 
one form or another, they can see the injurious working of 
a lax out-door relief system. They can see its baneful 
influence upon the moral and industrial character of the 
people, and are impelled, as much by sympathy for their 
fellow men as by their patriotism, to limit the operation of a 
system which they find to be fraught with such conse- 
quences. 

And here it may be observed that, whilst the statistics 
of our pauperism afford definite information in regard to the 
numbers actually receiving Poor Law rehef, they are quite 
unreliable as a gauge of the poverty of the country. True, 
the figures are influenced by inclement seasons, prevalence 
of sickness and want of employment, and, on the other hand, 
by prosperous social conditions ; but they cannot be taken as 
an index of the relative conditions of indigence existing in 
even contiguous areas. It is, indeed, becoming more and 
more recognised that the pauperism of a district is very 
largely affected by the character of its Poor Law administra- 
tion. One Union * A ' may, by a thoughtful discrimination 
in dealing with appKcations for rehef, by co-operative effort 
to save the more deserving from contact with pauperism, and 
by a careful administration of the form of relief which is 
most fruitful of evil consequences, reduce its pauperism to 
a minimum. For instance, in two Metropolitan Unions, in 
which the population is as near as possible similar in 
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character, we find a pauperism (exclusive of lunatics and 
vagrants), in one case 20*9 per 1,000 of population and, in 
the other, 38*4 per 1,000. On the other hand, Union ' B' may, 
by lax methods — by dealing with the poor rate as if it were 
a charitable fund to be vicariously applied — attract many who 
do not need rehef, and more who do not deserve it, and so 
swell the ranks of our pauper army. In other words, where 
there is the least thought and discrimination, there are the 
most paupers ; and conversely where thought and care are 
given to save and redeem from pauperism, there are the 
fewest paupers. 

There can be little doubt that a lax system of Poor Law 
reUef and an indiscriminating and thoughtless charity have 
each done much to sap the character for independence and 
self-reliance of the working classes of this country. Most 
prominent, in this respect, is the machinery of the English 
Poor Law. It is seen to be ready to hand, to be elaborate in 
design and comprehensive in its aims, and provided at great 
public cost. There consequently appears to be an increasing 
disposition on the part of the public to regard it as equal to, 
and responsible for, the relief of every form of indigence, 
as well as destitution. The public have been too largely 
indoctrinated in the theory that it is the primary duty of 
the State to provide for all the material wants of the people, 
where not provided for themselves; and not that it is the 
primary duty of free citizens to form their own lives, achieve 
their own success, and maintain the burden of the State. 
Granting that in a complex state of society it may not be 
possible, in practice, to adhere rigidly to such a principle, it is 
yet an abstract proposition which should not be lost sight of 
in determining the rights, duties and claims of the several 
classes, which go to make up a civilised community. In 
saying this, I recognise in the fullest sense the* equally 
important proposition that society generally owes a duty to 
those who fall or fail by the way. Indeed, without a due 
regard to the mutual dependence of individuals and classes, 
and without a practical acceptance of the obhgations attaching 
to rich as well as to poor, the cohesion of society is imperilled. 
In the present state of Poor Law administration there is danger 
of these obligations being overlooked, as there is of the wider 
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separation of the homes of the poor from those of the rich, 
especially in large cities, being followed by an estrangement of 
sympathy on the one hand and of respect on the other, which 
cannot but be productive of the worst results. It therefore 
becomes us to consider how far the existence of a Poor Law 
should be allowed to stand between the poor and those benefi- 
cent influences which come of personal contact ; and whether, 
unless clearly defined, the evils of a legalised system will 
not more than counterbalance its good. Christian charity, 
personally bestowed, is unquestionably — Kke other forms of 
material aid — susceptible of abuse ; but there is, at least, the 
assurance that, as contrasted with legal relief, it is far more 
likely — assuming wise methods to be adopted and discrimina- 
ting care exercised — to inspire gratitude and respect, and to 
animate the recipient to a renewed struggle. 

As I have said, notwithstanding the activities called forth 
to stem the tide of human misery — notwithstanding the 
enormous expenditure, both out of public taxation and private 
benefaction on behalf of the poor, we are still confronted by 
the problem of poverty — we are still in the presence of an 
appalling amount of ignorance, suffering and much degrada* 
tion. Not that there has been any lack of earnest effort to 
improve the condition of the poor, but that the effort has been 
disjointed and largely demoralising, and that there has been 
wanting a strenuous endeavour, by combined action between 
the multifarious agencies which exist, to deal with the social 
conditions which beget much of the misery and suffering 
we see around us. Some progress has, no doubt, been 
made. In the administration of the Poor Law more 
thought and intelligence is brought to bear upon the work 
of the Guardians than formerly ; and I think we may say 
that there is a greater personal and practical interest in the 
well-being of the poor, a larger measure of co-operation 
between legal relief and voluntary charity, and a fuller 
recognition of the responsibilities which attach to churches 
and religious organisations in relation to service for the people. 
These results have, perhaps, been nowhere more manifest than 
in the East End of London, where the representatives of 
legal relief and voluntary charity have long been working in 
concert. 
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Popularly regarded as a district of the Metropolis in which 
wretchedness and criminality abound, it is yet strangely true 
how little the condition of its poor— leaving out the question 
of the presence of a considerable alien population — differs 
from that of other centres of population. True, the * poor * 
and * very poor ' are there untouched by the daily life and 
neighbourly influence of the rich, but that the criminal and 
semi-criminal classes are there in anything like the numbers 
generally supposed can, with confidence, be denied. The very 
fact, however, of the poor being surrounded by an atmosphere 
of poverty and misery, constitutes in itself ar special claim upon 
the Christian sympathy and tender help of those who are 
blessed with worldly goods and a sincere desire, in the highest 
and best sense, to ' do good.' 

In speaking of the Poor Law administration in East 
London, I propose to refer specifically to the Whitechapel 
Union, with which I was, until very recently, for some thirty- 
four years directly associated ; and it may be taken that the 
policy there initiated and followed has also become the policy 
of Stepney and St. George's East, and with almost precisely 
similar statistical and moral results. Up to 1870, the relief 
system had been that of vicariously dispensing small doles of 
out-door relief ; the in-door establishments being reserved for 
the destitute poor who voluntarily sought refuge in them. 
Able-bodied men out of employment were set to work in a 
labour yard and reUeved in money and kind. Under this 
system, the administration was subjected to great pressure ; 
the aid of the police being frequently invoked to restrain 
disorder on the part of turbulent crowds of applicants for 
relief and to protect the persons and property of the Guardians 
and their officers. The experience of the winter of 1869-70, 
however, was such as to lead the Guardians to review their 
position and earnestly to aim at reforming a system which 
was felt to be fostering pauperism and encouraging idleness, 
improvidence and imposture, while the * relief ' in no true 
sense, helped the poor. It was seen that voluntary charity 
largely consisted of indiscriminate almsgiving, that it accepted 
no definite obligation as distinct from the function of Poor 
Law relief, that the Poor Law was relied upon to supplement 
private benevolence, that the almsgivers were too frequently 
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the advocates of the poor in their demands upon the public 
rates, and that Poor Law and charity were engaged in relieving 
a distress, much of which a thoughtless benevolence and a lax 
poor law administration had created. They looked forward 
to the ultimate possibility of laying down a broad dis- 
tinction between * legal relief ' and ' charitable aid/ and of 
interpreting the former as mainly institutional relief and 
the latter as personal sympathy and help. I need not enlarge 
upon the process of restriction (1) in * out-of-work * cases 
resulting, in the course of the year 1870, in the permanent 
closing of the out-door labour yard ; (2) in cases of sick men 
with families, who were relieved usually upon some condition 
of personal effort to avoid future recourse to the rates for 
support ; (3) in those of widows with dependent children, who 
were relieved for a strictly Umited period pending enquiries as 
to circumstances and possibilities, and efforts to place them in 
positions to achieve independence ; and (4) in the cases of the 
aged and infirm, in which reUef was restricted as much as 
possible to those who gave evidence of thrift, who had no 
relations capable of maintaining them, and who were not 
brought within reach of voluntary help. But even these 
exceptions and Umitations became non-existent and unneces- 
sary in view of the organisation of voluntary charity, which 
gradually undertook the benevolent work of saving the really 
deserving poor from the Poor Law. Thus the door of out- 
relief became practically closed, and, as a fact, no cases — other 
than those of a temporary character, or of urgent necessity, 
relieved by the relieving officer in ki^d — have now, for more 
than thirty years, been added to the out-door relief list. 

Although the Guardians originally aimed at restricting, 
rather than abolishing, out-door relief, they yet felt that the 
organisation of voluntary effort on behalf of the poor ought, 
in such a district as Whitechapel, to render * abohtion ' 
actually possible. As a fact, organised charity was in advance 
of the Guardians; the latter being, in the earlier days of 
reform, actually appealed to not to give relief at all to the 
exceptional cases of desert, but to allow voluntary charity to 
deal sympathetically and more effectively with such cases. 

As exemplifying the gradual nature of the restriction of 
out-door relief, and, further, as showing the extent, if at all. 
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to which the abolition of such relief has increased the in-door 
pauperism of the Union, I append the following table. This 
table is based upon the sixth week of the quarter ended 
Lady Day, 1870, as a starting-point, that being the week in 
which the highest figures were reached. This will be found 
to show the number of paupers relieved, the ratio per cent, of 
in-door and out-door paupers, and the amount expended in 
out-door relief in that and the corresponding weeks of certain 
years from 1870 to 1902, viz. : — 
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£ 8, d. 


£ 


1870 


1410 


6339 


(a) 6758 


210 


79-0 


168 17 4 


6,685 


1871 


1219 


2568 


3787 


32*2 


67-8 


120 14 3 


6,073 


1872 


1000 


1568 


2568 


38-9 


61-1 


75 18 7 


4,730 


1873 


1163 


845 


2008 


57-9 


421 


50 4 5 


2,664 


1874 


1154 


609 


1763 


65-5 


34-5 


36 11 1 


2,114 


1875 


1170 


346 


1516 


772 


22-8 


22 9 


1,406 


1880 


1464 


128 (b) 


1592 


92-0 


8-0 


9 7 7 


646 


1885 


1370 


uh) 


1444 


94-9 


51 


4 8 1 


309 


1890 


1258 


52 6) 


1310 


96-0 


4-0 


1 16 3 


84 


1895 


1815 


29(6) 


1844 


98-4 


1-6 


10 3 


41 


1900 


1510 


23(6) 


1533 


98-5 


1-6 


1 12 4 


28 


1902 


1659 


34(6) 


1693 


98-0 


20 


18 5 


39 



It is to be observed that in 1870 the imbecile paupers were maintained in 
the Workhouse and are accordingly enumerated in Col. 1. In 1871 those 
paupers had been transferred to Imbecile Asylums and had ceased to be so 
enumerated until 1879, when they were required to be again included in the 
return of in-door paupers. This will explain the sudden diminution in the 
in-door paupers in 1871, and the sudden rise in 1880. 

(a) The figures for 1870 may be regarded as exceptional to the extent of 
about 2,000 paupers, there being at that period a severe temporary pressure 
upon the administration. 

(6) These figures include boarded-out children ; the number in 1902 
being 23. 

* It may be added that the largest amount ever given in 
out-door relief in this union was in the year 1869, when it 
reached no less a sum than £7,458.' 

Equally significant are the statistical results of the uniform 
adherence to strict methods of relief in the case of the child 
pauperism. On January 1, 1870, there were no fewer than 
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2,279 children in receipt of relief, viz., 397 in workhouse, 
district school, or other institutions; and on January 1, 1903, 
the number of children relieved had become reduced to 307 — 
viz., 285 in homes and institutions, and 23 boarded out. On 
the latter date there were no children in receipt of out-door 
relief. 

The following further figures will also illustrate the fact 
that the policy of administration in Whitechapel is not 
responsible either for increase of expenditure or of in-door 
pauperism, whilst they will show the local position as regards 
pauperism and expenditure in relation to the Metropolis and 
to England and Wales. Taking the years 1870 and 1901 
respectively, it will be found that the mean numbers of in-door 
paupers (exclusive of vagrants) relieved were as follows : — 





1870. 


1901. 


England and Wales 


166,800 


213,640 


Metropolis 


36,441 


65,463 


Whitechapel 


1,311 


1,484 



thus showing an increase in England and Wales of 36*2 per 
cent. ; the Metropolis of 79*6 per cent. ; and Whitechapel of 
13*2 per cent. 

Taking next the out-door paupers, the mean numbers 
relieved in the above-mentioned years were — in 





1870. 


1901. 


England and Wales 


876,000 


567,841 


Metropohs 


114,386 


63,836 


Whitechapel 


3,564 


402 



thus showing a decrease in England and Wales of 35*1 per 
cent. ; the Metropolis of 52*9 per cent. ; and Whitechapel of 
88*7 per cent. 

Or, taking both the in-door and out-door paupers, the mean 
numbers relieved were — in , 

1870. 1901. 

England and Wales ... 1,032,800 781,298 

Metropohs 160,827 119,291 

Whitechapel 4,866 1,887 

thus showing a decrease in England and Wales of 24*3 per 
cent. ; in the Metropolis of 20*5 per cent. ; and in White- 
chapel of 61-2 per cent. 
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The expenditure upon in-door relief in 1870 and 1900 (being 
the latest return appended to the Eeport of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, 1900-1901) was — in 

1870. 1900. 

England and Wales ... ^1,502,807 £2,548,296 

Metropolis 420,006 971,8g3 

Whitechapel 13,076 20,852 

thus showing an increase of expenditure in in-door relief in 
England and Wales of 69*5 per cent. ; in the Metropolis of 
181-2 per cent. ; and in Whitechapel of 59*4 per cent. 

The expenditva-e upon out-door relief in 1870 and 1900 was — in 

1870. 1900. 

England and Wales . . £8,638,051 £2,697,684 

Metropohs 412,817 229,089 

Whitechapel 6,685 582 

thus showing a decrease of expenditure in out-door relief in 
England and Wales of 25*7 per cent. ; in the Metropolis of 
44-5 per cent. ; and in Whitechapel of 91*8 per cent. ; or, 
excluding the cost of * boarded-out children ' (£256), the 
decrease of expenditure in out-door relief in Whitechapel will 
be found to be 95*1 per cent. 

In carrying out what the Guardians have hitherto regarded 
as a policy consistent with the best interests of the struggling 
poor, they have steadily had in view the fact that the poor 
need so much more than the Poor Law can give. To relieve 
destitution by doles is too frequently but to perpetuate 
pauperism and dependence. The more self-respecting a poor 
person may be, the more he or she hides his or her poverty 
and want ; and the Poor Law only takes cognisance of those 
who avow their destitution and make their claim to relief out 
of the rates. Thus the poor who most need help are those 
whom the Poor Law does not and cannot reach. Indeed, the 
keystone of a sound administration of legal relief is alone to 
be found in the wise and helpful co-operation of organised 
voluntary charity. Where there is no co-operation between 
the Poor Law and charity, and where the relief of the former 
is administered upon no clearly defined principles, the poor 
are too frequently relegated, as a matter of course, to the 
Guardians without intercepting sympathy, advice, and help 
from Christian charity, and the result is that, in not a few 
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instances, those who, up to the point of application for relief, 
have shown a justifiable pride in avoiding recourse to the 
Poor Law have in a few short months become paupers in 
habit and spirit. The fact is too much overlooked that * man's 
duty to man ' cannot be discharged by the State and vicariously ; 
and that the wants of the really necessitous and deserving 
poor are not adequately met by the grant of two, three, or 
four shillings in money and a loaf or two of bread. These — 
the aristocracy of the poor — deserve to be saved from the Poor 
Law in such a manner as will secure to them not only material 
aid, not only the development of possibilities, but also the helpful 
sympathy of a friend. In the interests of the poor, in the 
interests of the community, an eflBcient organisation of chari- 
table eiSfort is a necessity ; and once this fact is recognised, and 
it is clearly seen that the Poor Law alone is powerless to do 
more than meet the physical needs of the destitute, it must lead 
to an almost indefinite expansion of effort and to an earnest, 
practical co-operation between the administrators of legal 
relief and the organisers of voluntary charity. 

The poUcy of administration to which I have referred 
remains, I venture to think, an object-lesson in the results 
which may be expected from a clearly defined and uniform 
system of relief. The poor understand rules — they appre- 
ciate rules uniformly applied ; and so long as the application 
of such rules is allied to a sympathetic interest and a sincere 
desire and effort to bring the poor within reach of helpful 
influence, they are the less disposed to rebel and the more 
disposed to grasp the hand put forth to help. At all events, 
it can be said that the poUcy has long passed the stage of 
experiment, since it has been consistently — without break — 
put into practice for more than thirty years. It represents 
the patient application of principles which have long been 
accepted by the more thoughtful and experienced adminis- 
trators as in the truest interests of the poor, as well as of the 
community; and I venture to submit that it has had its 
justification in its results. It has not, as is frequently 
alleged, broken up homes and driven the poor into the work- 
house. In my evidence before the Eoyal Commission upon 
the Aged Poor in 1894, 1 was able to say that no increase of 
the in-door pauperism had resulted from a strict adminis- 
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tration of relief. * Taking quinquennial periods, commencing 
with January, 1870, the numbers of "not able-bodied" persons, 
i.e.f aged and infirm in receipt of relief, were as follows : On 
January 1, 1870, there were 436 iji-door and 579 out-door 
aged and infirm paupers, a total of 1,015. Five years later 
the in-door was 434, or two fewer than in 1870, the out-door 
having been reduced from 579 to 198, and the total pauperism 
from 1,015 to 632. Five years later, on January 1, 1880, the 
number of in-door was 435, the numbers being practically 
stationary during those quinquennial periods ; the out-door 
being reduced from 579 in 1870 to 59 in 1880, with a total of 
494. In 1885 there were 484 in-door, that is, 49 increase ; 
out-door, 18 ; total, 502, being an aggregate increase of 8. 
On January 1, 1890, the in-door had again gone down to 444 ; 
the out-door from 18 to 5 ; total, 449 ; and on January 1, 
1893, the in-door stood at 461 and the out-door 2 ; total, 
463.* At the same inquiry I was asked whether I had 
examined into the general character and condition and 
previous history of those who were receiving relief ; and it 
may be suggestive if I here give my reply. 'Adopting for 
the purpose of analysis the statistics of paupers over 65 only 
I gather that of the 54 males in the workhouse, 22 (or 40*7 
per cent.) were admittedly in receipt of relief before 65, and 
of these, in turn, 10 (or 18*5 per <5ent.) were in receipt of 
relief before 60. Of the 135 females over 65 in the work- 
house, 73 (or 54 per cent.) were admittedly in receipt of relief 
before 65, and of these, in turn, 42 (or 31*0 per cent.) before 
60. The two aged women in receipt of out-door relief have 
each been chargeable twenty -five years and upwards. Then 
I have made a rough classification of the causes of the aged 
pauperism over 65. I may say a rough classification. Con- 
siderable pains have been taken by the officers of the work- 
house acting under my direction in preparing schedules, and 
the result is as follows: In the case of males, destitution 
arising from sickness and relieved in the infirmary, 84 (or 
60*8 per cent.) ; destitution, of which intemperance has been 
a contributory cause, 11 (or 8*0 per cent.) ; of which improvi- 
dence has been a contributory cause, 28 (or 20-3 per cent. ) ; 
apparently arising from misfortune, 15 (or 10*9 per cent.). 
In the cases of females, sickness would account for 57 (or 
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29*3 per cent.) ; intemperance, 16 (or 8*2 percent.) ; improvi- 
dence, 94 (or 48*5 per cent. ; and apparently arising from 
misfortune, 27 (or 14*0 per cent.). In explanation of this 
large proportion under the head of impro\;idance, especially 
in the case of females, I have to state that it is based largely 
on the question whether the pauper, or, if a female, the 
pauper's husband, was at the time of his marriage a sub- 
scriber to a sick club, or a depositor in a savings bajik. If a 
young man contracts marriage, and begins life with any 
thought of the future at all, he will enter a sick club, or he 
will have a sovereign in the savings bank.' 

These figures speak for themselves. Though confronted 
by the evils of a lax system of relief, the Guardians have 
not been unmindful of the needs of the deserving poor. The 
explanation of the reduced pauperism is to be sought in the 
activity of organised voluntary charity in the district and not 
in a rigid application of the workhouse test. As a fact, there 
are few, if any, inmates of the workhouse who could, or 
would, under the most lax administration, be placed upon the 
out -door relief list. It is, of course, convenient to the advo- 
cates of a general system of out-door relief to draw harrowing 
pictures of the breaking up of homes and of the poor being 
driven into the workhouse, or to flie verge of starvation ; but 
it would be a truer picture to represent the struggling and 
deserving poor being sought out and rescued from the Poor 
Law by friendly and sympathetic hands, others braced, by 
the refusal of out-relief, to personal effort, and others a^ain 
with relatives discovered, and in a variety of ways brought 
into the atmosphere of hope. 

There is another phase of the question, * How to deal 
with the Poor ? ' which will have a special, if not painful, 
interest in relation to the recent demonstrations of the 
unemployed. Whether seasons of distress arising from a 
scarcity of employment are recurrent or exceptional, it is 
equally important that the Pootr Law administration should 
be uniform and clearly understood. It may be that some 
relaxation is necessary at times by reason of insufficiency of 
workhouse accommodation, but it is of the first importance 
that the poor should know the nature and extent of the 
relaxation and the circumstances under which it is permitted. 
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The experience which led my Board in 1870 to close their 
labour yard coincides with the later experience of other 
observant Boards. It is a more eligible form of reUef than 
the workhouse; it is attractive to the least deserving and 
encourages the beUef that a legal obligation rests upon 
Guardians to find employment for persons out of work. It 
is susceptible, too, of great abuse, and partakes of the 
character of relief in aid of wages, since the man whose 
employment at bis trade is partial, or during a portion of the 
year only, sees in this form of relief the undertaking of the 
State to make good the deficiency. But with regard to 
the more general enforcement of the workhouse test, especially 
in seasons of great depression, there is a public sentimeat 
antagonistic to a form of relief which is thought to have 
the effect of * breaking up homes.' It may, therefore, be 
interesting to state that in the early part of 1887 the 
Whitechapel Guardians sought and obtained (but did not 
find it necessary to exercise) temporary powers to deal with 
appHcations for relief in such a manner as to ensure the 
preservation of decent homes, to afford adequate security 
against a too ready dependence upon the rates for support, 
and to relieve undue pressure upon workhouse accommodation. 
This was by affording out-door relief to the wife and children 
of an in-door pauper so long as he might remain an inmate 
of the workhouse. Under ordinary circumstances the system 
which seems adequately to meet the necessities of ^' out-of- 
work' cases, and is at the same time conducive to the 
interests of the community, is in-door relief to the head of 
the family, coupled with charitable aid to the wife and 
children, so as to keep decent homes intact. There would, of 
course, remain a legitimate work for private charity in saving 
the more deserving from the Poor Law, and encouraging and 
aiding them in their efforts to achieve independence. But it 
is open, at least, to question whether 'relief works,' which 
are so largely advocated, would, under any circumstances, 
meet the case. They can only be started by the Government 
or by local authorities. If by the fwmer, it will be the 
admission of what seems to be a dangerous principle — that 
the State may legitimately interfere with the law of supply 
and demand by finding work for the unemployed ; and, if by 
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local authorities, it will practically amount to a system of 
present relief out of the pockets of a future generation, 
regardless of the fact that our children will have their own 
obligations to meet. Belief works, too, in common with 
special funds and organisations to meet distress, attract the 
poor from the country to towns and add considerably to the 
distress itself, whilst the future conditions of labour are 
thereby increasingly difficult. 

It will thus be seen that whatever phase of poverty, or 
destitution, is sought to be dealt with, it cannot be adequately 
and properly dealt with by the Poor Law alone. In the past, 
the Poor Law has attempted too much, and in its benevolent 
but mistaken efforts, has largely failed. On the one hand, it 
has entrenched upon the province of private charity, without 
the power of doing its work either entirely, or well ; whilst, 
on the other hand, charity has been largely vicarious in 
character and, where not co-ordinated to the efforts of others, 
by organisation and co-operation, is more or less mischievous 
in its consequences. As Mr. Goschen, in his famous Minute 
of 1869, observed : * It appears to be a matter of essential 
importance that an attempt should be made to bring the 
authorities administering the Poor Laws and those who ad- 
minister charitable funds to as clear an understanding as 
possible, so as to avoid the double distribution of relief to the 
same person, and at the same time to secure that the most 
effective use should be made of the large sums habitually 
contributed by the public towards relieving such cases as the 
Poor Law can scarcely reach. . . . It is clear that the Poor 
Law authorities could not be allowed without public danger to 
extend their operations beyond those persons who are actually 
destitute and for whom they are at present bound to provide. 
It would seem to foUow that charitable organisations whose 
alms could in no case be claimed as a right, would find their 
most appropriate sphere in assisting those who have some, but 
insufficient, means, and who, though on the verge of pauperism, 
are not actually paupers, leaving to the operation of the 
general law the provision for the totally destitute.' Mr. 
Goschen added that the belief was justified, that great benefit 
would result to the Metropolis if a cordial understanding 
could be arrived at, and arrangements made between 
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?ill parties engaged in the relief of the poor, based on practical 
:and systematic rules. 

There is also another form of co-operative charity not less 
important — that which aims at the dispauperisation of work- 
house inmates, especially the restoration to a virtuous hfe of 
young fallen women. Guardians may perhaps do something 
to minimise the influence of association — they may be careful 
to appoint women of char^fccter and earnest purpose upon their 
oflBcial staff, but their legal powers being strictly limited to the 
relief of destitution, it follows that once a young woman leaves 
the shelter of the workhouse, or infirmary, she is too fre- 
quently cast adrift without the buoy of hope and possibility, 
^nd the consequence is a lower depth of degradation and 
pauperism. But where voluntary effort exists outside of, but 
in close co-operation with, the Poor Law, Guardians are 
enabled to bring young women of this class within the reach 
of personal sympathy and help to redeem them from a life of 
misery and hopelessness. 

As I have already indicated, it is the certainty and 
permanent character of out-door relief that is productive of 
so much evil. It implies not only a legal right to subsistence 
under given circumstances, but a legal right to tax the thrifty 
and prudent for the maintenance in their own homes of the 
unthrifty and imprudent, and a legal right to an eligible 
form of relief which will supersede the natural responsibilities 
of relationship. Did the system, rather, practically say 
that the needs of the deserving poor being met by organised 
voluntary charity, legal relief is in-door relief, the result 
would be to improve, not only the future prospects, but the 
present condition of a class who are being educated m, and 
familiarised with, pauperism. In this connection, and as my 
last word, I would say that closely related to a strict 
administration of the Poor Law is the question of the dis- 
tribution of funds arising from posthumous benevolence iu 
the form of provision for the aged deserving poor. The 
sentiment of the hour is a better and more humane provision 
for those who have struggled through life under adversity ; 
and in this sentiment we shall all participate. But where the 
only forms indicated for such provision are out-door relief 
out of local taxation and old age pensions at the cost of the 
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State, it becomes us to inquire whether we are buBbanding 
the resources placed in our hands by those who have lived in 
the past, and whose last thoughts were for the poor. As I 
observed in a paper which I read at a recent meeting of the 
Committee of the Charity Organisation Society on Social 
Education : * There is reason 'to fear that this form of 
benevolence is on the decline. We know that wealth exists, 
that human sympathy with the poor and distressed is not 
wanting, that the desire to apply their substance to the 
relief of poverty and suffering still remains ; but inasmuch 
as we see testamentary benefactions more and more take the 
form of gifts to educational and benevolent institutions,, 
there is reason to fear the existence of an increasing coinvic- 
tion in the public mind that it is the duty of the State to 
make every provision for the indigent poor. True, the dis- 
tribution of the relief provided by charitable foundations 
has in the past been attended by some abuse ; but whatever 
the difficulties in the way of securing sound methods of dis- 
tribution, it is clearly not in the interests of the poor or of 
the community that posthumous charity should exclusively 
take an impersonal form. To divert charities, which were- 
originally intended for the poor, to the purposes of middle and. 
high class education although recognised by certain legislation,, 
must have the effect of discouraging those who would 
otherwise desire to make testamentary provision for some of 
their poorer neighbours. The needy and suffering aged poor 
who have led thrifty, industrious and respectable lives, are* 
with us. They have a very special claim upon our sympathy,, 
a sympathy which cannot be adequately expressed in the 
grant of State relief or old age pensions. I therefore venture 
to submit that the subject of posthumous benevolence should 
not be excluded from consideration in any scheme of social 
education ; but rather that it should be allowed to occupy a. 
definite position in the work of organised benevolence, and 
be helpful in withstanding demands for further provision for 
the aged poor out of pubUe taxation.' 
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THE EEFORM OF THE POOE LAW: 



I HAVE been invited to open a discussion on this subject, but 
I should like to say that I do not come here with any cut-and- 
dried scheme for altering our Poor Law. I dread very much 
the result of putting our present law, defective though I 
believe it to be, into the melting-pot in the hope that it will 
be recast in a better form. Unfortunately I see no guarantee- 
in the present temper of the time that the process will result 
in improvement. At the same time hints and indications 
have been given, and then denied, that legislation may ba 
proposed sooner or later ; and whether it be sooner or later, 
the subject is one on which we ought to arrange our ideas, in 
order that we may if possible agree on a line of policy, not 
perhaps as to what is best, but as to what is practicable,, 
two things, unfortunately, not the same. 

The object of our Poor Law is twofold. (1) Adequacy and 
promptitude of relief for the destitute ; (2) Dispauperisation. 
Eeform of the Poor Law I define to be any change in its consti- 
tution or administration which would further these objects. 

After what has been said by Sir W. Chance, I will not 
waste time in showing, what I think we all admit, that there 
is room for reform. The indiscriminate methods which he 
has described as prevailing in certain unions are notoriously 
often inadequate and always more or less uncertain. But a 
far heavier and more important indictment attaches itself 
to the failure of the law, as at present administered, to 
dispauperise. This is a thing not even thought of in many 
places. 

Now, if it can be proved possible to dispauperise, i.e. 
diminish pauperism, and thereby i^ender a larger section of 

^ A paper read at a special meeting of the Council of the Charity 
Organisation Society held at the United Service Institution, December 7, 
1903. 
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the people independent, this dereliction of duty is of the 
gravest moment, for it concerns not this generation alone, 
but successive generations yet unborn; it is, in fact, a 
standing hindrance to the economic progress of the people. 

Now the proof that it is possible to dispauperise is, I sub- 
mit, overwhelming. At the risk of repeating a story all too 
familiar to most of you, let me recapitulate one or two of the 
links of evidence. 

Admittedly the 43 Elizabeth, in establishing the Com* 
munism of our English poor rate, subjected the nation to 
ihe serious risk of causing a great aggregation of dependent 
population. Admittedly either by reason of its own inherent 
defects or the errors of administrators, it had in 1834 become 
;a source of degradation to the poor and an intolerable burden 
iio the ratepayer. In the enquiry of 1834 (and in 1817, the 
date of an earlier enquiry), it appeared that the only class 
among the poor in the South of England who had escaped the 
demoralising influence of the law were those unsettled 
labourers who, having obtained employment outside their 
parish of settlement, were thereby cut ofif from the so-called 
benefit of the Act of Elizabeth. This curious and most strik- 
ing little oasis of character and independence in the midst of 
a malarial desert of pauperism made a great impression on 
Sir G. NichoUs, and suggested to him those reforms which to 
so large an extent formed the precedent for the Amendment 
Act of 1834. The reform of 1834 may not unfairly be 
described as a legislative enactment which put the able-bodied 
labourer in the same position as the unsettled labourer above 
described, who, having been deprived of the benefit of the Act 
of Elizabeth by a technicality, had therefore preserved his 
independence. 

The statutory prohibition of outdoor relief in the Act of 
1834 was confined as regards the able-bodied to his own able- 
bodied period of life. The responsibility of the able-bodied 
for his times of sickness and old age, and for his dependents, 
was still left, as of old, a responsibility which might be met 
by parish out-door relief ; and, as was inevitable, this facility 
has been largely accepted. The influence of this guarantee 
has been to prevent the dissipation of masses of pauperism, 
under the operation of constructive economic causes ; in other 
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words, it has proved a check to the absorption of pauperism 
into the honourable inter-dependence of our industrial 
system. 

The force of the partial reform of 1834, after a time, 
expended itself, and the inherent viciousness of the system 
began to reassert its power. In 1870, or thereabouts, an 
attempt was made to stem this reaction. Persons interested 
in the dispauperisation of the poor {e.g, Mr. Fawcett, in his lec- 
tures at Cambridge, and Lord Goschen, by his action at the 
Poor Law Board) suggested that the principle of 1834 was 
capable of further application. Eestriction had, by the Act of 
1834, emancipated the able-bodied man as regards a part of 
his responsibilities. Had not the time come when a further 
restriction might produce a wider emancipation with regard 
to other risks of life ? Experiments in restrictive adminis- 
tration were accordingly tried in several places. The restric- 
tion was obtained by the very careful administration, in some 
cases the actual abolition, of outdoor relief. The result has 
been that, while the outdoor pauperism was of course discon- 
tinued, there was no increase, in some cases a great diminu- 
tion, of the indoor pauperism — ^a clear proof, so it was argued, 
of the capacity of the able-bodied period of life to take care of 
the unable-bodied period of life, a responsibility which legiti- 
mately belongs to it. The favourable statistical result is 
beyond dispute. Gentlemen of high character whose testi- 
mony is quite disinterested and unimpeachable deny that the 
reform involved any intolerable hardship. In their view any 
exceptional hardship, even if there was any — for which more- 
over they endeavoured carefully to provide by the interven- 
tion of private charity — was more than compensated by the 
certainty of a dispauperisation which promised lives of fuller 
independence for all future generations. This view, viz., that 
the change was not accompanied by great hardship, is con- 
firmed by the striking fact that in all these unions our frankly 
democratic Poor Law franchise allowed this policy to go on 
continuously, year after year, for twenty-five and in some 
cases thirty years, so much so that those responsible feel 
fairly entitled to say that the policy has ceased to be an 
experiment and has become a demonstration. 

This is the line of reform, practicable, humane, and, above 
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all, emancipating, which everyone who has paid any attention 
to the subject would like to see inaugurated. 

Now how is this to be brought about ? 

Here the matter passes out of the control of the mere 
student, and becomes the responsibility of the statesman and 
the politician. 

Before going further I should like to remind my audience 
that evils, which were bound to arise from the very limited 
nature of the reforms of 1834, were foreseen by those whose 
recommendations were only in part accepted by the Com- 
missioners and by the Government of that day. 

To his last day. Sir E. Chad wick never ceased to complain 
of the way in which his scheme was mutilated, and Mr. 
Nassau Senior, who drafted the report in which Sir B. 
Chadwick's plan was incorporated, and who inspired the 
legislation which followed, was constantly in the habit of say- 
ing that the work of 1884 would have to be done over again. 
Events, I think, have justified these views, for though abuses 
are not so rank as in 1834, yet the dispauperisation of the 
country has always been less rapid than it should have 
been, has now been brought well-nigh to a standstill, and in 
places a reaction to deeper levels has taken place. 

Now what was the omission made by the statesmen of that 
day from his original plan, of which Sir E. Chadwick so 
bitterly complained ? 

Briefly his view was this — Poor Law administration is a 
public service, which ought to be in the hands of trained, 
expert, salaried and therefore responsible officials. If you 
retain, he said, for executive purposes the service of elected 
boards (whose members he regarded as empirics not possessed 
of the knowledge appropriate to their duties), your machine will 
not work for the object intended — it will afford no guarantee 
for adequate relief, and it certainly will not work for 
dispauperisation. 

I do not think it is possible to deny the justice of this 
forecast. If pauperism has decreased, it has been because of 
the intense vitality of those constructive economic forces 
which make for independence, rather than because of intelli- 
gent Poor Law administration over any large area. 

I am not prepared to say that Sir E. Chadwick's proposals 
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ifi^ere practicable in 1834, or that they are practicable now. 
All I can say is that they come to us stamped with vfery high 
a,uthority. In any case they cannot lightly be thrown aside ; 
they are relevant considerations in any discussion of the 
subject. 

What we want is better administration, which may be 
brought about in one of two ways : (1) either by a law precise 
and definite which even the most ill-advised administrator 
cannot pervert. The present licence of the law practically 
makes the administrator his own law-maker, and the quality 
of our administrator does not justify such an enormous range 
of discretion. 

This solution of the same diflSculty which we have to face 
to-day was deemed impracticable in 1834, it was thought 
that to discuss in Parliament the disposition of a vast fund 
which in a sense belonged to the poorest class, with a view 
to its curtailment, was a dangerous- and diflScult expedient. 
Accordingly, the device of a central, non-political, judicial 
Board of Control was adopted. To this board was remitted 
the invidious duty of fighting the local prejudice and inau- 
gurating the drastic and painful reforms which undoubtedly 
were necessary. 

It is a matter of history how they did it, and how, after 
the stress of that first struggle, a period of exhaustion super- 
vened, to be followed in 1870 by a revival of activity which 
again has worn itself out. On the whole, the serious reformer 
has no reason to complain of the action of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and its predecessors. It has strained official 
etiquette to the utmost to commend the restrictive experi- 
ments, to which allusion has been made, and to urge the 
necessity of bringing appropriate knowledge to bear on this 
difficult question. Our failure to get this question considered 
in a scientific spirit lies with the local administrator exactly 
as Mr. Chadwick and Mr. Senior foresaw. 

And that brings me to (2), the second alternative. If, as in 
1834, we think it impossible to expect Parliament to lay down 
a precise and detailed method of administration, we must 
somehow or other secure more competent local administra- 
tion. Mr. Chadwick's remedy was drastic : * Oh ! reform it 
altogether,' and let us have an expert salaried civil service. 
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inspectable, to use Bentham's jargon, by locally elected 
guardians merely as visitors. I Bjn. not pressing this, but, in 
consideration of its origin^ the suggestion must be put oa 
record. 

If, however, we have to go on with an executive composed, 
partially at all events, of local empirics,^ can we do nothing to 
hold in check the man who, again to quote Bentham, goes 
in for ' Electioneering and Bubbles,' and to strengthen the 
board in respect of that scientific and theoretical intelligence 
which undoubtedly ought to be brought to bear on this, 
difi&cult problem ? 

Now the control of the central authority over the local 
executives has always been hindered by the obvious objection 
that no deliberative and executive assembly likes to have its 
decisions traversed and criticised by another body with which 
it is not in direct personal touch. The Local Government Board' 
Inspector of course does something to bridge over this,, but 
he cannot be everywhere at once. The influence of a Central 
Board is, under these conditions, apt to be limited to control 
and rarely rises to the point of inspiring a constructive 
policy. 

I suggest, therefore, that it might be found possible for the 
Local Government Board, which is, or ought to be, a radiating 
centre of information and advice, to have more personal 
representation on our local executives. I do not thin}c that in 
the past the local executives have been able to profit as much 
as could be desired from the stored experience and knowledg!& 
of the Central Office. Mr. Chadwick wished to have the local 
executives made officers of the Central Board. This would 
have saved all the terrible circumlocution, friction and 
waste of time and energy which results from the present 
system. Mr. Chadwick's proposal is, we are assuming,, 
unacceptable, but some of its advantages would be secured if 
the skilled advice could be tendered continuously, and at the 
time of deliberation rather than jifter decision had been 
taken. 

^ In adopting Chadwick's term empiric, I mean no offence. It 
is the correct and convenient term for indicating the fact that the average 
guardian stands to the theory and science of social therapeutics much in 
the same position as those of us' who are not physicians of surgeons do 
to the science of medicine and surgery. . . - * 
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In making this suggestion, I hope it will not be thought 
that I am intending any attack on the principle of popular 
and democratic local government. The very opposite is the 
fact : it is because I am extremely jealous for the efficiency of 
popular government — a form of government which frankly 
and, indeed, enthusiastically I recognise as the only equitable 
and possible form in this country— that I venture to remind 
you that there are many questions of administration in which 
the democracy has already decided that there is a need of a 
selection of public servants on some other principle than that 
of the ballot box. The great and important service of the 
administration of Justice at once occurs to us, and the 
administration of our Poor Law is, in some of its aspects, a 
judicial oflSce. I think there is a fair case here made out for 
appealing to the democracy in its own interest, the interest of 
efficiency, to declare that this is a subject so specialised, 
that its administration ought to be reorganised, to some 
extent at all events, on the principle which underlies our 
judicial system. 

There are further certain financial considerations which 
point in the same direction. 

The bodies which now administer the Poor Law are 
supposed to be the representatives of the ratepayers. Eepre- 
sentation and taxation go together, but the facts have 
drifted away from the theory ; notoriously by the compound- 
ing arrangements which allow the landlord to pay the rates 
for his small tenant at a handsome discount, a very large 
number of those who constructively are * ratepayers ' have 
no knowledge of the rate and are entirely indifferent to its 
economical administration. 

Again," the largest ratepayers in many unions are Eailway 
Companies, Corporations, and Limited Companies, which 
have no representation. 

The financial responsibility of the electorate is further 
removed in London by the operation of the Metropolitan 
Common Poor Fund, and in London and elsewhere by the 
grant of subventions in aid of local taxation from the National 
Exchequer, paid through the County Councils to the various 
local spending authorities. 

Eoughly speaking, about one-fourth of the sum expended 
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on the poor is derived from the National Exchequer, and of 
the remaining three-fourths raised by the rates about one- 
thii'teenth is said to be paid by the Railway Companies alone. 
And in the country there is the Agricultural Eates Act, 
which makes an additional inroad on the National Exchequer, 
so that the financial responsibility of the ratepayer has 
largely disappeared. 

Now in view of the very large part of the burden which is 
being borne by the taxpayers of the country as distinct from 
the ratepayers of the locality, it is not unreasonable to argue 
that the taxpayer is entitled to some representation, and I do 
not see why in the combined interest of scientific management 
and the at present unrepresented taxpayers, some useful addi- 
tion should not be made to the locally elected executive by 
the Local Government Board or some other body. 

There is a further question as to how far it is desirable 
that the election of the Poor Law Executive should be made 
ad hoc. I do not attach any importance to my own predilec- 
tions on this point. I confess, however, that I think the 
numerous elections which we have are a nuisance. A very 
small proportion of the electors record their votes, and I 
think there is a good deal to be said for local concentration 
on the lines of the Education Act (without happily the 
religious difficulty). The element of popular representation 
would be preserved by the executive being a sub-committee 
of an elected body. To this would be added, as I have 
suggested, persons qualified to keep the local executive fully 
informed on those general questions of poUcy which are now 
conveyed by circular from the Local Government Board or 
by the occasional visit of the Inspector. 

I remember that it was argued by Mr. Acland, who was 
one of the Ministers in charge of Sir H. Fowler's Local 
Government Act of 1894, that the merging of Boards of 
Guardiatis in District Councils in the country was a good 
thing, because an election ad hoc in: matters of Poor Law 
relief was in many ways objectionable. 

I quite agree. Our party system is a very good way of 
dealing with a difficult subject if it is one. deemed to be of 
sufficient importance to secure a lengthened and adequate 
public discussion — a real campaign of education — e.g. if we do 
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hot all of us understand the fiscal question at the end of 
another six months it will not be the fault of the party 
system. Butxmfortunately minor interests, or interests that 
axe deemed minor, are not adequately debated, and they are apt 
to be used merely as counters in the larger game of politics. 

At present there is very seldom any discussion of policy 
at elections of guardians, and one of the reasons why I think 
that we might do well to get a somewhat different material 
for otir Poor Law executive is that questions of policy should 
be discussed — not on the hustings, an unprofitable method, as 
Mr. Acland pointed out, but — by a businesslike body elected, not 
on political grounds, but because of. their common sense, in- 
tegrity, and administrative ability, aided by a certain infusion 
of specially qualified persons, who could submit to their col- 
leagues the technical knowledge which is appropriate to the 
subject. Such a body would not be content to drift along the 
groove of least resistance, as is too often now the case ; it would, 
I believe, rise to some appreciation of the vast responsibility 
imposed on them, and would make determined efforts to obtain 
the knowledge necessary and appropriate to its discharge. 
My first and my last word, then, is that we require to bring 
knowledge rather than sentiment and passion to bear on this 
question. 

Specialised knowledge is now absolutely necessary in 
every important enterprise, whether it be manufacture, com- 
merce, science, theoretical or applied. Success is impossible 
without its aid. Poor Law administration is no exception to 
the rule, and its importance to the welfare of the most help- 
less class of the community makes it all the more imperative 
that we should here, as elsewhere, endeavour to obtain its 
assistance. 

In conclusion, I hope I shall not be thought too digressive 
if I remind you that one of the principal dangers inherent in 
^democracy, as has been pointed out by that distinguished 
thinker Sir H. Maine, is the risk of a divorce between 
democracy and science. I do not know that this is a greater 
danger in democracies than in other forms of government. 
Anyhow it is a danger against which we are forewarned and 
which we must endeavour to overcome. 

This question of Poor Law administration is one to which 
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many of us have given much time and consideration, and it 
is a duty imposed upon us as parts of a responsible democracy 
to state as emphatically as we can an opinion which, if true, 
is extremely important, that by the adoption of scientific 
methods in our treatment of pauperism, a very great measure 
of reformation in the character and condition of our people is 
not only possible, but easy of accomplishment. 



T. Mackay. 



Charity Organisation Society, 

16 Buckingham Street, W.C. 

Ja/nuary 1904. 
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THE 'POYEETY LINE.' 
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To the ordinary sympathetic citizen who does not account 
himself poor it is always a matter of kindly interest to hear 
about those who are less fortunate than himself; and the 
contrast is made more striking and piquant if it can be 
embodied in round numbers and definite statements. The 
student of social economics again has a more special interest 
in the question, and finds his task of studying society greatly 
simplified by clean-cut divisions and figures which can be 
easily committed to memory. It is little wonder, then, that 
the discovery of a * Poverty Line,' making a sharp division 
between those of our people who are poor and those who 
are not poor, has been quickly popularised, and the estimated 
numbers of those * below ' it gratefully accepted by a public 
anxious for exact and not too difficult science. 

It is safe to say that, of those who accept the discoveries 
in question, not one in a hundred has examined the evidence 
for them as given by the authors of the discoveries ; and not 
one in a thousand has examined the evidence at first hand. 
The whole thing is taken upon trust. But for knowledge with 
any claims to be scientific this is an impossible position ; 
every step must be revised and criticised before the results 
are allowed to be established, and to take their place in the 
body of proved knowledge by which men are willing to guide 
their actions. To this end critics themselves contribute, since 
a truth that has survived criticism has far more vitality than 
one which has never been subjected to it* 

The doctrine of the * Poverty Line ' shows itself peculiarly 
elusive to examination, because of the difficulty of ascertaining 
exactly what is meant by it and where it runs. It has a false 
air of definiteness which is difficult to question, until one finds 
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that, like the ray of light thrown by the moon across the sea, 
it shifts its position to meet the eye of the observer wherever 
he happens to place it. 

Let us try to fix it with the help of its two main expounders, 
Mr. Charles Booth and Mr. Eowntree. Both are definite 
enough in their statement of the numbers living * in poverty,' 
and in his summary Mr. Eowntree claims our attention to the 
striking agreement of result : 30*7 per cent, in London, 27*84 
per cent, in York. The decimals themselves invite confidence ; 
how can anything so exact be inexact ? 

Prima facie, then, Mr. Booth draws his * Poverty Line ' so 
as to cut off 30-7 per cent, of our population, Mr. Bowntree 
so as to cut off 27*84 per cent. ; and the latter does not 
hesitate to say that it must be drawn in the same position 
for all our urban population. 

If, now, we ask why in each instance the line has been 
drawn in just this position, it is not easy to get a definite 
answer. Money income would seem to be the obvious standard 
to take (though not a satisfactory one), and at first sight 
would seem to be the standard adopted by both writers. To 
take Mr. Booth first. He says of his four classes below the 
* Poverty Line ' : *By the word "poor" I mean to describe 
those who have a suflBciently regular though bare income, 
such as 18s. to 21s. a week for a moderate family, and by 
"very poor " those who from any cause fall much below this 
standard' (Vol. I., p. 33). This seems definite; the line has 
been drawn between those moderate families having 21s. a 
week, and those having 22s. a week. 

But when we get to Vol. V. p. 12, we are told that this 
classification 'was based on opinion only — that is, on the 
impression made on the minds of the School Board visitors 
and others.' That is to say, so far from the income fixing 
the * Poverty Line,' it has been the ' Poverty Line,' which fixed 
the income — i.e. the visitor has classified the family according 
to the impression made upon his mind, and it has then been 
assumed that because he put it below the * Poverty Line,' it& 
income was 18s. to 21s., or less. The position of the line^ 
then, as drawn by Mr. Booth, is determined by the stand- 
point of the particular visitor who happened to report upon 
the particular families. 
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Mr. Eowntree also appears at first sight to depend upon 
the money income in drawing his line. He is much more 
confident of his position than Mr. Booth, and sets down 
21«. 8d. as the minimum necessary for a man, wife, and three 
children. This is where he begins by drawing the * Poverty 
Line ' ; and again we may be struck by the similarity to Mr. 
Booth's 21«. But the similarity dwindles when we find that 
of those living in 'primary poverty' 22-16 per cent, are 
members of families with average earnings of 29s. 6^^. 
(p. 128). 

The appearance of statistical exactness disappears alto- 
gether when we come to examine the line closely. Mr. 
Eowntree divides his mass of poverty into * primary' and 
'secondary,' and it is only in reference to the former that 
money income is taken as a basis for determining the position 
of the * Poverty Line.' These families form 9*91 per cent, of 
the total population of York — a strikingly different result 
from Mr. Booth's 30 per cent., with incomes less than 21s. for 
a moderate family. 

But in bringing his percentage up to the orthodox pitch 
Mr. Eowntree has had recourse to the same method of classi- 
fying by appearances. His investigator noted down the 
houses where there were evidences of poverty : * Judging in 
this way, partly by appearance, and partly from information 
given, I have been able to arrive at a fair estimate of the total 
number of persons living in poverty in York. From this total 
number I subtracted the number of those ascertained to be 
living in " primary" poverty ; the difference represents those^ 
living in '* secondary" poverty.' In this way Mr. Eowntree 
gets 17*93 per cent, to add to his 9*91 per cent., and brings, 
the total up to 27*84 per cent., and draws his ' Poverty Line." 
But it is clear that he has abandoned altogether the test of 
money income, and that he also fixes the position of his line^ 
by the private opinion of his investigator judging fronk 
appearances. 

In Chapter VIII. Mr. Eowntree adopts a new classification 
which yields even worse results. He divides the population 
into three classes : Class 1, working-class families whose total 
weekly earnings are under 25s. ; Class 2, working-class families 
whose total weekly earnings are 26s. and over; Class Q, 
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servant-keeping classl Of Class 1 he says not only that it is 
* seriously underfed ' (p. 260), but that * unless an unreasonably 
stringent diet be adopted, the means to purchase a sufficient 
supply of nourishing food are not possessed by the labourers 
and their families.' It is interesting to compare this state- 
ment with one of Mr. Booth's about the * poor ' having 18«. to 
21s. a week for a moderate family. * Their lives are an 
unending struggle and lack comfort, but these people are 
neither Hi-nourished nor ill-clad according to any standard 
that can reasonably be used ' (Vol. IX. p. 5). 

What, then, is meant by saying that 80 per cent., or 27 
per cent, of our town population is below the ' Poverty Line ' ? 
Clearly it does not mean that 30 per cent, do not earn enough 
to provide the necessaries of life ; it does not even mean that 
the incomes of 80 per cent, are below any given standard. All 
it means is that in a certain proportion of cases an impression 
of poverty was made upon the visitor's mind. We have not 
even a definition of poverty to help us to estimate the value of 
this ' impression,' for while Mr. Booth's * poor ' with 21«. are 
neither ill-nourished nor ill-clad, Mr. Eowntree's * poor ' with 
26a. are * seriously underfed.' 

The difficulty is obvious of criticising a 'Poverty Line' 
drawn in this way; if the visitor records an impression of poverty 
made upon his mind in so many instances, it is not open to 
anyone else to question it, any more than if he had recorded ati 
impression of his own hunger or thirst. What is open to ques- 
tion is the claim of such impressions to have statistical value 
with reference to the actual amount and intensity of poverty. 
It takes long years of apprenticeship to be able to judge 
accurately the real signs of poverty, and to learn that dirt 
and neglect are no measure at all of real want. It is worth 
noticing here the circumstances under which these * impres- 
sions ' were made in York. * The bulk of the information,' Mr. 
Kowntree tells us (p. 14), * has been obtained through an 
investigator who went systematically from house to house. 
His work involved the paying of many thousands of visits.' 
From Chapter VL we learn that 11,660 families are included 
in the investigation, of whom 11,064 live in separate houses. 
On p. 15 we are told that the bulk of the inquiry was com- 
pleted within about seven months. If we omit Sundays and 
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take 27 days to the month, we get 189 days in which to 
visit 11,560 families, or nearly 62 to the day. Even if we 
suppose that the investigator did only half the work instead 
of the bulk of it, it is obvious that impressions obtained by 
such flying visits must be almost valueless. It is not by 
Such breathless methods that we can win the confidence of 
strangers. 

Mr. Eowntree admits, indeed, that there may have been 
some errors of interpretation, but thinks these may be 
counterbalanced by others, where families which appeared 
comfortable and whose incomes placed them above the 
* Poverty Line' were yet in poverty (p. 17). But if neither 
income nor appearance is to be taken as a test, is not this to 
admit that we know nothing about it ? ^ A result which is 
arrived at by setting ignorance in one direction to cancel 
ignorance in another cannot carry confidence. 

But with regard to his 9*91 per cent, of * primary poverty ' 
Mr. Eowntree's statistics claim to stand on a different basis: 
Here he claims to have knowledge of the actual incomes of 
actual families, and to classify them as poor or not poor 
according to the sufficiency of the income to supply the neces- 
saries of life, these necessaries being calculated according to a 
fixed standard of dietetic ingredients. Leaving the question 
of food for the present, let us examine his figures from the 
side of the incomes. 

On page 26 Mr. Eowntree states his method of arriving at 
the income of each family : — 

The occupation of each of the workers was ascertained, and 
sometimes also direct information regarding the wage earned. 
Where this information was not, available the wage was estimated. 
In the case of skilled workers, the earnings were assumed to be the 
average wage which obtains in the district for the particular trade. 
The case of unskilled workers presented more difficulty, but intimate 
acquaintance with the wages paid in one large firm with which I 
am connected, and which employs much unskilled labour, has been 
of invaluable assistance to me. Added to this, other large employers 
of labour in the city have given me information respecting the 
wages they are paying, so that the wages of unskilled labour have, 
it is believed, been estimated with a large degree of accuracy. 

^ C/. the defence of Trial by Jury : * It is true a good many innocent 
people are unjustly punished, but then a good many guilty ones get off ; 
so it works out all right on the whole.' 
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Here, then, are two distinct ways of arriving at the family- 
income. The first by 'direct information,* a method which 
Mr, Eowntree depreciates in writing to the Times in favour of 
the second method, which he describes as an estimate based 
upon 'careful information regarding the exact character of 
the occupation of each worker.' I will leave the question of 
direct information at present, and consider first the estimate 
based upon occupation. In order to show the kind of infor- 
mation with which he is supplied (p. 15), he prints a few 
sample pages from the note-books of his investigator. Let 
us look at the first of these, remembering that they are to 
gives us *the exact character of the occupation of each 
-worker.' 

In the first family, on the first page, we are told that there 
a.re five inmates ; the head of the family id stated to be * old, 
unable to work.' Under the column * Supplementary Earners ' 
there is no entry, but under * Eemarks ' we find it stated that 
^ sons do not bring much in.' We assume, then, that the 
family of five is composed of the old man, his wife, and three 
adult sons ; but not a word is said as to occupation. How 
were the earnings of these three men estimated ? Was this 
one of the ' direct information ' cases, and did the information 
consist merely of the old people's statement that their sons 

* do not bring much in ' ? 

Passing to the last case on the page, we find the number 
■of the inmates given as seven ; but there is no information 
^bout any of them but the head of the family, who is stated 
to be a bricklayer. As his age is forty, it is probable that 
some at least of his family are earning, but there is absolutely 
nothing said about any of them. On the same page there is 
another case, in which only three out of a family of seven are 
accounted for ; in another only four out of five. 

In four cases out of the twenty-five on this page, therefore, 
the information is obviously incomplete — i.e. 16 per cent. 
But further, eleven of the workers are described as 

* labourers ' ; but only twice is it specified what kind of 
labourer. This is not because the investigator did not know 
that there are different kinds of labourers. Elsevsrhere we find 
him enumerating painters' labourers, bricklayers' labourers, 
farm labourers, &c. ; but in these nine cases he simply does 
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not know what the exact occupation of the worker was. But 
according to Mr. Eowntree's wage-sheets, given in the Journal 
of the Statistical Society, the wages of labourers vary from 
under 18s. to 30«. ; how did he estimate the earnings of these 
nine men in the absence of knowledge as to the 'exact 
character of their occupation ' ? 

The inquiry really breaks down at the very first step, for 
there is not even the knowledge of occupation upon which the 
subsequent estimate is supposed to be based. But let us now 
look at the estimate itself. In the Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society for June, 1902, Mr. Bowntree gives the 
average weekly earnings of adult males in York, as he has 
estimated them ; there we are told that the figures are 
estimates, and in some cases, estimates only to the nearest 
round number ; thus, * in many of the skilled trades the 
average weekly wages approximate to 80s., in some cases 
being Is, or 2s. more, in others Is. or 2a. less,' and in such 
cases the wages were entered as 30s. (p. 339). That is to say, 
suppose we want to estimate the wage of a carpenter : from 
inquiry amongst employers, trade-union officials, &c., we 
find that carpenters' earnings vary from 21s. to 43s., giving 
an average of 32s. ; the nearest round number to 32s. is 30s. ; 
80 we will put our carpenter down at 30s., though it may 
be 21s., or it may be 43s. or it may be anything between 
the two.^ 

Even though the possibility of deviation were less than 
is here represented (though Mr. Bowntree himself represents 
cabinet-makers as varying from 20s. to 40s.), a serious diffi- 
culty arises with this method of obtaining an individual wage 
by means of an estimated average. It may be true that there 
is a fair chance of as many being over-estimated as under- 
' estimated ; and if we were dealing with single men the errors 
might in some sort be said to cancel each other. But let us 
suppose, what Mr. Booth himself grants (Vol. IX., p. 15), that 
there is a natural tendency for men with large families to 

* An average might have been arrived at by ascertaining the actual 
earnings of each actual carpenter, so many at 21«., so many at 25«., and 
80 on, which might have been of interest in studying the position of 
carpenters as a class ; but Mr. Bowntree' s averages can hardly have been 
arrived at in this way, as then he would not have needed to pass through 
the average in order to get at the individual's earnings. 

q2 
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earn the higher wage, and for single men to earn the lower- 
By averaging the wage at 82«. all the families with seven 
children are plunged below the * Poverty Line ' ; by * rounding ^ 
it to 30s. all the families with six children fall. But, given 
the tendency of the men with large claims upon them to work 
more regularly and steadily, then they will be earning the 
higher wage, the single men or small-family men will be 
earning the lower, and no carpenters at all will necessarily 
fall below the 'Poverty Line,' as determined by money 
income. 

Another cause working in the same direction will be the 
tendency for elderly men whose children are themselves 
earning to get the lower wage; but then the family income- 
will be maintained above the * Poverty Line ' by the children. 

In brief, an average wage is useless from the point of 
view of assigning the right income to the particular family. 
An estimated rounded average wage is, so far as I can see, 
useless for any purpose whatever. 

Now let us consider the wage as obtained by * direct infor- 
mation ' ; for Mr. Eowntree this means information obtained 
by direct inquiry from the wage-earner or some member of hia 
family (see Times , September 30, 1902). It would not, of course,, 
be fair to say that the family income can never be accurately 
ascertained by inquiry at the door, or even in the course of a* 
five minutes' call ; it is certainly understating the case to say 
that there is a great tendency to inaccuracy under such cir- 
cumstances. Experienced visitors know that even an hour'a 
conversation will often fail to elucidate all the sources of 
income accurately. There is no special accusation against 
the wage-earners, involved in this ; it is well known that of 
the trade, and professional income of the country about 
20 per cent, fails to be returned to the oflScial inquirers, and 
w« have no reason to expect the wage-earner to be more accurate 
in his returns to unofficial inquirers in the absence of effective 
verification. Let us look at a few typical cases taken from 
the records of very experienced workers. 

1. Man a dock labourer, states earnings to be X2s. to 
18s. ; girl of nineteen and boy of fourteen said to be earning 
12s. between them. There are five younger children, the 
home 'very dirty and untidy,' and, judging either frgn^ 
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appearance or from income as stated, the family would be 
classed well below the ' Poverty Line/ probably in Class A. 
Upon submitting the statement to the test of proper investi- 
gation it is found that the income averages 41s., which places 
the family well above the * Poverty Line,' according to either 
Mr. Booth's or Mr. Eowntree's classification. 

2. A man of thirty-four, a currier, whose wife says he 
earns 20«. There is a girl of fourteen earning 7s. and three 
younger children, which gives ah income just Is. above Mr. 
Eowntree's * Poverty Line.' The man's employer, being 
asked, says he earns at least 80s. a week, and often more. 

8. A man, aged forty-one, a brewer's labourer, out of 
work through illness ; five children, two earning. Wife 
stated that they had only 16s., earned by the children, to live 
upon — an income which, of course, places the family in the 
lowest class of poverty. Inquiry showed the eldest son 
earning 19s., the next earning 7s., an allowance of lis. from 
the man's employers, 7s. from a shop club, and 7s. from the 
Oddfellows — an income of 51s., placing the family well above 
any conceivable * Poverty Line.' My informant adds, * No 
amount of talking at the home would have been likely to 
elicit this information, as the woman tried repeatedly to 
make out they were nearly destitute.' 

It would be easy to multiply similar cases indefinitely; 
they merely illustrate a fact perfectly familiar to experienced 
workers, but a fact which it seems almost impossible for the 
inexperienced to realise, viz., that the wage-earners or their 
wives are not invariably prepared to give accurate informa- 
tion about their incomes to outsiders. 

The one reliable method of ascertaining incomes — that of 
verifying the home statement by reference to employer or 
wage-sheet in the particular case — does not appear to have 
been used at all by investigators of the ' Poverty Line.' It 
would, of course, have been impossible to Mr. Eowntree's 
single-handed investigator in the time taken, and hardly less 
impossible to Mr. Booth's School Board visitors. 

We must conclude, then, that, even with reference to the 
9*91 per cent, whom Mr. Eowntree places below the ' Poverty 
Line ' on the ground of their money income, we have no real 
information to go upon. It might very well happen that a 
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second in vfistigator who should get more accurate information 
as to the occ^ipation of the wage-earners, or should obtaii^ 
accurate details of the earnings of individuals, would produce 
an entirely differefit percentage. It should be noted as a 
very misleading factor in Mr. Eowntree's book that he tends 
to lose sight of the great uncertainty of his methods, and to 
speak of his results as established facts. For instance, in 
Chapter III., ia describing Class A, &c., he speaks all through 
of weekly earnings, and average earnings, and aggregate 
earnings, without any reference to 'estimate,' and as if they 
had been actually ascertained. 

But taking the results for what they are worth, let us pro- 
ceed to examine Mr, Eowntree's reasons for considering given 
incomes as sufficient or insufficient. 

He has two ways of estimating the food expenditure 
necessary. In Chapter III. he measures the poverty of 
Class A by setting the (supposed) income against rent and 
the sum it would cost to provide food * according to the diet 
allowed to paupers in York Workhouse, calculating the cost 
at contract prices.' Now, if we look at the Local Govern- 
ment Board Eegulation for Dietaries we find that the 
Guardians are instructed to divide the inmates of the work- 
house into no less than twelve classes, according to age, sex,, 
amount of work done, health, &c., and to assign to each class 
a diet according to its needs. Has Mr. Eowntree followed 
the same course, or has he simply taken one diet and applied 
it indiscriminately ? To judge from his methods in general 
I should have no hesitation in saying the latter, but there is 
nothing to show. 

But the serious business begins later, with the establish- 
ment of the * Poverty Line.' Here, in Chapter IV., he lays 
down a standard of food requirements, calculates its cost in 
money value, adds rent and household sundries, and so 
arrives at the minimum necessary per head in order to 
maintain physical efficiencj'. The standard of food require- 
ments is calculated according to the nutritive values of foods 
as compared with the needs of the human body, these values 
being described in units termed calories. Here Mr. Eowntree 
had adopted the results arrived at by other authorities ; and, 
as these authorities differ widely among themselves, it is^ 
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interesting to see how he has chosen between ihem. But 
before quoting those results, and in order ta understand how 
they are obtained, we may cite Dr. Dunlop in his report on 
Prison Dietaries : — 

A necessary preface to this section of the report is to state how 
imperfect our knowledge of dietetics is. Not only are we still 
unpossessed of satisfactory and thorough analyses of foodstuffs^ 
but also of exact data of what the requirements of the individual 
are under varying circumstances. The best food analyses we have 
at present are calculated in this way : The food is dried at a 
temperature of about 100 degrees Centigrade ; the difference 
between its weight then and its original weight is put down as the 
amount of water. A sample of the dried food is then burnt, and 
the ash is taken as being the amount of the inorganic constituents. 
The nitrogen of the food is estimated by analysis, that multiphed 
by 6*25 is taken as the proteid. The part of the food soluble in 
ether is taken as being fat, and the difference between the proteid 
and fat and the total soUds, less inorganics, is taken as carbo- 
hydrate. Each of these steps is open to objection. The drying at 
100 degrees Centigrade may drive off organic constituents ; part of 
the inorganic constituents may be dispelled by the heat of com- 
bustion ; all the nitrogen may not be the nitrogen of proteid ; the 
ether extract may contain other constituents along with the fat, 
and the residues may or may not be carbohydrate at all. These 
imperfect data vitiate all our present conclusions as to the require- 
ments of an individual, as the results of all the more recent 
observations are based on analyses carried out in the manner I have 
described. 

It is unfortunate, in the interests of accuracy, that Mr. 
Eowntree has not thought it necessary to point out that his 
results also are vitiated by these imperfections. 

Now as to the standard selected by Mr. Eowntree. 
Referring again to Dr. Dunlop's report, we find that he com- 
pares the day's work of the ordinary male prisoner to the 
day's work of an average free labourer, consisting of eight 
hours of moderately severe bodily labour ; in order to find 
the standard diet necessary he then takes an average of those 
given by six authorities, which proves to be 3,164 calories. 
Mr. Eowntree, instead of taking an average, selects the 
highest, namely, 3,500 calories, which is the amount assigned 
by Dr. Dunlop for convict labour (p. 14). It should be noted 
here how great the differences are which all authorities agree 
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in making between the amounts necessary for different 
degrees of work ; they vary from Playfair's estimate of 1,950 
calories for rest, to Atwater's 4,500 for severe work. 

Having chosen, then, the highest possible estimate for 
adult males, Mr. Bowntree proceeds to calculate its value 
in money, to assign a proportionate amount to women and 
children of various ages, to average men and women with a 
result of 8«. per head of adults, and to average children of all 
ages with a result of 2«. Qd. per child. Upon this basis he 
constructs the following table : — 



Family. 


Food. 


Bent. 


Household 
Sundries. 


Total 




s. d. 


t. 


d. 


*. d. 


s. d. 


1 man . . • * . 


3 01 
3 Oj 


1 


6 


(2 6 
\2 6 


7 


1 woman 


7 


1 man and 1 woman . 


6 01 


2 


6 


ra 2 

13 9 


11 8 


1 man, 1 woman, 1 child . 


8 3f 


14 6 


„ „ 2 children 


10 6 1 
12 9/ 


4 





(-4 4 
14 11 


18 10 


»» »» 3 „ 


21 8 


tf »» 4 „ 


15 0\ 






/5 6 


26 


M ». 6 „ 


17 3 








6 1 


28 10 


» 6 „ 


19 6V 


5 


6 


u 


6 8 


31 8 


»» >» • »» 


21 9 








7 3 


34 6 


It >» 8 „ 


24 0/ 






V7 10 


37 4 



Now let us look at the application of this table, remem- 
bering that it is constructed upon a basis of the needs of a 
man doing convict labour according to Dr. Dunlop, moderate 
labour according to Mr. Eowntree. 

He divides his families below the ' Poverty Line ' into six 
sections. Sections 1 and 2 consist of 349 families : of these 
families 182 are said to have no income, to be earning no 
money ; what sense, then, is there in applying to their needs 
a standard adapted to the needs of a man doing at least eight 
hours a day moderately severe bodily labour ? In some of 
the families, it is true, there may be no adult males ; but if a 
woman is not working, then a lower standard should be 
applied to her also (Dr. Dunlop's standard for unemployed 
males is 2,400, for unemployed females 1,860). But the 
utter inapplicability of the standard may be seen at once by 
glancing at the descriptions of Class A (on pp. 83 sq.), in 
which we are told these sections are included. I quote a few 
cases as examples. 
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1. No occupation, aged sixty-four, has not had his boots 
on for six months. (But he is an adult male, so his needs are 
estimated as those of a man working eight hours a day !) 

20. Regular loafer ; wife sews. 

21. Labourer, not worked for two years. 
26. Two spinsters, professional cadgers. 

32. Old man, aged eighty, brother sixty-three. 

46. Polisher, an invalid and capable of little work # • • 
has spent large earnings in drink. 

49. No occupation, ill and incapable, a * charity man.' 

And so on. Is it not gross exaggeration to estimate the 
nutriment-needs of these people as Mr. Rowntree has done ? 

The exaggeration is only less in degree, but not in kind, 
^vhen we come to Section 3, comprising thirty-eight families, 
where the cause of poverty is that the chief wage-earner is out 
of work. I admit the possibility that in some cases exertion 
may be involved in looking for work ; but it is obviously mis- 
leading to treat these men as working eight hours a day. The 
same applies to Section 4, comprising fifty-one famihes, poor 
through chronic irregularity of employment ; just in so far as 
the work is irregular the needs are less, and a different 
standard should have been used. 

"What, then, are the conclusions to be drawn ? 

1. That the ' Poverty Line ' represents no statistical 
evidence at all, but is merely a summary of impressions made 
upon visitors in the course of a visit which must have been 
frequently, if not always, limited to a few minutes. 

2. That of Mr. Rowntree's 27 per cent, below the ' Poverty 
Line' only 9*91 per cent, are poor because of insufficient 
•income, even according to his own showing. 

3. That the methods by which Mr. Rowntree has estimated 
family incomes are entirely untrustworthy, and cannot b^ 
accepted as measuring the extent of poverty. 

4. That in his application of dietetic standards he has 
obviously exaggerated the intensity of poverty. 

But, it may be argued, even supposing that the ' Poverty 
Line ' is nothing but a picturesque way of talking, does it do 
any harm, and is it not better to have inaccurate statistics 
than none at all ? I think the only answer possible is, that 
the harm done by this picturesque way of talking is serious, 
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and that the misleading statistics are presented in such a 
way as to lead to misdirected action. And for the following 
reasons : — 

Mr. Eowntree claims that he has * rigidly avoided any 
appeal to easy emotions,' but that he hopes to evoke * emotion 
aroused and instructed by precise information.' We have 
considered the sort of information which he offers as * precise,' 
^nd may quote the following as an example of the appeal in 
which he indulges : ' A family Uving upon the scale allowed 
for in this estimate must never spend a penny on railway fare 
or omnibus. They must never go into the country unless 
they walk. They must never purchase a halfpenny news- 
paper or spend a penny to buy a ticket for a popular concert. 
They must write no letters to absent children, for they cannot 
afford to pay the postage. They must never contribute any- 
thing to their church or chapel, or give any help to a neigh- 
bour which costs them money. They cannot save, nor can 
they join sick club or trade-union, because they cannot pay 
the necessary subscriptions' — and so on through a list of 
deprivations, ending with * Should a child fall ill, it must be 
attended by the, parish doctor ; should it die, it must be 
buried by the parish. Finally, the wage-earner must never 
be absent from his work for a single day ' (and this though 
Mr. Eowntree tells us he has allowed in his estimates of 
earnings for illness and broken time !). Again, * every labourer 
who has as many as three children must pass through a time, 
probably lasting for about ten years, when he will be in a 
state of M primary" poverty ; in other words, when he and his 
family will be underfed' (pp. 133, 135). 

Mr. Eowntree does not himself, at any rate in his book, 
make this sensational statement the basis for any social 
policy ; but all the same it does its work. The Daily Chronicle 
writes that: — 

Many classes of low and underpaid workers cannot possibly provide 
for sickness or old age. At the best of times they do not earn enough 
to provide themselves with the elementary wants of life, in the 
shape of food, clothing, or a roof to cover them. Both Mr. Booth 
and Mr. Eowntree have shown that this class is a very considerable 
one. It is idle to suppose that such people can lay anything by in 
voluntary societies for old age and sickness, or can do anything else 
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but foil upon the Poor Law when the infirmities of life beset 
them .... The workman, the woman, and the child are the three 
most helpless classes in the community. As long as they are 
imperfectly protected by social laws and left exposed to the 
unchecked operation of merely economic forces, a comprehensive 
and benevolent Poor Law will be required. 

And from the Times we take the following : — 

At such a time ii; is the big centres of population which suffer 
most, and London most of all. Mr. Charles Booth has familiarised 
us with the fact that in London, after deducting loafers and 
criminals, 29*8 per cei^t. of the people are in perpetual poverty 
owing to the family earnings being less than 21s. per week. This 
vast army of misery — it comprises 1,265,127 persons — can have no 
reserves to fall back upon, and a week's want of work means for 
them actual destitution. 

Look at the practical results of such doctrines as this. 
Take as typical the case already quoted of the dock 
labourer whose family income was stated to be 24s. to 30s. 
for a family of nine. Mr. Eowntree will put him in the 9*91 
per cent, of * primary ' poverty because of earnings insufficient 
to maintain physical efficiency ; Mr. Booth will put him in 
Class A because of the ' very dirty and untidy home.' Both 
draw their ' Poverty Line * ruthlessly over his head. Then 
Mr. Eowntree will condemn him and his family to be seriously 
underfed for ten years, and declares it impossible for him to 
save or join any sick club or trade-union; and the Press 
will cry out for the application of a benevolent Poor Law or 
the opening of relief works. Meanwhile the more sober- 
minded inquirer, who ascertained the real income to be 41s., 
reports * much improvement in this family after some months 
of regular visiting. Savings Bank account now opened.' 

Unfortunately, work of this kind is far more arduous and 
less attractive than the drawing of ' Poverty Lines ' on the 
basis of other people's impressions ; and while one family is 
being lifted, hundreds may be lowered by the policy based 
upon so-called Statistics of Poverty. 

Helen Bosanquet. 
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[Occasional Paper, No. 20. 
Third Series.] 



THE ELBERFELD SYSTEM. 



From time to time during the last forty years there has been 
discussion in England and America about the ' Elberfeld ' 
municipal system of poor relief. In Germany it has been 
gradually adopted by the larger towns. Elsewhere its regula- 
tions have served as an element in the reconsideration and 
readjustment of methods of relief, but rather of voluntary and 
charitable than of Poor Law or statutory assistance. The 
revival of organised charity between the years 1860 and 1870 
in Scotland, and the institution of charity organisation in 
England, were influenced by it ; and suggestions drawn from 
it helped to mould the scheme of the Boston Associated 
Charities. Recently Miss Julie Sutter's book has interested 
a larger public in its methods ; and undoubtedly if there were, 
any proposal for a reform of the Poor Law in connection witlr 
charitable effort and outdoor relief, it would have to be con- 
sidered again in relation to the requirements and organisation 
of poor relief and charity in England. 

The object of this paper is to submit to persons already 
conversant with methods of charitable work and Poor Law 
administration, and personally experienced in the treatment 
of cases of distress, points of interest in the Elberfeld 
system on which they would naturally compare notes if 
discussing questions of relief and assistance with one another* 
Accordingly I have first in part summarised, in part translated,, 
the regulations of the * Elberfeld ' scheme, and I have then 
dealt shortly with a number of supplementary questions, tha 
discussion of which may indicate the conditions under which 
the scheme has been found practicable. These, obviously, 
are almost as important as the scheme itself. It may thua 
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be possible to judge what is the place of the scheme in a 
system of poor relief, and what any useful adaptation of it to 
English conditions would entail. As Berlin and some of the 
larger towns of Germany represent more nearly the conditions 
of London and our larger provincial cities, I have referred to 
other regulations as well as those of Elberfeld — and indeed 
for my text I have used Crefeld and not the Elberfeld rules. 

The Elberfeld system was introduced into Crefeld in 1868, 
through the influence of a man worthy of all recognition in 
the annals of charity — Herr Seyflfardt, one of the founders 
of the national Conferences on Poor Eehef and Charity in 
Germany ; and there may be advantage, in restating the 
subject, to turn to the regulations of another town, just as 
the use of a new metaphor may make explanation of an old 
doctrine more interesting. 

Crefeld is in the province of Diisseldorf, in Ehenish 
Prussia. In 1870 its population was 58,000, in 1900 107,000. 
Its industry consists of the manufacture of silk goods and of 
cotton and woollen weaving. One of the recent articles in 
the Times on industrial conditions in Germany ^ describes the 
town. Women and girls are employed largely in the local 
industries. The birth rate is low ; rents are high ; public- 
houses are many, and expenditure on drink is large. 

With this very brief introduction, I will turn to the system 
itself. 



The Centbal Municipal Organisation for Poor Belief. 

A Central Committee (* The Town Poor Committee ') super- 
vises the administration of the legal poor relief of the town- 
It consists of nine members and a chairman, chosen by the 
Town Council. Two of them must be members of the Council. 
The mayor, or a member of the Town Council appointed by 
him, is the chairman of the Committee, or a member of Com- 
mittee appointed by the Town Council to the post, on the 
recommendation of the Committee itself and with the approval 
of the mayor. Members are appointed for three years ; three 
of them retire each year, but are eligible for re-election. 

> Times, September 19, 1903. 
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The Committee has under its charge the care of all persons 
who need help, and are proved to have a claim on the civil 
parish for poor relief. It is responsible also for the manage- 
ment of the town hospital. It is supported in its administration 
by a sufficient staff of almoners and district supei*intendents 
(of whom more later). It has to ascertain the condition of 
the poorer classes of the population, and the causes of their 
impoverishment ; to make arrangements for its prevention or 
remedy, or to submit proposals on the subject to the town 
authorities. It submits an annual estimate to the Town 
Council for approval, and is authorised to expend sums 
assigned to it for the purposes to which they are appropriated. 
It has also to submit an annual report and accounts. It has 
further to report quarterly to the Town Council whether the 
amount provided for in the annual estimate is likely to suffice. 
If not, it must notify the need of an extra grant in good time. 
Four members are a quorum. It is entitled, and bound, to 
accept voluntary gifts, and to have them applied through the 
district supervisors and almoners for relief in excess of that 
permitted by the allowance scale, to which reference will be 
made later on. 

The Local Organisation. 

There are in Crefeld (with its population of about 
107,000) at least 32 district superintendents and 448 almo- 
ners. The town is divided into 32 poor relief districts, 
each with a district committee, and the districts are subdivided 
into almoners' sections. The district superintendents are 
appointed by the mayor for three years, on the nomination of 
the district committees, and with the approval of the Town 
Council. A third retire annually, but are eligible for re- 
election. The same regulation applies to the almoners. A 
district superintendent has under his charge fourteen almoners' 
sections ; and the section assigned to each almoner is defined 
by streets and the numbers of the houses. The almoners 
meet at least once a fortnight in committee under the presi- 
dency of the district superintendent. All applications for 
relief are made in the first instance to the almoner of the 
section, and are submitted by him to the district committee ; 
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the majority decide, and the almoner has to comply with 
their decision. The chairman has a second and casting vote^ 
and is entitled to object to any decision of the district meeting, 
with a view to having it brought before the Central Committee 
for decision after each meeting. The ' case-papers ' of each 
district are sent to the Central Committee, who in this and 
other ways are required to have a continuous and accurate 
knowledge of the district committees' decisions. They may 
cancel these decisions if they are inconsistent with the facts 
of the case or the regulations ; and they may decide otherwise. 
When it is considered necessary, all the district superinten- 
dents meet the Central Committee in common council, at the 
invitation of the chairman. They give explanations, submit 
doubtful cases, and communicate suggestions addressed to 
them on questions of poor relief which the district meetings 
are not competent to decide. 

Every fortnight the relief — as allowed by the central 
poor relief committee — is handed to each district superinten- 
dent in cash or in orders for relief in kind ; and he in turn 
hands his quota to each almoner for his section. For all 
expenditure the almoner accounts to the superintendent, the 
superintendent to the Central Committee. 



The Belief System. 

Apart from any voluntary gifts of which it may have 
the disposal, the Central Committee is responsible for the 
necessary relief of applicants only, and such relief only is 
payable from the funds of the civil parish. Necessity is 
tested by a standard: if inquiry shows that the income 
is less than that required by the standard, it is supplemented ; 
if not, the case is refused, so far as oflBcial relief is concerned. 
The definitions of the eligible claimant and the standard are 
as follows : — 

f A poor person who needs help and is unable to woi^k is 
relieved from the resources of the city, if he applies or if some 
one applies on his behalf, and if no one else is both liable for 
his relief and able to relieve him, or if private charity does 
not provide for him. 
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A poor person who needs help, but is able to work, is 
relieved on the same conditions' temporarily, but subject to 
the further proviso that he must show that he has striven 
honestly, though without result, to obtain work and a wage 
for himself (trm Arbeit und eigenen Verdienst bemuht hat). 
He is obliged also to perform any work which may be found 
for him and for which he has strength. 

Persons living alone and heads of families whose income 
is sufficient for providing for themselves and their families 
whatever is absolutely necessary (unabweislich notwendi^e^ for 
their maintenance have no claim for relief. 

There are two relief scales, a normal scale and a manmum 
scale, whkh is not to be exceeded. * ^ 

The amount necessary for weekly subsistence for food, 
clothing, and lodging calculated on the highest scale is this : — 

8 marks (say shillings) to the b3ad of the family. 

2 marks for the wife living witfe tier husband. 

1*40 mark daoh child till leaving ci^hool. ' > 

2 marks each child after leaving school. , 

8 marks for a single person. , 

4*50 marks for persons over 60 unable to work. 

The normal scale is lower. 

Thus, if we take a family of five whfere no iiicome is 
forthcoming, the normal and the maximum scales of the 
* absolutely necessary ' would stand thus : — 

Normal scale. ^ximum scale. 

Marks . . Marks 

Man, wife, and three children 4*75 .., 7 

Rent 1-60 ... 2*20 

6-25 , 9-20 



Thus there is a margin left for discrimination. In so far as 
income is available from any source, it is supplemented to the 
amount necessary. 

The relief is given in cash or in kind, with coal a» well in 
winter weather. Children who cannot go to school without 
them have clothes, a full outfii or less ; aitd the almoner is 
required to see that they aife properly used. School books 
also are supplied. Under certain conditions the municipal 
taxes and also the State taxes^a^e remitted. 
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The Duties of the District Superintendent and 
THE Almoner, 

'The ofSces of district superintendent and almoner are 
honorary offices, which citizens are bound to undertake. To 
fill them wdrthily requires much practical charity (neighbour- 
love) and a strong sense of justice, which qualities are 
necessary to enable the officer to ascertain by careful exami- 
nation what amount of relief is required, and to judge whether 
the relief granted (Almosen) will tend to support and promote 
laziness and moral deterioration.' The superintendent and 
the almoner must be imremitting in their efforts to ensure 
that the poor of the district who are unable to work and are 
in need of help should be suitably assisted, and that those 
who are able to work and are relieved temporarily should be 
kept to work and earn their own wage {Arbeit und Verdiemt). 
If the latter refuse the work that is provided or throw it up, 
section 861 of the Criminal Code must be enforced against 
them (see page 252). 

The new almoner is inducted by his predecessor, and is 
taken by him into the dwellings of the poor in the section, 
informed of their circumstances, &c. The superintendent is 
the link between the Central Committee — the guiding authority 
— and the almoners of the district. All communications 
between the two pass through his hands, and he gives unity 
to the whole organisation. To make sure that the poor in 
his district are treated justly and suitably, he must ascertain 
their circumstances at first hand and personally by visiting 
them, as often as he thinks fit, either alone or with the 
almoner. Once a year at least he must make a joint visit 
with the almoner. He has to see that the * Instructions to 
Almoners ' are carried out, and, supported by a sense of civic 
responsibility on the part of the almoners, he has to ensure 
that the cases are treated consistently and on definite 
principles. 

The almoner has only four cases (families or single 
persons) under his care. If he has more than this number, 
portions of the sections thus over-burdened should be trans- 
ferred to other sections whose duties are lighter. The rule, 
however, does not apply to times of exceptional distress, nor 
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if the cases exceeding four in number are teruporary or are 
simple cases of old people nearly or quite unable to work and 
in receipt of continuing allowances. 

If an applicant leaves a section, the almoner forwards his 
case papers to the almoner of the section where the applicant 
is going to stay, but four weeks before the time of removals 
the almoner has to bring those in receipt of relief under close 
surveillance, so as to prevent their becoming homeless. 
Until an applicant who moves has actually taken up his 
abode in his new quarters he remains for the time being 
under the care of his present almoner. If applicants who 
are being assisted become homeless, and can find no dwelling 
in the district in which they have Uved hitherto, the almoner 
may procure one for them outside the district, and, if 
necessary, guarantee the rent for a quarter, entering the fact 
that he has done so in the case papers before he hands them 
over. 

The almoner has to visit his poor at their houses con- 
stantly, once a fortnight at least. He has to enter on the 
case papers all changes in the membership of the family, to 
ascertain accurately any changes in their income, to see that 
all gifts of clothes, &c., are properly used. He has to 
remonstrate with the family for any untidiness or want of 
manners that come to his notice, and urge them to be orderly, 
clean, well behaved, commending to the parents the import- 
ance of bringing up their children well and taking care that 
they go to school regularly, and to the children respect for 
their parents and the duty of assisting them ; and in general, 
invested with authority as the representative of the munici- 
pality, the almoner has to exert a salutary influence on the 
moral sense of the poor. 

The names of all children whose parents receive relief are 
notified to the school authorities with all particulars. The 
latter send their report to the Central Committee, which in 
its turn informs the district superintendents of all absences 
from school of two half-days and more, so that, if necessary, 
attendance may be enforced by a withdrawal of the whole or 
part of the relief. 

When an application for poor relief from the pubUc 
funds is made to him, the almoner has to ascertain the 

r2 
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circumstances of the applicant in as complete a manner as 
possible by questioning and by personal investigation at the 
home and elsewhere. If he concludes that relief is not 
necessary, he may refuse at once, reporting the fact and his 
reasons to the next district meeting. If he thinks tiiat help is 
necessary, he has first to consider three points : (1) whether 
the applicant has a settlement in the town ; (2) if other persons 
are under obligation to help either under statute or by 
reason of any contract with a local sick or trade fund, and are 
capable of doing so, &c. ; in that case he refers the applicant 
to them in the first instance; and (3) whether there are 
other members of the family, and if so, how many. If the 
almoner ascertains that the applicant has no settlement in the 
town, he notes the fact on the case papers, and the Central 
Committee conduct the further inquiry as to domicile in 
co-operation with the Police Department for the notification 
of addresses (p. 14). 

Next (4) with a view to ascertaining the applicant's earn- 
ings, the almoner s^ids a paper of searching questions to the 
employer. If on this preliniinary inquiry it has been decided 
to make a grant, which it proves necessary to continue, the 
almoner must, each time before submitting his proposal for a 
renewal of the grant, check as far as possible the statements 
which have been made as to the earnings and industry of the 
applicant through his wages book and in other ways. (In 
cases of continuing inability to work on the part of the head 
of a family, or a member of it, a doctor's certificate is 
required.) 

The results of all these inquiries are entered on the case 
pampers, similar to those used by Charity Organisation 
Societies, together with a complete and accurate statement of 
the facts on which a grant was made and the amount of it 
fixed. The case papers form a record of the case during its 
treatment. Births, deatiis, and marriages, should they occur, 
are entered upon them ; increase or decrease in the family 
income ; and the doctor's certificate if the head of the family 
or any of its members are unable to work. At the close of 
the year the case papers are sent to the central office, and, 
except in simple cases, new case papers are issued to continue 
the record. 
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If, on the information he has obtained, the almoner 
thinks that relief is necessary, he submits the case to the 
next district committee meeting. He does not relieve it 
before the committee meeting unless it is urgent and the cir- 
cumstances are entirely exceptional, and before doing so he is 
advised to consult his district superintendent. He has also 
to report the matter in detail to the committee, and submit 
it to them for ratification. 

At the district meeting all decisions are minuted in 
detail. If the almoner makes a recommendation for relief 
not justified by the facts of the case as ascertained, or con- 
trary to the standing instructions, or on insufficient informa- 
tion, it must be rejected or postponed. The committee 
decides by vote, meets fortnightly, and has a quorum of eight, 
and the chairman has a second or casting vote^ 



The Administration of the Outdoor Eelief. 

Generally speaking, the scale acts as a test whether relief 
should or should not be given, but a small income mu^t on 
no account be taken as constituting in itself a claim for 
public relief. The case must be decided on a consideration 
of all its facts and circumstances. Out-relief in excess of 
the scale may only be given — 

(1) In so far as voluntary contributions for supple- 
menting such relief have been placed at the disposal of the 
Central Committee ; or 

(2) In individual and exceptional cases, which have, 
however, to be separately minuted with reasons for the 
decision. 

As a rule the district committee grant no relief for a 
longer period than a fortnight. Before a further grant is 
made a further report is required. The committee decide 
on each grant — whether it is to be in cash or in kind. Con- 
tinuous relief is never given for more than a week at a time. 
Relief given in payment of rent to prevent houselessness 
may be retained till the end of the quarter, and must in that 
case be paid direct to the landlord. It must be withheld if 
there is a suspicion that it will be used for other purposes. 
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If furniture is lent by the committee, they must safeguard 
it against the landlord's claims. 

The poor whp receive relief from the town are granted 
gratuitously medical and surgical aid, drugs, mattresses, 
coverlets, spectacles, trusses and bandages, and coffins. 

The poor, for the purposes of medical relief, are divided 
into the assisted and non-assisted poor. The medical officers 
attend the poor who are already being assisted on receipt of 
a notification from the Central Committee. They receive 
from that committee a list of the assisted poor in their dis- 
tricts, apd after each meeting of the district committee are 
informed of cases in which relief has been withdrawn and 
new cases which have occurred. If the family of the person 
assisted includes grown-up: children, the latter are also 
entitled to medical attendance, even though their names are 
not on the list. The almoner notifies to the medical officer 
all cases in which medical reUef is required between the 
meetings of the district committee. 

To the poor not in receipt of relief, the non-assisted poor, 
in exceptional circumstances, free medical aid may also be 
provided at the instance of the almoner until the next 
meeting, subject to the condition that they should, as far as 
possible, ascertain beforehand what their circumstances are, 
and more particularly whether they belong to a local or 
trade sick fund. Such grants of medical aid have to be 
ratified by the district committee. If the medical officer 
thinks it desirable, he may continue the treatment for a 
fortnight. 

Indoor Belief. 

On the recommendation of the district committee the 
Central Committee decides on the admission of homeless, 
infirm, or senile persons to the town poor house (Verpjle- 
ungshaus) or into the Cornelius Stift, or their admission to 
the poor houses of religious bodies, organisations, or other 
institutions, as well as on the admission of orphans to 
denominational orphanages or into families. On the joint 
recommendation of the medical officer and the almoner the 
Central Committee grants admissions to the town infirmary, 
and it decides also, after considering the opinion of the dis- 
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trict committee^ wliether the applicant is to pay or be treated 
free of charge. The district superintendents report to it 
fortnightly for consideration and settlement all cases in which 
they have granted provisional orders for gratuitous treat- 
ment ; absolutely urgent cases are admitted at once. 



Development of the Organisation for Public Belief 
IN Germany and England. 

I now turn to supplementary questions, touching first on 
the more general and then on the more detailed. At the 
Beformation the problem of the reorganisation of the methods 
of poor reUef was very similar in Germany and in England 
and Scotland. The general conception of a scheme of re- 
organisation included the following points : that the charitable 
endowments should form part of a public or quasi-civic 
administration; that there should be provision for inquiry 
and the treatment of cases by the appropriate institution ; 
that reformatory methods of treatment should be put in 
force in the case of the idle and profligate ; that labour 
should be required partly as a test, partly as a means of 
maintenance ; and that voluntary alms should, if necessary, 
be supplemented by town grants or compulsory personal 
gifts. This general scheme admitted of almost endless 
variations in detail. In its normal development it preserved, 
in a more or less close connection with the civic authorities, 
a system of personal charitable reUef . In its extremer forms 
it led either to the decentralisation of relief and its assump- 
tion by the church parishes and religious organisations, with 
very Uttle unity of effort or purpose, or it expanded into 
a Poor Law system like that adopted in England, which 
effectually broke the continuity of development and eventually 
substituted a system of statutory rate-provided relief, admin- 
istered by paid officers acting under elected bodies, for 
voluntary alms and personal service. Thus Poor Law institu- 
tions for all responsible purposes superseded those that were 
voluntary and endowed ; and the charitable element was 
eliminated from official administration. 

The former method, with its many variations, prevailed 
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in Germany ^ till, with the growth of unifying interests in 
that country, it has now, though not without considerable 
variations in detail, assumed a common form in the Elberfeld 
system, whose jubilee of fifty years has just been celebrated. 
In England the Poor Law has prevailed for the three hundred 
years during which the system of civic and voluntary relief, 
with all its divergencies and anomahes, has been in force 
in Germany. Clearly, then, the presumptions as to the 
adaptability of the people to an Elberfeld scheme in 
Germany and in England are very different. In England 
the people have to reacquire a sense of voluntary and 
personal responsibility in regard to poor reUef which in 
Germany has never been lost ; and some consideration must 
also be given to another question. The large towns of 
Germany are of comparatively recent growth, as the indus- 
trial development of Germany is of recent date. In England 
there has been a largely developed industrial system for more 
than a hundred years, which has engrossed the attention and 
absorbed the daily and continuing interest of the large mass 
of the people, and has thus in a large measure tended to 
dissociate them from voluntary personal service, for which 
indeed the organisation of the community either on the side 
of voluntary charity or public administration gave them but 
little scope. And further, no widespread disciplinary influ- 
ence such as popular education or military service has 
prevailed here for a hundred years to regularise national 
thought and habituate it to the personal performance of 
minor civic duties. These are considerations preliminary to 
a discussion of the Elberfeld or any other system, possibly 
better and better adapted to our English conditions. 

The Claim for Public Eelief. 

The general claim for poor relief in Germany has in 
recent years been developed somewhat as follows : — 

By the law on Eelief- Settlement (1870) the responsibility 

^ TiU 1844 this method continued in Scotland with, in some places, the 
system of districts and voluntary helpers for the administration of local 
relief. Under the new industrial conditions of the end of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century, and the immense influx of 
population to the larger towns, the system was considered imworkable, 
and, falling into confusion, was superseded by the new Scottish Poor Law 
of 1846. 
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of the separate states of Germany to their own citizens has 
been broadened out to a responsibility. for Germans generally, 
subject to certain restrictions. A German in any state of the 
Federation is entitled to be treated as an 'Inlander' in 
reference to the kind and amount of the public relief to be 
granted to him in case of need, and in reference to his 
acquiring or losing .a relief-settlement. This public relief is 
administered through Unions, Place-Unions {Ortsarmenver- 
hdnde)y and Provincial Unions {Landcurmenverhdnde). The 
former are, generally speaking, identical with the civil parish ; 
the latter, which, as a rule, consist of a number of the Place- 
Unions, are large areas. In East Prussia every circuit or 
Kreis forms a Provincial Union, whereas, on the other hand, 
the provinces of Brandenburg (less Berlin), Saxony, Posen, 
&c., each form one Provincial Union. On the financial side 
these Provincial Unions have an important bearing on poor 
relief. 

Settlement is acquired by two years' residence after the 
age of eighteen ; and there is settlement on the part of the 
wife by marriage and on the part of children by parentage. 

Each state, while accepting the law of Eelief-Settlement, 
makes its own regulations for carrying it out. By a further 
clause of this law, every German who is in need of help 
is entitled to provisional relief from the Union in which he 
happens to be when his need arises. This provisional relief 
is granted subject to a claim for reimbursement as against 
the Union of Settlement, or to the transfer of the applicant. 

Again, by this law the Unions are required to provide the 
necessary medica.1 treatment and care to persons who are in 
service or employment for wage or salary, &c., who fall ill ; 
and in these cases, too, the Union may be recouped by the 
Union of Settlement for any expenditure incurred after 
(thirteen now) six weeks. 

There are thus in non-resident cases two forms of relief — 
provisional relief and temporary medical relief. In regard to 
both of these classes in Prussia, a great part of the cost falls on 
the Provincial Unions if the Union authorities can report that 
they cannot ascertain the applicant's settlement, or, more 
precisely now, that the applicant has no settlement. Non- 
settled cases are a charge on the Provincial Union — an area 
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with which we might compare in England the county or an 
aggregation of counties. 

In Prussia the Provincial Union has also to provide for 
the custody, treatment, and care of lunatics, idiots, epileptics, 
deaf mutes, and the blind who need help, and to make grants 
in aid to Unions who cannot fulfil their legal obligations 
without their help. Owing to these charges the expenditure on 
pubUc relief in the province of West Prussia, for instance, has 
increased 64 per cent, in twenty years — from about £12,488 
to about iS19,211 — small sums, perhaps, when compared with 
similar expenditure in this country, but justifying the remark 
that on the part of the parishes it is only human nature to be 
rid of the unpleasant burthen of payment, while the charges 
for the unsettled poor continually increase, for the vagrants 
are provincial poor (Landarmen). * They go along settled 
routes and look out for a place with a comfortable but slackly 
managed infirmary, and there ask for help.' ^ 

This adjustment of the cost of relief suggests why all non- 
settled cases are by the town instructions at once referred 
to the almoner to the Central Town Committee, and further 
inquiry is made by that committee through the police. 



The Police. 

The organisation of the police is elaborate, and its super- 
vision of the individual much more close than in England. 
Each individual is obUged to have a dossier testifying to his 
identity and career. The people are, so to speak, individualised 
for State purpoaes at the outset of life, and are * marked 
men ' in that sense. A person coming to the town or moving 
to another house has to notify his address to the poUce at an 
office for the purpose (Einwohner-Melde-Amt), and this office 
is at the disposal of the Central Poor Committee for inquiry 
in non-settled cases.^ * So complete is the surveillance 
exercised over the community that the name, address, and 
calling of every inhabitant are known, that a stranger 
arriving in Berlin and desiring to make his way to the most 

^ ' Die Verteilung der Armenlasten,* p. 27 ; * Schriften des Deutschen 
Vereins fiir Armenpflege und Wohlthatigkeit/ 
^ * Gesetz-Unterstiitzungswohnaitz,* § 63. 
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insignificant August Schulze or Fritz Miiller in the city can 
learn at once where he lives, the street, the number, how 
many stairs high, right or left of the landing, how long he 
has been there, and any other details that may be desired.' ^ 

So far as investigation is concerned, this represents a great 
simplification of work. The almoner and the district com- 
mittee are greatly assisted in a very troublesome duty. Also, 
as in Berlin, the Central Committee {Armen-Direktion) is ready 
to take up investigations that are difficult or would take up 
too much of the time of the almoner.^ 

Deterbence. 

The German system is one of outdoor relief, but besides 
being safeguarded by police information it has also a de- 
terrent side. 

The principles of relief are (1) that those should be 
relieved who are unable to support themselves by their own 
work owing to infirmity or to the death of those on whom they 
have been dependent ; (2) that for the able-bodied temporary 
relief only is forthcoming ; ^ and (3) the reUef must not be, to 
use our English phrase, * more eligible ' than the self-main- 
tenance of the free labourer. These conditions necessitate 
some method of deterrence over and above the strictness of 
inquiry. This deterrent method can only be either reduced 
relief or relief under less acceptable terms — as, for instance, 
in a poor-house or workhouse. 

Thus, in Berlin, in the case of heads of families who fail to 
prove that they are really trying to get work and have been 
repeatedly homeless, it is referred to the Central Cornmittee 
{Armen-Direktion) to settle whether they should have their 
rent paid or be sent to the Poor Law shelter.^ And it is 
recognised that the offer of institutional relief is necessary in 
many instances as a test in the case of the able-bodied. In 
Saxony there are thirty institutions like our workhouses, 
for the reception of the idle and the care of the infirm. In 
Prussia there are three classes of these institutions. Houses 

^ * Germany and the GermanH.' Wm. Herbert Dawson, § 68. 
' Berlin * Anweisung/ § 86. ' Berlin * Anweisung/ § 41. 

* Berlin * Anweisung,' § 63. 
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of Correction, Poor-workhouses, and Poor-houses. Of the 
first there are twenty-four under the care of the Provincial 
Unions (Landarmenverbdnde). These only to a small extent 
are used exclusively for putting beggars and vagrants to work. 
The larger number contain poor people — 10 per cent, of whom 
at least are infirm. Their inmates number 12,000, and more 
than tvlro-thirds have been in them repeatedly, about one-third 
more than three times. The second-class. Poor-workhouses, 
contain many who could not be kept otherwise. Hence the 
necessity there as in England of institutional discipline, the 
provision for occupation, &c., and methods partly alleviative, 
partly almost penal. Besides these, again, there are the Poor- 
houses.* 

Besides this, the newcomer who has just acquired a settle- 
ment in the town with, presumably, some intention of obtain- 
ing relief, may have to be treated deterrently. In Berlin it 
is suggested that he be given the merest relief or be referred 
to the hospital of the workhouse.^ 

Admissions to institutions are arranged by the Central 
Committee ; indeed, practically, apart from recommendation, 
the district committee and almoner have no responsibility 
in that respect. This again immensely simplifies their task. 

But there are further means of deterrence, evidently most 
necessary in connection with an outdoor allowance system 
of poor relief. 

If a man who is able to work refuses work that has been 
provided, or throws it up without reasonable excuse, the 
District Committee notifies the case to the Central Committee, 
and they can take action under the criminal law.^ This enacts 
as follows : — 

Anyone may be punished by imprisonment (1) who goes 
about as a vagrant; (2) who gives way to play, drink, or 
idleness, and so reduces himself to a state in which he has to 
apply to the authorities for means for the maintenance of 
himself and of those dependent on him ; or (3) who receives 
public poor relief, but from unwillingness to labour refuses to 
do work which the authorities have provided and for which 
he has sufficient strength ; or (4) who after the loss of his 

^ * Die Armenpflege,' E. Mlinsterberg, p. 127. 
« Berlin * Anweisung,* § 46. ^' Strafgesetzbuch/ §§ 861, 362. 
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place, within a period fixed by the authorities, has not found 
another situation, and cannot show that he has used all 
diligence to find it ; or (5) who, although he can maintain 
those for whose support he is liable and is called upon by 
the authorities to do so, fails to fulfil his obligations, and 
is thereby reduced to apply to the authorities for means to 
maintain them. On conviction the court may order that the 
prisoner, after his term of imprisonment, should be banded 
over to the District Police authorities for detention in a 
house of correction for any period up to two years or be put 
to labour that is of public utility. It cannot be said that 
our Vagrancy Acts deal so simply and completely with the 
pauperism of the drunkard and the idle as does this law. 
Such enactments, enforced by a rigorous police, and coupled 
with the close scrutiny of inquiry by an almoner living on 
the spot and dealing with only one or two cases, must help 
to stiffen an outdoor reUef system and protect it by further 
deterrence. 

Eblations. 

Eolations are liable for the support of relations, as in 
England — that is to say, relations in the direct line are 
mutually liable, father for son, son for father, and so on. 
Neglect of family responsibilities, due to many causes, is said 
to be greatly increasing.^ 

The Constitution of the Town Pooe Committbb. 

It will have been noticed that the Central Committee is 
composed of persons selected from the Town Council plus co- 
opted members. Thus the Town Council holds the key to the 
position, and to understand the Elberfeld system and the 
means and influences available for the appointment of co-opted 
members, district superintendents, and almoners it is neces- 
sary to take into account the franchise on which the Town 
Council itself is elected. 

The municipal franchise in Germany is very high com- 
pared with our English system. Statistics show that in 

» Cf. Berlin * Anweisung,* § 44, and proceedings of the conference of 
the Verein far Armenpflege nnd Wohlthatigkeit in regard to assistance 
from relations, p. 17 (1900). 
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the communal elections of Berlin in 1887, 66*82 per cent, of 
the registered electors abstained from voting, and in one 
class of voters 72-4.^ 

The phrase ' class of voters ' requires explanation, and 
I am indebted to Mr, Percy Ashley for a reference which 
illustrates the system of franchise and voting. ^ To bel a 
qualified voter in Halle a person must be a male citizen of 
the Prussian State, independent, i.e. under no tutelage or 
guardianship, judicial or otherwise, and twenty-four years of 
age; he must for a year previous to the election (1) have 
been a resident of the city ; (2) have received no public poor 
relief; (3) have paid the local taxes assessed upon him; 
(4) and either (a) own a dwelling-house in the city, or (b) carry 
on an independent business with the aid of at least two 
assistants; or (c) have been assessed either to the State 
income tax or at the fictitious normal rate of at least four 
marks, or at an income of 660 to 900 marks.' ^ 

The electors are divided into three classes according to 
the amount of direct taxes which they pay to the city, district, 
province, and State. They are entered on a list according 
to the total taxation which each pays. Those that pay the 
first third of the taxation, working from the top of the list 
downwards, form the first class. In Halle, with a population 
of rather more than 100,000, they numbered 140. Those 
who paid the next third, 914 in number, formed the second 
class. Those who paid the third third, numbering 16,645, 
formed the third class. Each class was entitled to elect 
eighteen members — that is, a third of the members of 
Council. But many of those on the lists were not qualified 
otherwise under the conditions above stated ; hence in 1899 
only 43, 56, and 54 per cent, of the several classes voted. 

On these conditions the management of a city is prac- 
tically in the hands of a small number of the largest tax- 
payers. Some 1,054 persons in Halle — Classes I. and II. — 

^ Dawson, p. 62. 

^ * Mtinicipal Administration in Gennany/ by Edward J. James. 
* Studies in Political Science.* Chicago. 

The population of Halle was 101,000 in 1890. In 1900 the suburbs 
were annexed, and the last census, 1900, gives the population for the 
town thus enlarged as 166,609. The figures in the text refer to 1899— 
that is, before the enlargement. 
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of whom only about one-half voted, choose two-thirds of the 
members of the Town Council. 

Now it is quite clear that a system of decentralised and 
individual work may be held together by the careful selection 
of honorary officers under a government of this kind, which it 
would be extremely difficult to organise and control on a more 
democratic basis; and one has only to compare our local 
franchise with that I have described to see at once that the 
Central Poor Committee in a German town has a very 
different position from that of a Board of Guardians in Eng- 
land, or even a County or Borough Council, and that its 
position is much more independent. If this be so, any intro- 
duction of the Elberfeld system would entail, if it were to 
work effectually, an adjustment of our whole method of poor 
relief in relation to popular control. 

In the co-option of members, I should add, the Town 
Council sometimes appoints to the Central Poor Committee 
persons not necessarily acquainted with poor reUef, or, adopt- 
ing another and better policy, gives many of the seats on 
the Committee to district superintendents. By the Prussian 
law a member need not be a citizen possessed of the muni- 
cipal vote.^ 

But whatever differences there may be in detail, the 
Town Council, which represents primarily the classes which 
possess large property, appoints every member of the Central 
Poor Committee, while their mayor appoints, on the nomina- 
tion of the District Committees, every district superintendent 
and almoner ; and the mayor in a German town ' is generally 
a trained jurist and as much a public official as an English 
town clerk.' In Berlin the Central Armen-Direktion is a 
subordinate part of the Town Council. The Town Council 
appoints the voting members of the District Committees, who 
are the almoners. Out of these the District Committee elects 
its own district superintendent, and further members of the 
Town Councils, to whom the district of the Poor Committee 
is assigned for examination (zur Recherche) are also voting 
members. 

* Krech, * Untersttltzungswohnsitz/ p. 108. 
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The Statutory Obligation op Sbbvicb. 

Akin to this is another condition essential to any con- 
tinued enforcement of personal service in poor relief, which 
must often be carried on under conditions which require 
considerable sacrifice of time and the disregard of individual 
interests. 

Non-service as a district superintendent or almoner is 
permissible only in cases in which there is continuous illness, 
or business obliges long absences ; or in cases of old age — 
sixty years and upwards— or if other reasons are alleged 
which are satisfactory to the authorities and not contrary to 
the law. The penalty for refusal to serve is loss of franchise 
for from three to six years and the payment of an eighth to a 
fourth more in rates. A period of service entitles the citizen 
to a period of non-service. 

Vabutions of System. 

There are many variations in the system, of which one or 
two may be mentioned. Centralisation is sometimes pushed 
further than it is in the Crefeld or Elberfeld rules. The 
District Committees in some towns have no right to spend 
money on relief.^ This the Central Committee settles on the 
recommendation of the District Committee and the almoner. 
Cases are thus checked and considered twice over. Also 
sometimes, instead of the almoners for sections, there are 
almoners for cases, and the cases are distributed by the 
District Superintendent to particular almoners, not to the 
almoners of sections. This, it is said, leads to a better adjust- 
ment of almoners to cases. 

In Hamburg, Berlin, and in some large towns, to facilitate 
alike control and decentralisation in a large population, an 
additional storey, so to speak, is added to the edifice. Between 
the Central Municipal Committee and the District is inserted 
a division or circle (Kreise), which consists of a group of 
districts. Thus in Berlin, where there are 302 Poor Com- 
mittees, or District Committees, they are grouped, ten or 

^ See generally the papers on the Elberfeld system in the Beport on 
the Organisation of Charities snbniitted to the International Congress of 
Charities, Chicago, 1898. 
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fifteen together, in nine divisions in connection with a member 
of the Central Committee ; and every month the Chairmen of 
the Poor Committees in the division are summoned to discuss 
matters, including, for instance, excessive expenditure in relief 
or cases in which some unusual action has been taken. Thus 
the influence of the Central Committee is increased without 
greater centralisation. Generally speaking, the system is 
held together by the co-operation of the Chairmen of the 
Committees with one another and with the Chairman of the 
Central Committee and its members.^ 

In many towns now both men and women serve as 
almoners. In Berlin both serve on the District Committees 
and as almoners. 

An Allowance System. 

The system is an allowance system like our outdoor reUef . 
In the usual sense of the word it is not charitable. It is 
statutory and limited. It deals with destitution, and provides 
only * necessary relief.' Its definitions are similar to those 
on which, theoretically, the Poor Law administration in 
England since 1834 has been based. Directly at least it 
is not more preventive of distress than the English system, 
though indirectly through the almoners it may be — a point 
difficult to settle absolutely. From the Berlin regulations it 
appears that it is the rule to act on applications, but action 
may be taken on a notification that there is distress in any 
particular case. 

The assumption on which the scheme of reUef is founded 
is that there is a minimum subsistence necessary for the 
preservation of Ufe according to the social and economic 
conditions of the time ; and that "this subsistence only should 
be supplied or, if in part forthcoming, supplemented. 
Wherever in England * relief scales ' are used, some such 
argument is applied unconsciously ; and the advocates of 
the method would urge that it tends to adequacy in relief. 
This contention hardly suffices however. The method 

^ On March 81, 1900, the District Oommittets for the public outdoor 
relief numbered 802, honorary Superintendents, 292 ; yice-Presidtnts, 
299, and members, including the superintendents and vice-superintendents, 
8,816. 
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accentuates the relief side of the problem of the individual 
case, and would, one would think, tend to reUance on the 
Poor Fund for a part at least of the minimum subsistence ; 
for it suggests that, provided income be less than a certain 
amount, the town may make good the difference. The 
safeguard against this is the strictness of the inquiry and 
the closeness of the almoner's supervision and his power, 
supported if necessary by legal measures (p. 16), to make 
the family put forward its utmost efforts to provide the 
necessary income. This is, however, in any case a very 
difficult task, involving often a change in long-standing 
habits and the fulfilment of responsibilities neglected in the 
past ; and a pubUc allowance system connected with it is, in 
the opinion of many, rather a hindrance than a help. 

The adoption of reUef scales is by no means universal. 
Some towns relieve according to the needs of the case without 
fixed rules. Some, as for instance Berlin, according to a 
maximum — twenty marks within the month — for grants in 
excess of which the Circuit {Kreise) Meeting has to give its 
sanction. Others, like Elberfeld and Crefeld, adopt a scale 
of relief according to the number of individuals in the 
family. 

Charities. 

On the German system it is generally desired to insist on 
the difference between public or official relief and charity or 
private benevolence. It is pointed out that the administra- 
tors of official relief can only provide what is 'absolutely 
necessary,' and that they cannot pay debts or make loans ; 
and the District Committees are instructed not to check the 
liberality of charity or by their decisions reduce the amounts 
that charitable people might, but for their intervention, be 
willing to give.^ In some towns a strongly developed 
Benevolent Association for the provision of relief in kind or 
for some department of work for the care of children, for 
instance, may make the encroachment of public relief un- 
necessary in a whole field of philanthropic activity. Many 
local differences in the expenditure and methods of pubUc 
relief may, it is said, be understood by reference to the local 
* Cf. * Anweisung,' Berlin, § 46. 
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development of private cl^arity.^ In the South German 
States especially, representatives of charities are oflBcially 
recognised as members of the local Poor Committees. There 
are also in many towns * information oflBces ' as to charities and 
for charitable work ; and there are, e,g. atElberfeld and Crefeld, 
liadies' Associations (Frauen-Vereine), which are organised 
in districts in close co-operation with the Poor Administra- 
ticm; and dsewhere the nurses and visitors of charitable 
societies are largely employed by the administrators of official 
relief. 

The endowed charities have in part gravitated to the 
official organisation of relief, in part remain independent. 
But they are in many instances a considerable factor in the 
local administration. 

In some towns the expenditure may thus be divided, 
1896-97 ' :— 



Frankfort-on-Oder 

Crefeld 

Ltibeck 



Public Poor 
ReUef 



Town 



M. 

117,987 
673,878 
148,996 




Private 
Benevolent 
Associations 



M. 

68,687 
205,994 
347,679 




This comparison suggests considerable differences in both 
local conditions and in details of administration. At Liibeck 
there are several differences of method and there are many 
endowments. 

One large branch of work which in England is in great 
part in the hands of charity is in Germany in charge of the 
municipal administration— the care of orphan and neglected 
children. This, again, marks an important difference in 
organisation. Charity in these circumstances is freed from 
the responsibility of some of its most exacting demands.^ 

^ * Beitrage zur Armenstatistik. I.' Gustav Fischer, Jena. 
* Cf. Miinsterberg, p. 61, and the ' Schrifteu des Deutschen Vereins 
fiir Armenpflege.' 

s 2 
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Statistics. 

It is diflBcult — without a detailed analysis almost impos- 
sible — to compare the pauperism of German with that of 
English towns. The returns do not admit of it. The 
pauperism of Crefeld (1900) by year count is returned at 2-8. 
The ofi&cial expenditure on poor relief is returned (1900) at 
about £23,588. But, again, to compare this expenditure with 
that of an English town would necessitate a consideration of 
many points beyond the limits of my space here. It will be 
noted that there is no poor rate. The moneys required for 
the poor administration are granted on estimate from the 
general fund of the municipality. 

Apart from other evidence, however, the following figures 
indicate that probably the cost of relief, and in many places 
the number of applicants, are tending to increase in 
Germany : — 

Between 1894 and 1901 Hamburg shows a decrease in the 
monthly average of cases of continuing outdoor reUef from 
8'31 per cent, to 2*51. But the recipients of outdoor sick 
relief increased between 1900 and 1901 2 per cent., and of 
the indoor between 1896 and 1901 26 per cent. In Prank- 
fort-on-Main between 1888-9 and 1900 the population 
increased 59 per cent., the persons in receipt of indoor and 
outdoor relief 68 per cent. At Elberfeld the population 
between 1889-90 and 1900-1901 uacreased 27 per cent., the 
average number of cases in receipt of outdoor relief 15 per 
cent., and cases of sick relief 67 per cent. 

In Berlin the population has increased 10 per cent, since 
1896 (1896-1901), but between 1895-6 and 1902-3 the 
recipients of general grants of outdoor relief had increased 
from 26,069 to 33,160, or 27'2 per cent., and the grants 
themselves from 4,142,286 marks (1895-6) to 5,618,857 marks 
(1901-2), or 35-6 per cent. The number of mothers and 
children in receipt of child relief (PJlegegeld) had increased 
respectively 23-1 and 21-1 between 1895-6 and 1902-3, while 
since the latter year the amount spent in extra relief (Extra- 
Unterstiitzung), had (1901-2) increased by 1,037,469 marks, 
or 53 per cent. Comparing 1889-90 and 1899-1900, the 
recipients of continuous outdoor relief have increased 57*79 
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per cent., and the expenditure on such outdoor relief by 
92'45 per cent., while the population (1890-1900) has 
increased 19 per cent. 

For these and other movements in pauperism there are 
no doubt many causes ; but it is only right to take them into 
account. They suggest that, while no doubt there has been an 
increase in the mean pauperism of London (January 1 and 
July 1) in the last decade (1891-1901) of 7'9 per cent., com- 
pared with an increase of 7*8 per cent, in the population, 
the Elberfeld method, suggestive as it is, must not be con- 
sidered as in itself remedial, but must be regarded primarily 
as part of a general system of poor relief. Taking a long 
span of years, say 1855 to 1900, the pauperism of Elberfeld 
shows a large reduction ; but of course the same may be said 
of all or almost all English towns. 

It does not appear that the State Insurance system has' 
led to any general reduction in expenditure on pubUc relief. 

Difficulties. 

In the organisation of the Elberfeld system there are 
certain difficulties that should be mentioned. The plan 
adopted by the Poor authorities in some towns of allowing to 
the almoners and the District Committees the duty of recom- 
mendation only, and reserving to themselves the right of 
deciding what relief should be given, indicates one difficulty — 
that of detailed financial control. 'Whenever the three 
factors, almoner, district superintendent, and Central Board, 
do their duty fully, all goes well of itself.' This concerted 
action, it is said, is sometimes difficult to secure. For 
securing it frequent revisions of the district work are sug- 
gested, so that the almoners may give an account of every case 
entrusted to them. Or the Central Board or poor authority 
in every new case or every case that has been taken up, but 
seems doubtful, may inquire into the details, using paid 
officers for the purpose, and reserving the decision to them- 
selves. It is also difficult sometimes to fill the places of retiring 
chairmen or district supervisors and almoners. These offices 
* fall into the hands of people of the middle classes, small 
tradesmen and mechanics, who do not lack willingness, but 
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often discernment, and have not time for energetic treatmentv 
Hence abuses follow. Also there are localities in which 
people dislike undertaking the duties of visitation. This, it 
is said, cannot be reasonably expected from an honorary 
almoner. Hence in some districts, as e.g. in Freiburg in 
Breisgau, where ' no volunteers fit for the position ' could be 
found, official paid superintendents are sometimes appointed. 
Also it has in some towns been found necessary to employ 
poor-overseers or controllers of the poor throughout the city. 
Their duties are to exercise vigilance in regard to all who 
obtain relief, to re-examine cases when directed to do so by 
the City Poor Committee, and to influence the less con- 
scientious chairmen and visitors, and to obtain 'such 
information as the latter cannot be reasonably expected to 
get.' These some consider a necessary supplement to the 
Elberfeld system, as they keep up * a stable and active 
connection between the Central Board and the districts.' ^ 

This paper has, I hope, shown that the two principles of 
the Elberfeld system are to individualise and to decentralise, 
and that these principles have to be considered in relation 
to the general organisation for poor relief adopted in any 
particular country and the special safeguards there put in force. 
Thus viewed they suggest between Germany and England 
many differences, some of which are obvious and to which I 
need not refer, and others, perhaps less obvious, to which I 
have alluded. 

For the moment, however, we may regard these two 
principles, which have a very wide application in poor relief 
and have the greatest educational value, as isolated — as 
affecting outdoor relief or charity apart from any general 
changes incidental to their adoption. 

The following courses then, it seems to me, lie before us : — 

It is possible to introduce a system of almoners with 
districts, &c., on charitable lines. This was done in 
Edinburgh about the year 1867, but, quickly organised 
without trained workers and a high standard of charity, it 
almost as soon fell to pieces. 

^ International Congress of Charities and Correction. Chicago. 1894. 
p. 203 ; and Seyffardt, p. 208. 
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It is possible to introduce this system in close relation to 
outdoor relief as at present administered in a normal union. 
To do this, as it was done in Edinburgh, by districts and without 
a long preparation, would probably fail now as it did then. 
The fact that the scheme might now be closely connected 
with the outdoor relief granted by the Board of Guardians 
would not save the position. On this method, I understand, 
that there would be, on a second line, as it were, behind the 
relieving oflBcers, groups or companies of voluntary workers 
who would try to help appUcants and their families by kindly 
aid and by friendliness. They would be greatly tempted, I 
fear, to supplement the outdoor relief by additional gifts, as is 
done in Germany — a very doubtful policy, I think. But the 
hard work of influencing the character of recipients of out- 
door relief and of enabling them by degrees to become indepen- 
dent would remain their task. For that, above all, skill and 
patience are necessary. Such ability is a plant of slow growth 
and not to be found everywhere. 

Next, it is possible to introduce the system on the lines 
adopted in Boston, U.S.A., where the work of charity is dis- 
sociated alike from Poor Law relief and also almost entirely 
from all other relief. That charity is the charity of the 
friendly visitor. The provision of relief is held to be the 
duty of other agencies. The problem of the visitor is the 
ultimate independence of thos^ whom he befriends. This 
system is probably in many ways the best, and it is con- 
sistent with a large, or indeed an entire, withdrawal of out- 
door relief, as the methods of charity are improved and out- 
door relief dwindles. 

Again, it is possible to introduce the scheme on the lines 
now adopted by the Charity Organisation Society. On that 
method the assistance required in individual cases, in accord- 
ance with the plan of help — not allowance relief merely, 
as oflBcial out-relief must almost necessarily be — is connected 
more and more with the work of almoners or friendly visitors, 
as education in these matters makes progress. 

Lastly — a very serious venture indeed in a place like 
London — the relieving oflBcers might be withdrawn to other 
work, and the problem of outdoor relief might be in some 
manner simplified so as to be brought within the scope of 
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almoners on lines similar to those adopted in Berlin. If this 
were done, it should be done very slowly — one Board adopting 
the scheme only if it sees it work well in another. 

So far as I can form an opinion, however, if the scheme is 
applied to our English conditions, it implies, as I have said, 
not merely what may be called 'the introduction of the 
Elberfeld system,' but a remodelling of our whole Poor Law. 
And, whatever might be the outcome of proposals of that 
nature, I cannot help urging that in any event charity should 
be organised on lines parallel to the Poor Law, and should not 
be merged in it; that it should develop its work on the 
method, not of allowances, but of discriminating individual 
and personal help ; and that, in any case, it should not be 
made an instrument for introducing a still larger system of 
outdoor relief, but should be used, as it now may be in 
competent hands, as a means of preventing the extension of 
outdoor relief, and of substituting for it means and methods 
that lead away from the Poor Law and from public depen- 
dence. 

C. S. L. 

Ohabitt Obganisation Society, 

15 Buckingham Street, W.C. 

December, 1903. 
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The extent of the ground covered by the * Register,' as compared with ordinary 
guides, may be gauged from the fact that in the last edition particulars were given 
of over 8,0)00 separate Institutions, as compared with about 1,000 in the ordinary 
guide-books. 
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OCCASIONAL PAPERS. 
FIRST SERIES. 

(Price, Single Copies 2d. each* or First, Second and Third Series 
in Bound Volumes 2«. 6d, each.) . 
On Charity Organisation, &o, 
9. What Workers can do. 
11. Why I joined the O.O.S. 
16. The C.O.S. (Miss 0. Hill). 
19. The Science of Charity (Avchbishop of 

Oanterfoory). 
20 The O.O.S. (MiBB 0. HiU). 
32. Orsfu^aation in Local Work. 
28. The Charities of Church and CSiapel. 
28. District Visiting (Miss 0. Hill). 
87. Chnroh Charity : a Good Bxample. 
40. Charity Organisation (0. S. Loch, in 
Weekly DUpatch, 1893). 



41. Effectual Work (Miss Sewell). 
46. The Training of Volunteers. 
48. An Appeal for Volunteers. 
60. How to Take Down a Case. 
64. Bnquixy and Office Work. 

66. The Bmployment of Volunteers. 

67. The Cost of (Jood Work. 

68. The Work of District (Committees. 

On Belief, Food-charity, &c. 
4. Begging-letter Writers. 
,18. The Feeding of Adults. 
14. The Feeding of School Children. 

16. The Organisation of Relief in the Parish. 

17. Is the Administration of Belief the only 

Function of the Society ? 

18. The Clergy and Belief. 

38. The Beg^tration of Belief.^ 



89. Ahnsgiving no Charity (Daniel Defoe). 

46. The Better Assistance of School Children 
(Mrs. Leon). 

47. Two Methods of Btiteving Distress. 
63. Winter Distress. 



On Poor Law and State B«Uef^ Atate 
FenBions, Ac. 

21. From Pauperism to Manliness. 
24. Belief to the Poor in the Metropolis (Poor- 
law Board Minute, 1869). 
27. It is Cheaper. 
29. Municipal Workshops (Dr. Bradby). 

80. The Unemployed (H. C. Bourne). 

81. Why is it Wrong to Supplement Outdoor 

Belief ? 
88. Outdoor Beltof (Ifockay). 

42. Old Age Pensions : an Ounce of Fact. 

43. The True FpUoy /off Poor fbelifiC 

44. Private Charity and Pensions. 

49. Old Age Pensions and the State (^liaokay). 

61. Outdoor Belief, <&c. (Canon Bury). 

62. Parochial Chasities and the Age<l Po«r. 

68. The Evils of a Lar System of OutdoorBelief . 

69. AModelChaiTBianofaBoardo^GaRrdians. 

On Thrift and Saying. 

26. Three Friendly Societies. 
26. A Safe Annuity. 
32. The Provident Fund Collector. 
86. The Collecting Savings Bank. 



SECOND 
On Charitable "Work and "Workers. 

.No. I. The Care and Belief of Invalid aud 
Crippled Children. 

,t 2. Hints to Almoners in Pension Cases. 

„ 8. Parochial Charities. 

„ 4. Industrial Training .of W4>men. 

„ 6. The Migration of Widows. 

„ 6. District Viaitir.g. 

„ 7. Management of Houses for the Poor. 

„ 8. The Charitiesof Church and Chajoel 
(Bev. G. H. Aitken). 

„ 9. The l^eed of Thoroughness in Chari- 
table Work (Miss 0. Hill). 

„ Ifl. Voluntary Workers (Mjss C. Ur- 
wick). 

„ 11. First Beport of the Committee on 
Training. 

On Charity Orsandsation Work. 

No. 12. Two Papers on the Special Case 

SjHtem. 
„ 13. The Belief and Methods of Charity 

Organisatiain. 



SERIES. 
On Medical Belief. 

No. 14. The Just Claims of the Fionid^nft 
Dispensary System. 

„ 16. The Abuse of Out-Patient Depart- 
ments of Hospitals. 

„ 16. Some Features of Hospital Finance. 

„ 17. The Need for a Central Hospital 
Board for Lo^doQ. 

On Thrift and Saving:. 

No. 18. People's Banks. 
„ 19. Thrift in the Parish. 
„ 20. Co-operation as a means otmiritt 

On the Unemployed. 

No. 2X. The Sta^e.ttiiddbhe Unonplpyy^ 
„ 22. Vagrants. 

On Poor liaw and Be¥isf. 

No. 23. Outdoor Belief : a Study In Dis- 

pauperisation. 
„ 24. The Co-operation of Charity persus 
Outdoor fieUeit 



Bural 



On Charity Organiaation. 
No. 8. Methods of Training. 
„ 6. Christian Charity and Charity Organisa- 
tion. 
„ 8. Belief and Charity Qi^ganisation. 
„ 16. Charity Organisation in a 

Parish, 
„ 16. The Beport of a CO. Committee. 
„ 22, A Short Explanation of the C.O.S. 

On Medical Belief. 

No. 1. The Care of Epileptics. 

„ 12. Dispensary Letters. 

„ 13. The Work of a Hospital Almoner in an 
Out-Patient Department. 

„ 21. The Best Means of Abolishing (Con- 
sumption. 



On Friendly Societies. 

No. 4. Friendly Societies and the C.O.S, 



So- 



THIRD SERIES. 

No. 7. Co-operatican between Friendlj 
cieties and Social Workers. 

„ 9. The Preferential Treatment qf Friendly 
Society Members by the Poor Law. 

„ 23. The Friendly Societiy Movement. 

On Poor IiAw, Belief, &c. 

No. 2. How to help Widows. 

„ 6. Some Suggestions for the Administra- 
tion of Disaster Funds. 

„ 10. Principles and Practice of the English 
Poor Law. 

„ 11. The* Poverty Line.' 

„ 14. Why has Pauperism Lusreased ? 

„ 17, Co-operation between Voluntary 
Charity and the Poor Law. 

„ 18. The Clergy and Casual Applicants. 

„ 19. The Beform of the Poor Law. 

„ 20. The Elberfeld System. 

„ 24. Some Questions dealing with the Belief 
of the Poor. 



FOURTH SERIES. 

On Charity Organisation. 
No. 1. Concerning Civic and Social Work that may be learnt in Charity Organisation. 
* Beduction by arrangement for large numbers. 
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THE 



Charity Organisation Keviev. 



NEW SERIES. 



The Charity Organisation Review^ of which the First 
Number of the New Series appeared on January 15, 1897, is 
published on the 15th day of each month. The Review 
continues to be the official organ of the London Charity 
Organisation Society, and contains a record of its proceedings ; 
and eflforts are being made to render the Magazine more 
widely representative of the Charity Organisation Movement 
throughout the country. At the same time, attention is paid 
to matters of general interest. Practical experiments and 
proposals of reform in the administration of the Poor Law or 
of charitable relief are noted. Plans for the improvement of 
the social condition of the people are recorded and examined. 
The progress and development of the Friendly Society move- 
ment and of mutual self-help organisations is watched with 
sympathy. New and important books on economics and 
social philosophy are reviewed from a practical standpoint, 
and a free field is offered for the discussion of questions of 
social and charitable interest. Promises of assistance have 
been obtained from contributors qualified by special knowledge 
and practical experience to write on social subjects, and it is 
hoped that the Review may prove useful to persons engaged 
in charitable work or interested in social problems. A special 
feature of the Review is a section devoted to the free discussion 
of the practical difficulties to be met with in charitable and 
philanthropic work, to which all social and charitable workers 
and students are invited to contribute. 

The price of a single copy is 6d., and the yearly 
subscription (including postage) 7s. 6d. 
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